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THE birthdays of great inventions are soon forgotten. It is. 
hard to appreciate that the principal high explosives of to-day 
have all come into use since the beginning of the Civil War. In 
1863 Sir Frederick Abel, by improved processes of manufacture, 
rendered gun-cotton, the oldest of them, safe to handle and store 
in large quantities ; nitro-glycerine and dynamite soon followed ; 
and after them, the host of competing compounds which now fill 
the world with strange names and noise. 

These new agents have worked wonders. We all remember 
the “ Latter-Day Warnings ”’ of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in which 
he pushes the millennium into the dim future by his array of 
miracles which must first come to pass. Some of them still seem 
sufficiently remote—such for example as: 


When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist - 

And claret bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist. 

When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would take,—— 


But when he goes on to class among these impossibilities : 


When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore 


we are reminded that his verses antedate 1864, when Alfred 
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Nobel took nitro-glycerine from the chemist’s laboratory and 
harnessed a giant for the service of engineers. 

To attempt even briefly to trace the development of these new 
agents during the past twenty years would weary your patience. 
I shall only ask attention to very recent progress, and especially 
to some as yet unpublished investigations at Willets Point, before 
proceeding to consider the broader question of what use can be 
made of modern high explosives in war. 

In the exposed condition of the coasts, the United States can. 
not afford to lag behind in these matters; and since 1869 con- 
tinuous researches have been in progress at the Engineer School 
of Application, directed, among other things, to measuring the 
relative intensity of action of all characteristic new explosives as 
they appear. About filty varieties have been thus treated. The 
method, in brief, consists in submerging to about mid-depth, in 
water seventy-five feet deep, powerful charges of the samples, 
encased in suitable envelopes and centred in a vertical iron ring 
holding rigidly in position six pressure gauges of a peculiar 
pattern. The records of these gauges after the explosions furnish 
the desired data. The relative intensities given below refer to 
dynamite No. 1 as the standard, and have been determined in this 
manner, weight and not volume being the basis of comparison. 

High explosives for the purposes of this paper will be classi- 
fied under five principal groups: the gun-cotton class, the picrates, 
the chlorates, the nitro-glycerine compounds, and lastly, the pan- 
clastites, first suggested by Sprengel in 1873. 

No recent improvements have been made in the gun-cotton 
class or the picrates. The former, whether wet or dry,and under 
the several forms of compressed, granulated, powdered, or modi- 
fied as tonite, all range in intensity from 83 to 87 per cent. of 
dynamite No.1. The picrates have never been much used in 
the United States, or indeed elsewhere. As represented by 
Designolle powder and picric powder, they range in intensity 
from 68 to 81 per cent. of the same standard. 

In the chlorate group marked progress has been made of late. 
Formerly the oxidizing agent, potassium chlorate, was supplied 
with the needful carbon by incorporation with some solid rich in 
that element. Such mixtures always proved dangerously sen- 
sitive to friction, and they were driven out of our market more 
than a dozen years ago by the dynamites. The recent advance 
consists in the use of a fluid hydrocarbon in place of the pulver- 
ized solid. 
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This new type, proposed by Sprengel and represented in our 
market by rackarock, bids fair to become a formidable rival of 
the dynamites. Two varieties are sold by the Rendrock Powder 
Company. In the first the fluid hydrocarbon consists of nitro- 
benzol, prepared by treating naphtha with nitric acid. In the 
second it is simply the heavy oil of coal tar, known as “ dead-oil,” 
unnitrated. Both of these fluids, and the potassium chlorate as 
well, are absolutely inexplosive before combination, and hence 
may be transported and stored without danger. The mixing is 
attended with no risk and with but little trouble, being effected 
by simply immersing in the fluid for a few seconds the potassium 
chlorate put up in cartridge bags of cotton cloth. After thorough 
incorporation the powder is not dangerously sensitive to friction 
when recently made. Its specific gravity is very high—about 1.7, 
—which allows small drill holes to be used; and frost apparently 
does not affect it seriously. Powerful primers are required. 

Rackarock, in the form tested in 1882, had an intensity 86 
per cent. of that of dynamite No.1. Trials last summer proved 
that certain improvements had rendered it possible to increase 
this ratio fully to unity. The dead-oil variety exhibited go 
percent. So great strength and density, with absolute safety in 
transportation and storage, mark a decided advance for the 
chlorate group. 

Of late years the nitro-glycerine compounds have nearly 
monopolized our market, and have made great progress in 
Europe. Five types are represented: (1) Nitro-glycerine pure 
and simple; (2) dynamites with an inert base; (3) dynamites 
with an explosive base; (4) explosive or blasting gelatine ; and 
(5) gelatine dynamites, consisting of nitro-glycerine partially 
gelatinized and then absorbed by an explosive base. 

Development in the United States at present is most actively 
directed to the dynamites with explosive bases, economy being 
sought in making use of the least possible percentage of nitro- 
glycerine. Abroad, blasting gelatine is rapidly attracting atten- 
tion, its immense power reducing the size and cost of the drill 
holes. 

During the past season experiments have been made with 
Atlas and Judson powder of the third type; with blasting gela- 
tine, imported from Scotland, of the fourth type; and with four 
varieties of forcite of the fourth and fifth types. 

Atlas powder, selected recently for some of the murderous 
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attempts in England, proved to be practically the equivalent of 
dynamite No.1. This is true both of grades A and B, although 
they differ in composition. 

Judson powder is an interesting example of advanced Ameri- 
can practice. Its composition is the following: Sodium nitrate, 64 
parts ; cannel coal, 15 parts; sulphur, 16 parts, and nitro-glycerine, 
only 5 parts. The first two ingredients are pulverized, thoroughly 
mixed, and coated with sulphur to render the grains unabsorbent. 
The nitro-glycerine covers these grains with a thin film which 
instantly transmits the intense heat and shock of detonation 
throughout the mass, and thus develops the whole available 
energy. Thus, at about the cost of ordinary potassium nitrate 
blasting powder, an intensity of action ranging from 29 to 44 per 
cent. of that of dynamite No. 1., according to the fineness of 
granulation adopted, is secured. When frozen this powder will 
not explode readily with its normal intensity. 

An experimental sample of explosive gelatine was tested at 
Willets Point in 1881, but it proved to be unstable in composi- 
tion. The sample recently imported from Scotland is claimed to 
be quite free from this defect ; and the tests last summer place 
it at the head of the list for intensity of action, showing 142 per 
cent. of dynamite No.1. It consists of 92 per cent. of nitro- 
glycerine and 8 per cent. of nitro-cotton, with no camphor 
added. A musket-ball at short ranges causes it to flame and 
sometimes partially to explode. The shock of a neighboring 
explosion under water detonates it, but only at about one quarter 
of the corresponding range of dynamite No. 1. A small per- 
centage of camphor remedies both these defects. The action of 
frost is peculiar. The camphorated sample, in the form of large 
slabs, became hard and white in color when exposed to a tem- 
perature below 32° Fah., and required a very powerful prim- 
ing to produce detonation. The imported sample, in the form 
of small cartridges, wrapped in paper, retained its softness and 
light straw color even at 5° above zero. Three days ago I 
exploded with an ordinary fuse containing 24 grains of mercuric 
fulminate a charge of 2 pounds, submerged 3 feet under ice 
6} inches thick. The depth at the locality was 84 feet, and a 
crater 15.6 feet in diameter and quite regular in form was pro- 
duced. Ice, water, and stones from the bottom were projected 
from 50 to 70 feet into the air. This charge had been kept fora 
week at a temperature below 32° Fah., and for part of the time 
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at only 5° above zero. Yesterday, after exposure for several 
hours to a temperature of—s5° Fah., the cartridges became hard 
and opaque in color. A repetition of the above experiment 
produced a crater 14.65 feet in diameter, indicating a slight loss 
of power, but no difficulty of ignition. 

Forcite is the latest addition to the family, its manufacture in 
the United States dating only from last May. Four grades have 
been tested, ranging from 95 to 30 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, 
gelatinized, and for the lower grades incorporated with a base 
consisting chiefly of sodium nitrate. The intensity proved to be 
very high—133 per cent. of dynamite No. 1 for the highest 
grade. All the varieties explode when struck by a musket-ball 
at short range, and all but the highest are liable to deliquescence 
if exposed to dampness. In sensitiveness to sympathetic explo- 
sion under water, forcite takes rank with explosive gelatine. 
For military reasons it is earnestly to be hoped that this attempt 
to introduce the strongest grade of high explosives into our 
market may prove successful. 

Coming now to the Sprengel group, called by Turpin the 
panclastites, it is to be noted that they are all as yet in the 
experimental stage. The oxidizing agent is strong nitric acid 
(sp. gravity 1.5). Carbon is supplied as bisulphide, or in the form 
of a fluid hydrocarbon, or in some variety of the latter already 
nitrated to avoid the generation of heat. The two fluids are 
mixed just before firing. The degree of sensitiveness to shocks 
depends on the carbon vehicle. One and a half volumes of 
strong nitric acid to one volume of carbon bisulphide form a very 
sensitive and powerful explosive. Other mixtures exhibit an 
extraordinary lack of sensitiveness. The practical dangers and 
difficulties of handling strong nitric acid will probably prevent 
the use of this group for industrial purposes; but for some 
military uses it possesses attractive features which render it 
worthy of more study than it has yet received in the United 
States. 

We are now ready to consider what can be done with high 
explosives in war. 

In submarine mining they will perform perhaps their most 
important duty. The more powerful the explosive, the less the 
weight and bulk of the charge needed to give a destructive blow. 
But this weight and bulk regulate the size of the torpedo, the 
weight of the anchor, the cross-section of the moorings, and in a 
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word determine the practicability, and decide the system to be 
adopted at any particular locality. At present gun-cotton and 
dynamite No.1 are the favorite explosives, but it seems probable 
that before the end of another decade explosive gelatine will 
have distanced all competitors in this field. 

In military land mining, the defence appears to have most to 
expect from these new allies. The attack above ground will 
suffer more than ever before in pushing forward regular ap- 
proaches, because modern improvements in small arms and 
artillery, and the greater use of iron shields, will increase and 
prolong the fire upon the saps. The later parallels may have to 
be made by driving forward galleries; forming branches to the 
right and left under the proposed site; exploding several mines 
simultaneously; and then occupying the craters with a rush. 
But for such work large craters are a necessity; and for equal 
radii, the slowly burning gunpowder has more lifting power, and 
hence gives better cover than any high explosive. 

The chief object of defensive mines is to crush the galleries 
of the attack without producing craters in which he can form a 
lodgment. For such work the high explosives are vastly supe- 
rior, by reason of their greater intensity and destructive range. 
One special application of them has been suggested, to be used 
by either party in a war of mines. To give the camouflet as 
promptly as possible after the discovery of the enemy’s miner, a 
four-inch auger hole is bored toward him for about a dozen feet, 
a few ounces of dynamite are exploded without tamping at the 
inner end, thus forming a chamber for the reception of the full 
camouflet charge, and saving much precious time. Experiments 
at Willets Point have only partially confirmed this anticipation. 
In stony ground the possibility of boring such a hole is a mere 
matter of chance; but, more than this, the chamber formed by 
the first explosion rises above but hardly sinks below the level of 
the long and narrow auger track—which makes it very hard to 
introduce a second charge large enough to give an effective 
camouflet. 

In the hurried demolition of stockades, masonry walls, stone 
and wooden bridges, captured ordnance, etc., high explosives are 
destined to play so important a part that no well-equipped en- 
gineer-train with an army in the field can afford to be without 
them. For all these objects the new compounds may be used 
without tamping, thus saving time upon which success itself 
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often depends. Austria and France have carefully studied the 
best mode of transportation. Until quite recently the danger of 
explosion from the impact of a stray bullet has been serious, and 
the armor needed for protection has compelled carriages of very 
objectionable weight ; but without some efficient shield for its 
dynamite, an engineer-train would be more dreaded by its un- 
fortunate neighbors than a small-pox hospital. The grand dis- 
covery that a small percentage of camphor renders explosive 
gelatine safe against the impact of a bullet, will avoid this diffi- 
culty in the future. 

The use of high explosives in shells, although attempted very 
shortly after the discovery of dynamite, is still in the experi- 
mental stage, because no certain mode of regulating the time of 
explosion has yet been discovered. When this has been accom- 
plished certain advantages will result. 

For field guns, these advantages will chiefly come from 
thicker and heavier shells broken into more numerous and 
regular fragments, and available for longer ranges than at 
present. 

For medium calibres, such as are used in sieges and bombard- 
ments, the shell capacity is necessarily too small to carry de- 
cisive charges ; and, in my judgment, the effects will be moral 
rather than physical. This is due to the intensely local action of 
these high explosives. The terrifying sound and frightful effect 
upon the object struck will perhaps appal new troops, but old 
soldiers will soon learn that the bark is worse than the bite. 
There is little gain in making a wound “so deep as a well or so 
wide as a church door,” provided it is enough. 

For the much larger calibres used in coast defence, it is 
stoutly claimed that charges of a size to be destructive in them- 
selves may be employed even against armored ships; and ex- 
periments in this direction are now exciting so much interest 
that a brief résumé of what has been established both in respect 
to the possibility and to the utility of such firing may not be un- 
acceptable. 

In Sweden, in September, 1867, within a year of its invention, 
17 shells, each charged with 1.65 pounds of dynamite, were fired 
from an 18-pdr. howitzer loaded with about 2 pounds of gun- 
powder. No premature explosion occurred. 

In Norway, in the winter of 1870-71, some trials were made 
with a 6.8-inch Krupp gun. At fjrst the shell was packed full of 
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dynamite. Several preliminary shots were successful, but when 
the charge was increased to 1.65 pounds of gunpowder the shell 
burst in the bore. Continuing the same trials, shells filled with 
water, and primed with an ounce of dynamite in a copper ex- 
tension of the fuse plug, were fired with full charges without 
accident. 

During the siege operations of the 2d Corps of the Army of 
Versailles, in May, 1871, two shells charged with dynamite were 
fired without accident into the hostile lines. One was from a 
24-pdr. howitzer, and the other from a mortar. The dynamite 
was enclosed in a rubber bag held in position with gunpowder, 
and was ignited by a time fuse in both instances. 

These facts, and many others which might be cited, suf- 
ficiently prove that the use even of dynamite in shells has never 
been regarded as impossible; but the selection of a high ex- 
plosive so sensitive to violent shocks, when others so much safer 
are known, is certainly not to be recommended at this late day. 

Fairly successful trials with picric powder were made in Eng- 
land about fifteen years ago, but they were discontinued in con- 
sequence of more favorable results with wet gun-cotton. 

The first trials with gun-cotton were made many years ago, in 
the dry state, and a 7-inch Armstrong gun was thus burst by an ex- 
plosion in the bore. Wet gun-cotton has succeeded better, and 
_ in England safety in firing and a good arrangement for effecting 
the explosion after impact are claimed. Last summer several 
rounds were fired at our Naval Experimental Battery from a 
6.4-inch breech-loading rifle, with the service charge of 10 pounds 
of gunpowder, giving an initial velocity of 1,250 feet. The shells 
contained 3 pounds of wet gun-cotton, with a thin layer of oakum 
at the base to reduce the shock. No premature explosion oc- 
curred, but the shells exploded on impact with an iron target 
without penetration. Whether larger charges would be equally 
safe is a matter of great doubt. In Russia, as recently as 1883, 
a shell containing 40 pounds of wet gun-cotton, fired from an II- 
inch rifle, charged with 128 pounds of gunpowder, burst in the 
bore, disabling the gun. 

Explosive gelatine, especially in its camphorated form, prom- 
ises better. Experiments were made at Sandy Hook last summer, 
by our Ordnance Board, with a special form of shell, fired from 
an 8-inch rifle, and charged with 5 pounds of blasting gelatine, 
without camphor. Explosion on impact with the iron target oc- 
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curred, showing, in my judgment, that camphor will ultimately be 
added. These trials are still in progress, and I have strong hope 
of their success. 

Should they fail, the Sprengel group will naturally receive 
attention. Gruson, in Germany, has been working in this direc- 
tion for three or four years. He uses strong nitric acid in one 
compartment and dinitrobenzol in another. The shock in the 
gun or the shock at impact, as desired, effects the combination, 
and explosion is caused by a fuse in the base of the shell. 

Assuming that artillerists will ultimately succeed in devising 
methods (1) for preventing premature explosions in the bore, and 
(2) for effecting explosion at the instant desired, the next ques- 
tion to decide is, what charges are needful to destroy the armor 
of modern ships of war? If this could be accomplished with 
moderate charges, armor-plating upon the sea would soon become 
as historical as the coats of mail in the Tower of London. 

Here an important distinction is to be observed. We already 
know that if the charge can be embedded in the armor, quite 
moderate amounts will be effective. Popular belief attributes 
equal power to charges exploded in contact, or nearly so, with 
the plates at their outer surface. Unfortunately, this is a 
grievous error. 

In 1874-76 a joint commission of officers was appointed by 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to conduct a series of torpedo 
investigations. One object, having reference to Spar, White- 
head, and Harvey torpedoes, was to ascertain within what limits 
it is possible to cause serious injury to the armored belt of a 
ship-of-war by a charge of dynamite exploded in contatt, or 
nearly so, and just below the water surface. To avoid the great 
expense of such trials against a vessel, iron plates on land were 
used, and the torpedo cases were tamped with 8 inches of earth 
to represent about 18 inches of water. These experiments throw 
much light upon our present problem, and as the report was 
written in the Danish language, and was never made generally 
public, I shall ask your attention to them in some detail. 

Previous to these trials, Captain Lauer, of the Austrian 
Engineers, from experiments upon plates up to 3 inches in 
thickness, had deduced the following formula for the effect of 
dynamite No. 1, exploded in contact with unbacked iron plates: 

W=d*b 
In which W denotes the weight of the charge in lbs, d the 
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thickness of the plate in inches, and 4 its breadth in feet. The 
charge is to be made into a cylindrical cartridge, having a 
diameter of 1.5 @, and is to be held in contact with, and directly 
across, the full width of the plate. The Scandinavian Commis- 
sion verified and adopted this formula; their charges, however, 
being placed in square boxes, which gave them a greater height 
and less extension across the plate. 

They next decided, from actual trials, if the plates were 
backed with 8-inch timber laid upon the ground, and the charges 
were tamped with 8 inches of loose earth (to represent 18 inches 
of water), that the backing doubled the charge called for by 
Lauer’s formula, and that the tamping reduced it 25 per cent. 

A series of trials was then made upon solid iron plates, vary- 
ing from half an inch to 5 inches in thickness. From lack of 
time, I shall only refer to the five experiments made upon the 
thickest, or 5-inch plates, which were about 3 feet 8 inches wide, 
and 4 feet 7 inches long. 

1st Trial—The plate was secured by six 1}-inch bolts to a 
solid horizontal platform of 8-inch timber, resting on a grillage 
of 4 sills, each of which was embedded in the earth, and supported 
by 2 posts. The charge was 44 pounds of dynamite No. I, ina 
flat wooden box, 22 inches long, 13 inches wide, and 4 inches 
high. This was laid over the plate, one end being 2 inches and 
the other 5} inches above its surface, and an 8-inch tamping of 
earth was applied. The "explosion only buckled the plate 3} 
inches in the middle, although it destroyed the timber supports. 

2d Trial.—The same plate was laid horizontally, with the 
buckled side up, upon 2 timber sills placed under its ends. 
The charge was 44 pounds of dynamite No. 1, contained in a 
cylindrical tin box, 7} inches in diameter, and 24 inches long. 
This box was laid across, and in contact with, the plate, 10 
inches from one ead, and was tamped with 8 inches of earth. 
The explosion broke off one of the corners, and buried the end 
in the ground, so that the plate stood nearly vertical. 

jd Trial—tThe same plate backed with earth was left stand- 
ing in this position. The charge was 44 pounds of dynamite No. 
I, contained in a tin cylindrical case, 8} inches in diameter, and 
18 inches long. It was laid against the plate horizontally, 11 
inches below its upper end, and was tamped with 8 inches of 
earth. The explosion broke the plate into four pieces, throwing 
one of them 400 feet. 
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4th Trial.—The plate was laid on a solid horizontal platform 
of 8-inch timber, resting on the ground upon a grillage of 8 sills, 
2 of them supported by 6 posts, embedded in the earth. The 
charge consisted of 55 pounds of dynamite No. 1, contained in a 
cylindro-conical tin case. Its base was 15 inches in diameter, the 
height of the cylinder being 5 inches, and of the cone 8 inches. 
This was placed vertically on the plate, the point of the cone 
resting upon it, and 8 inches of earth were packed over it. The 
centre of gravity of the charge was thus Io inches above the 
armor. The explosion bent the plate slightly, and threw it off 
the platform, which was torn from the posts, but not badly 
crushed. 

5th Trial—tThe plate was supported in the same manner as in 
the fourth trial. The charge was 77 pounds of dynamite No. 1 in 
a wooden box 18 by 14 by 7 inches. It was laid flat on the mid- 
dle of the plate and tamped with 8 inches of earth. The explo- 
sion broke the plate lengthwise into two pieces, and crushed the 
supports. 

From their full series of trials the Scandinavian Commission 
drew the conclusion that probably ne decisive results against 5-inch 
armor can be obtained with charges of less than 77 pounds of 
dynamite, even when exploded slightly below the water surface. 
To extend their estimate to still heavier armor, such as is now in 
general use, they modified Capt. Lauer’s formula by replacing 3, 
the width of the plate, by the numerical coefficient 3.3—the lat- 
ter depending on the usual width of plating, and on the condition 
that the thickness of the charge in a direction normal to the plate 
must be not less than once and a half the thickness of the iron. 
The formula thus becomes: 

W = 3.3 et 

For 5-inch armor this equation calls for 82 pounds of dyna- 
mite No. 1; for 6-inch armor, 119 pounds; for 8-inch armor, 211 
pounds; for 10-inch armor, 330 pounds; and for 24 inches, the 
belt plating of the /nflexible, 1,900 pounds. 

It is true that this is an empirical.formula which can only be 
applied with confidence within the limits of the experiments on 
which it is based; but so far as I have been able to test it by later 
trials, its approximate accuracy appears to be confirmed. 

Thus Lieut.-Comdr. Folger, U. S. Navy, made some interest- 
ing trials last season at the Experimental Battery. His target 
consisted of eleven t-inch plates, weakened by several old bolt 
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holes. They were bolted to 20 inches of oak backing, and the 
charge of dynamite No. 1 was suspended in a bag in close 
contact with the middle point. The Scandinavian formula, with 
good solid 11-inch armor, calls for 400 pounds of dynamite. 

Comdr. Folger’s first charge was 100 pounds, ignited near its 
outer side by two powerful detonators. The explosion only 
made an indentation of 2 inches at the centre of a circular area 
about 2 feet in diameter. The backing and bracing were prac- 
tically uninjured, and no serious buckling of the thin plates 
occurred. 

A second charge against the same target was fired to test the 
effect of the partial confinement given by the water sur- 
face on which the ship is floating. This was represented by a 
horizontal platform well blocked up and covered with a 1-inch 
iron plate. The bag containing 75 pounds of dynamite No. I was 
forced tightly into the angle. The effect of the explosion upon 
the target was trifling, the indent being only deepened about 
an inch. 

Another of his experiments was made upon a target repre- 
senting an armored deck. Three I-inch iron plates, bolted 
together, were laid across, and bolted down to 2 heavy timbers 
resting, 4} feet apart, on the ground. The formula calls for 30 
pounds to destroy a solid 3-inch plate well backed. Comdr. 
Folger used, for this built-up target, 26} pounds of wet gun-cot- 
ton tied in a bag and laid at the middle point. The explosion 
tore a hole 56 square inches in area through all the plates, 
and buckled and forced down the iron of the target 7} inches at the 
deepest point. 

Lieut. Zalinski, last summer, made some trials with thin 
plates in piles, which seem consistent with the indications of the 
formula. Twenty pounds of tamped dynamite enclosed in a cyl- 
inder and exploded upon 15 five-eighths-inch plates (about 9 
inches in all) were only able to penetrate 12 of them, al- 
though aided by additional tamping arising from boilers placed 
around the pile. 

Without going further into details, this formula, in my judg- 
ment, is at present our safest guide,—and more than that 
is worthy of some confidence,—when estimating the charges 
necessary to crush through the armor of a modern ship of war— 
assuming them to be exploded in contact with the plating near 
or even slightly below the water surface. But what calibres of 
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guns must we have to project the charges it indicates, varying 
from 80 pounds for 5-inch armor to much larger amounts for 
that usually carried? The capacity of a 10-inch common shell 
is about 25 pounds; of a 12-inch common shell, about 40 
pounds; and of a 16-inch common shell, such as is now fired 
from guns weighing 100 tons and upward, about 75 pounds. 
Battering projectiles for armor carry about one third these 
weights. Clearly it is quite impossible to project the needful 
charges, and we have little to hope either now or hereafter from 
exterior explosions against thick armor-plating. High explosives. 
with all their wonderful power must either be carried deeply into 
the iron before explosion or they will fail to do much damage. 
But to secure this penetration, initial velocities of 2,000 feet and 
the best steel shells thus far achieved are demanded; and even 
then, guns of less calibre than 12 inches will be of little avail. 
Of course such a standard will have to be approached gradually 
in the trials; but by appreciating at the outset the full magni-. 
tude of the problem, unprofitable labor will doubtless be avoided. 

If it be argued that steel and compound armor, now coming 
into use, can hardly be penetrated by projectiles, and hence that 
there is little to gain by prosecuting researches in this direction, 
the reply is obvious. By far the greater number of the armored 
ships of the world are now plated with wrought iron, and they 
will remain in service many years. The use of high explosives 
in shells requires no new or expensive outlay, for we must have 
the guns and shells in any event. It only demands knowledge, 
which may be acquired by judicious experiments at no great 
cost. In the wretched condition of our coast defences, we may 
well congratulate ourselves that the subject is under investigation 
by the proper departments both of the Army and Navy. 

There is another kind of service which more especially con- 
cerns our friends of the National Guard, but from which we of 
the Regular Army are by no means exempt. I refer to riot- 
ous demonstrations in large cities. I doubt myself the expedi- 
ency of publicly discussing this subject in great detail, but it is 
certain that if resort is to be had to dynamite bombs, the lawless 
element will find that there are blows to take as well as blows to 
give. Such risings on a large scale are always based on some 
real or supposed grievance, expected to excite popular sym- 
pathy with the rioters, and their resort to such weapons will be 
certain to draw down popular condemnation. The use of dyna- 
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mite in a crowded street by the mob cannot fail, in the judgment 
of right-thinking persons, to absolve the troops at once from every 
obligation to mercy; and the slaughter which will ensue will 
render this abuse of dynamite appalling to the survivors for long 
years to come. No success attended the attempt in Paris in 1871, 
and I sincerely trust that the good sense of the American people 
will prevent any repetition of the experiment in this country. 

Although hardly a professional question, a few remarks upon 
the problem presented by the murderous abuses of these new 
agents, now startling the world, may not be out of place. That 
such attempts should be suppressed by the strong arm of the 
law admits of no question. How can this be best accomplished? 
The use of high explosives in ordinary blasting operations is so 
universal, that any attempt to prevent anarchists from obtaining 
the small quantities needed for their operations would seem to 
be futile. Moreover, many of these explosives may be manu- 
factured even by ignorant and unskilled men. The law has 
signally failed to prevent the carrying of concealed weapons, and 
in my judgment it will be equally powerless to extend the needed 
security by restrictions upon sale and possession. The remedy 
must go deeper. Why not declare, by international agreenient, 
that these attempts, like piracy, are crimes against humanity? 
Why not place the operators, with their instigators and abettors, 
beyond the pale of the law, and subject them to arrest and 
‘delivery, upon proper requisition, wherever they may be found? 
When a wretch, or even a misguided fanatic, is made to ap- 
preciate that nowhere in the wide world can he find a place of 
refuge, but that justice, aided by all the powers of the telegraph, 
railroads, and ocean steamers, will follow his trail like a blood 
hound, and that his capture and punishment are only matters of 
time, I cannot but believe that the beginning of the end is at 
hand. Yesterday’s papers state that a bill has been introduced 
in the Lower House at Harrisburg, imposing a penalty not exceed- 
ing 10 years’ imprisonment at hard labor, and a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, for selling, transporting, or using dynamite for other than 
legitimate purposes; and also for contributing to any dynamite 
fund, or for soliciting contributions for such a fund. SuchalawI 
believe to truly represent the feeling of a vast majority of the 
American people, and its enforcement would be both practicable 
and effective. 
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THE ARMY IN CONNECTION WITH THE LABOR 
RIOTS OF 1877. 


By COLONEL ELWELL S. OTIS, U.S. A., 
TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 


CONGRESS, during the session which succeeded the riots of 
1877, declared as follows: ‘‘ From and after the passage of this 
act it shall not be lawful to employ any part of the Army of the 
United States, as a posse comitatus, or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of executing the laws, except in such cases and under such 
circumstances as such employment of said force may be expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or by act of Congress.” It would 


be inferred from this that, in its judgment, the army had been 
illegally employed in the enforcement of the laws, or that it had 
been used to execute them in a manner other than that “ ex- 
pressly authorized by the Constitution,” or in congressional 
legislation intended to define and direct the methods in which 
certain constitutional obligations should be met. It might also 
be inferred that the army was not rightfully employed in sup- 
pressing the labor riots of 1877, and that the act of 1878 with its 
severe penalties was placed upon the statute-book to prevent a 
recurrence of similar action. 

A former paper,* read at a session of the Military Service 
Institution last May, related, in detail, army proceedings in the 
assistance which it rendered in the suppression of those riots. 
To arrive at conclusions upon the question whether or not they 
were lawful, necessitates an enquiry into the meaning and intent 
of certain constitutional provisions and the appropriate legisla- 
tion by means of which it was intended that they should be 
enforced. 

Those provisions are few and brief. “Congress shall have 

* Published in the Journat or THE Mutitary Service Institution, Vol. V., No. 19. 
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power to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces; to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel 
invasions.” ‘ The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United 
States.”” “The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion; and on application of the Legis- 
lature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened), against domestic violence.” 

The object of incorporating these provisions in the Constitu- 
tion must be sought in the history of the time when that instru- 
ment was adopted. The old Articles of Confederation under 
which the United States existed for ten years were very unsatis- 
factory. They did not give the general government any power 
to enforce its mandates, either for its own protection or for the 
safety of a State when assailed. They provided that every State 
should keep up a well-regulated and disciplined militia, and that 
when troops should be required for the general defence they 
should be raised upon requisition made by Congress, by the 
Legislature of each State, which was to clothe, arm, and equip 
them at government expense. When raised they were “to 
march to the place appointed and within the time agreed on by 
the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The obligations of a State in these particulars depended en- 
tirely for their performance upon the pleasure of its inhabitants, 
and Congress could only resort to appeals in case of non-fulfil- 
ment. Insurrection within State limits was an affair with which 
the general government could not interfere. The governor 
alone, depending upon the good-will and patriotism of his peo- 
ple, must ward off all public dangers threatened by domestic or 
internal violence. 

The war had created a large debt and seriously impaired both 
State and national credit—making necessary heavy taxation for 
revenue. The burdens thus imposed upon inhabitants, coupled 
with the fact that citizens remained unpaid for war service and 
material, created dissatisfaction which continued to increase until 
it became widespread and alarming. It manifested itself in 
violent outbreaks, and sometimes in determined forcible hostility. 
The tax gatherer and revenue collector were defied, and the 
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doors of Congress were besieged by armed men. This spirit of 
insubordination convinced law-abiding citizens that a stronger 
central government was necessary, and out of this opinion the 
Federal party was born. The Massachusetts insurrection of 
1786, which for a time threatened to destroy the legal existence 
of that State, and which required a force of four thousand of its 
militia, gathered by great exertion, to subdue, furnished material 
for a powerful argument to the advocates of Federal doctrine in 
that section, and made plain to the majority the necessity of 
creating a power which would be adequate to meet difficulties of 
such a nature, and which could be invoked in such emergencies. 

At this time there was practically no United States Army. 
The troops raised by the States, agreeably to the resolutions of 
the Continental Congress, for the prosecution of the Revolution- 
ary War, had been disbanded during the autumn of 1783. In 
1786 but seventeen hundred men remained in the general service, 
and they were retained for the protection of the frontier against 
Indian depredations, and to look after the property of the gen- 
eral government. Two years later this number was reduced to 
less than six hundred. In the opinion of that age, standing 
armies in seasons of peace were “ inconsistent with the principles 
of republican governments and dangerous to the liberties of a 
free people” ; and as protection could be obtained from a well- 
regulated militia, which the States had agreed to maintain, it 
was not considered wise to furnish the general government with 
such coercive means as might, under any construction of circum- 
stances, become alarming to the several States. The army was 
therefore placed on as low a basis in regard to numbers as 
possible, consistent with-the safety of the inhabitants of the 
Territories. 

In this condition of affairs, and with the sentiment then pre- 
vailing regarding an army, it is not difficult to understand the 
meaning and scope of the constitutional provisions which have 
been quoted. Congress was given the power to prescribe laws 
for the government of the land and naval forces (which were to 
protect the Territories and United States property), and to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia of the States, which was to be 
employed “ to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions,” when for any of these purposes an 
enlarged armed force might become necessary. A standing army 
of importance was not required, and protection from external 
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dangers and internal dissensions was to be found in the use of 
the militia. Congress must provide the method of calling it into 
service, and when called according to form prescribed in con- 
gressional enactment, it should be under the control of the 
President. The Constitution also guaranteed to every State a 
republican form of government, and obligated the United States 
to protect each and all against domestic violence when summoned 
to do so by State authority. Upon the demands of a State, en- 
dangered by domestic dissensions, the United States was obliged 
to protect it in its legal government, and to restore peace within 
its borders ;—the force necessary to accomplish the object could 
be drawn from other States, but all troops summoned or engaged 
must be controlled by the Executive. 

This interpretation is sustained by the opinion of Congress as 
expressed in its legislation. It gave little attention to a regular 
army, but for several years it made strenuous efforts to perfect 
an efficient militia law, by which it might create an effective pro- 
visional force for use in time of need. The act of 1792, not 
satisfying the demands of government, was frequently discussed 
and amended, but difficulties were met on every hand when at- 
tempts were made to enforce its requirements. Its insufficiency 
was clearly demonstrated during the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794, 
when seven thousand insurgents in Western Pennsylvania and 
Maryland defied the power of the government to collect from 
among them its revenue tax. Requiring as a prerequisite to its 
attempted enforcement, that an associate judge, or the judge of 
the district, should certify that the laws of the United States 
were opposed, and admitting of the possible construction that 
the President could only employ the militia of other States to 
execute it, after it had been shown that the militia of the State 
in which the illegal combinations existed had refused or was un- 
able to do so, it furnished opportunity for much angry criticism 
when President Washington undertook to enforce it against the 
Pennsylvania rioters. He quelled the disturbances, however, by 
applying his own interpretation of the law, after first securing 
the preliminary certificate needed. He summoned and made use 
of the militia of New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, as well as 
that of Pennsylvania, to the number of fifteen thousand men, 
and his subsequent advocacy of more stringent legislation on the 
subject resulted in the act of 1795, which is still operative, and 
which provides that ‘in case of an insurrection in any State 
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against the government thereof, it shall be lawful for the Pres- 
ident, on the application of the Legislature of such State, or of 
the Executive, when the Legislature cannot be convened, to call 
forth such number of the militia of any other State. or States 
which may be applied for, as he deems sufficient to suppress such 
insurrection.” With the increase of the Regular Army to a suf- 
ficient number to make it a considered factor in the protection 
or defence of the government, it was also by appropriate legisla- 
tion placed in the hands of the Executive to enforce the laws. 
The act of 1807 provides that, “in all cases of insurrection or 
obstruction to the laws, either of the United States or of any 
individual State or Territory, when it is lawful for the President 
of the United States to call forth the militia for the purpose of 
suppressing such insurrection, or of causing the laws to be duly 
executed, it shall be lawful for him to employ for the same pur- 
poses such part of the land or naval forces of the United States 
as shall be judged necessary, having first observed all the pre- 
requisites of the law in that respect.” The conviction is there- 
fore forced upon us that it was the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution to insure the protection of all legally constituted 
government, whether general or State, against the power of 
faction or the dangers of domestic revolt, and to that end they 
deemed that the whole force of the United States might be em- 
ployed if found necessary. The early law-makers so understood 
the provisions of that instrument, and especially enacted that 
the whole fighting force of the country, both militia and army, 
might be used for such purposes. 

But when and how shall it be used, and who is to determine 
circumstances and appropriate action? The Constitution says 
that the United States shall protect every State against domestic 
violence when called upon in a certain manner so to do; that 
Congress shall provide for calling forth the militia so that it may 
be obtained when necessary to quell disturbances and execute 
the law, and shall make rules to govern the land and naval 
forces; also, that the President shall command the militia and 
the army and navy when called as Congress shall declare. Con- 
gress has declared that in cases of insurrection or rebellion, the 
President shall call forth the militia, if needed, and shall employ 
such portion of the land and naval forces to quell the same as he 
shall judge necessary; that in case of an insurrection within a 
State the President may, upon the application of its Legislature, 
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or its Executive, when the Legislature cannot be convened, 
employ militia or the army, both or either, according to his dis- 
cretion, to suppress it. During the riots of 1877, the Executive 
of three States applied to the President for aid. The latter was 
“expressly authorized by the Constitution, or by act of Con- 
gress,” to hear and determine the meaning and validity of the 
applications, since a discretionary power to pass upon such 
matters had been conferred upon him, virtually by the Constitu- 
tion, and expressly by congressional enactment. His decision, 
therefore, that the circumstances warranted the employment of 
the army to suppress the disorders was good and sufficient, and 
it was without doubt legally summoned to arrest the violent 
disturbances which existed in three of the States. 

But after this force had been legally summoned, in what way 
could it have been rightfully employed in order to accomplish a 
legitimate object, viz., that of restoring peace and stable govern- 
ment to those States? Was it employed “as a posse comitatus, 
or otherwise,” in such a manner as was not expressly authorized, 
as the act of 1878 seems to imply? Troops were first sent into 
West Virginia with directions to report to its governor and aid 
in quelling the disturbances of which he complained. The force 
at Baltimore was ordered to protect the United States property 
there, and immediately thereafter and upon the call of the gov- 
ernor of Maryland, to report to him for directions and furnish 
him all possible assistance—keeping in view the continued pro- 
tection of government property. In Pennsylvania the governor 
was absent from the State, and troops were sent to Philadelphia 
to guard United States property; but as soon as the call was 
made and the governor had returned, specific instructions were 
issued to them by the Secretary of War “ to act under the orders 
of the governor as in Maryland and West Virginia.” 

That the general government has the right, and that the Presi- 
dent is in duty bound, to protect United States property from in- 
jury and destruction by mob violence, using for that purpose any 
available force at his command, whether it be the marshal assisted 
by his posse, or troops acting under the immediate orders of 
their officers, will not be denied—especially when that property 
consists of “forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings,”” as it did in these considered instances. 
Early precedent gives us to understand that the President may 
go still further, and may disperse with an armed force, combina- 
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tions of men which impede the execution of the laws under which 
its “ taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” are being collected, if 
they are too powerful to be controlled by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings or by the powers vested in the marshals by 
law. But to place United States troops under the directions of 
governors of States, whatever the emergency, was certainly a 
novel proceeding. In Maryland and West Virginia, to be sure, 
where there was no effective organized and equipped militia 
available, few questions arose on account of it, but in Pennsyl- 
vania the anomalous condition of affairs presented puzzling 
problems. General Hancock arrived and established his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia during the absence of the governor. 
The inhabitants appeared to think that he was about to assume 
control of all civil matters. The mayor of the city reported to 
him for instructions. The mayor of another city telegraphed to 
him for authority to close the liquor saloons within the corpora- 
tion. The governor directed by telegram the general officers of 
the State militia to report to him for service, and the governor 
himself, upon his arrival, was under the impression that General 
Hancock would command all forces, both State and national, and 
have the general direction of their movements. 

We cannot discover any authority for this proceeding. 
Neither the Constitution nor Congress ever expressly authorized 
the President to turn over troops to the governors of States, and 
we do not think that that particular method of employment of 
them had ever before been seriously considered or contemplated. 
When. President Washington called out the militia in 1794 to 
suppress the whiskey insurrection, he himself acted as comman- 
der-in-chief. He visited their camps, appointed their officers, 
directed their movements, and retained Major-General Morgan 
in command in Western Pennsylvania for some time after the 
rioters had succumbed. Like action would undoubtedly have 
been taken by him had the difficulties been those entirely of 
State, instead of mainly national, and whether he had summoned 
United States troops or militia, for the law provided the same 
means of repression in all such cases. Within the meaning of 
the Constitution, a State-call for United States assistance is in 
the nature of an appeal to the general government to suppress 
by force, violent demonstrations. It is not in the nature of a 
request for troops to assist the State in its endeavors to maintain 
order, but of a confession on the part of the State that it is 
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unable of itself to do so, and needs the protection of a higher 
power. During the Dorr rebellion of 1842 the charter govern- 
ment of Rhode Island was recognized by the United States 
authorities as the valid one, and its application for protection 
against the armed suffragists was only delayed because the peril 
which threatened it was not deemed sufficiently serious to war- 
rant United States interference. Had the latter participated, as 
it was about to do, it would not have been as an assistant or a 
subordinate, but as the superior and controlling force in conquer- 
ing peace. 

This view of the subject was suggested by General Hancock 
in a communication which he addressed to the Secretary of 
War when the attitude of the United States troops in Penn- 
sylvania was being discussed. He said: “I am convinced 
that in the interests of our institutions the State authorities 
should first be made to develop the fact so as to be patent to the 
world, whether they can preserve order in the limits of their 
States or not, under such circumstances as are now existing, and 
especially in such great States as Pennsylvania; and that this 
question should first be determined before any further action is 
taken by the general government. * * * My impression is, 
that when State governments declare their inability to suppress 
domestic insurrection through the ordinary channels, and call 
upon the President of the United States to intervene, he 
should not do it through the civil powers of the State, 
which have already failed, but by the intervention of the Federal 
authorities by military force, himself exercising the control. 
* * * JT only present these views for your personal considera- 
tion and do not desire them to be urged in connection with the 
present condition of affairs. It may be unnecessary.” These 
extracts contain the correct interpretation of the law, and it is 
only such an employment of Federal troops in State interest 
that the Constitution contemplates. It guarantees protection 
against zxvasion and domestic violence when States are unable to 
maintain their forms of government because of either the one or 
the other difficulty, but it can only protect in the latter instance 
upon application and on confession of inability. Besides, the 
President must command the army under the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by Congress, and by them he is forced to do so 
through subordinate officers duly appointed and subject in all 
particulars to his directions. He cannot transfer the control of 
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it in any degree to a party who is not subordinate to him in all 
respects. In fine, when it is employed for State protection, he 
must employ it, and must either himself be present in person to 
command, or place it in charge of one of its duly commissioned 
officers, whom the law has given him for such purposes, and 
who is obliged to direct it according to his general instructions. 
Suppose, however, that we are in error in maintaining this 
opinion, and that the troops were correctly placed under the 
orders of governors of States, to what extent could they have 
been legitimately employed in quelling the disturbances of 1877? 
The question involves the powers of governors within the limits 
over which they exercise authority when dispersing unlawful 
combinations of men, and re-establishing the supremacy of civil 
law. They can maintain their governments with all the force 
placed at their disposal. The governor of Massachusetts did 
not hesitate to call out a large body of militia to suppress the 
Shay insurrection, nor to hold a portion of it under arms, as a 
precautionary measure with which to meet possible future diffi- 
culties, after the illegal gatherings had been scattered. In their 
actions in such emergencies, they should keep steadily in view 
the objects to be accomplished: that of restoring the civil law 
wherever suspended or overthrown, and of giving ample protec- 
tion to its agents appointed to impose and execute its mandates. 
The governor is, as it were, the high sheriff of the common- 
wealth, appointed by the people. He is in duty bound to sus- 
tain the judiciary of the State, and his posse is the whole body 
of the militia. The measure of force which he is permitted to 
use depends entirely upon circumstances. Constitutional or 
legislative barriers cannot place defined limits upon action, 
although they may guide generally the methods of application. 
Armed opposition must be met by a power adequate to over- 
come it. The law allows it, and thus the law asserts its suprem- 
acy. By the common law the humblest individual may endeavor 
of his own authority to suppress riot, and may arm himself for 
that purpose. Citizens may arm themselves and make arrests 
without warrant, and, if they have good grounds for believing 
that serious mischief will arise before the authorities can inter- 
fere, they can use sufficient force to restrain the rioters. The 
governor acts within the pale of the civil law in putting down a 
dangerous riot with the sword, and in crushing out insurrection 
with bloodshed, if circumstances show that such proceedings are 
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taken in good faith, and are by him considered necessary for the 
re-establishment of peace and former judicial sway. If United 
States troops were rightfully commanded to act under the orders. 
of the governors of those States to which they were sent that 
they might assist in quelling the disturbances, they could, under 
their direction, be employed in the same manner as the militia 
and as an assisting force. They could be scattered about in dis- 
tricts where danger was apprehended, in order to meet it promptly 
when threatened. When thus circumstanced they became, like 
the militia, a portion of the body of the people and of the coun- 
ties in which they were stationed, and, as such, were subject to 
the orders of the sheriff as a part of the posse comitatus, unless 
withheld by the special directions of governors for other pur- 
poses. For, by the common law which has descended to us, this 
ancient conservator of the peace commanded, in emergencies 
caused by domestic violence, all able-bodied men within his 
bailiwick, whether nobleman or villein, whether citizen or soldier. 
He can rightfully raise an armed force, or call upon armed or- 
ganizations to meet the enemies of established order, as did many 
of the sheriffs in the summer of 1877. If from his opinion of the 
circumstances, formed from a careful consideration of the cir- 
cumstances which exist, he believes it necessary for the protec- 
tion of property and the lives of peaceful citizens to direct the 
troops to fire upon the mob, does so direct, and with effect, the 
law declares the act void of offence and approves it. I take 
it, that in time of riot, the sheriff, outside of his judicial and 
ministerial capacities, stands in the same relation to his county 
as the governor does to his State. The former was the king’s 
officer, and whoever failed to assist him to disperse the king's 
enemies, when summoned by him so to do, was guilty of con- 
tempt against the king’s prerogative. The latter is the chief 
executive of the sovereign people, in duty bound to drive off its 
enemies and restore its rights and liberties. When rebellion 
exists in any portion of the State, the former, in his capacity of 
conservator of the peace, is subordinate to the latter in certain 
particulars; but the action of both must be that of officers of the 
civil law seeking to maintain and uphold constituted civil 
authority. The latter may summon and concentrate his militia 
and thereby weaken the power of the county and the sheriff's 
force, or he may strengthen that force by sending it into the 
sheriff's bailiwick and to his aid, or he may command and use it 
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to subdue and scatter armed opposition wherever it is found; 
but he could not authorize its officers to hold any section of the 
State under control after hostile demonstrations had ceased. 
Then the civil law, whose agent he is for a particular object, 
which he has accomplished, again puts in operation its complete 
machinery. While the militia remains within a county, without 
specific orders from the governor of the State to control its 
movements, it is subject to the call of the sheriff, and he may 
direct it as a portion of his posse. The United States Army, 
also, if made subject to State authority, is conditioned similar to 
militia, and may be obliged to act as a portion of the posse 
comitatus. 

In speaking of the powers of governors it might not be irrele- 
vant to notice the discussion which took place in Pennsylvania 
in 1877, upon the question whether its executive had the power 
to declare martial law. No declaration of that nature was made, 
hence it is not material in this review concerning the legality 
of the actual proceedings of the army, but it is important, as 
it serves to show the false position in which troops might be 
placed if subjected to State control, and is interesting, as it might 
become a matter which may arise for consideration in future 
disturbances, even if United States troops are not concerned. 
The opinion that the governor had the power to declare martial 
law over the whole or any portion of his State in case he deemed 
such a measure necessary to subdue the rioters, was strongly ad- 
vocated. The effect, however, of such a declaration upon the 
civil jurisdiction and the executive rights of the general govern- 
ment, and the fact that United States troops had been invoked 
and received, appeared to convince the governor that he could 
not make it. The Supreme Court decision in the case of Luther 
against Borden, which grew out of the Dorr rebellion, wherein 
it was affirmed that a State Legislature might declare martial 
law for the purposes of self-defence when assailed by an armed 
force, if it considered such a measure essential to the preserva~ 
tion of its institutions, was considered a precedent. Why, it 
was held, if a State in times of urgent peril may seek safety in 
a suspension, wholly or in part, of civil jurisdiction, and in the 
exercise of all the rigors of martial law, should not the Execu- 
tive, who is the first party to recognize the emergency, be the 
proper one to announce the condition of affairs? The declara- 
tion of martial law, it was said, was a war measure, and why 
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sshould it be made by a legislative body rather than by the 
power which waged the war? 

This reasoning may be very good if the premises upon which 
it is based are conceded, but we do not think that the decision 
above referred to, affirms or implies that the Legislature of a 
State can suspend civil jurisdiction and set up in its place 
martial law with all its rigor, however urgent the peril. Leav- 
ing unconsidered the important issues which would arise from 
such a declaration on the part of a State, as regards Federal 
appliances for conducting judicial or executive business, it can- 
not be clearly seen how such a power could be exercised by 
either a State Legislature or Executive. Chief-Justice Taney, 
in announcing the decision of the Supreme Court, was careful 
to limit the degree of force which could be used under his con- 
struction of martial law, by the actual amount necessary to ac- 
complish the legitimate object—that of restoring peace,—and 
declared that the party by whom, or by whose order, wilful 
injury was done to person or property, would be answerable to 
the State courts. He, however, ruled that under martial law, 
as it existed in Rhode Island, military officers “ might lawfully 
arrest any one who, from the information before them they 
had reasonable grounds to believe was engaged in the insur- 
rection, and might order a house to be forcibly entered and 
searched when there were reasonable grounds for supposing he 
might be there concealed.”’ 

This is little more than a sheriff or his deputy might do. 
Active participants in riots, insurrections, or rebellions are guilty 
of felony, and all are principals. By the common law, assailants, 
obstructors, aiders, abettors, and whosoever wears the badge of 
revolt, are principals. The sheriff may arrest them without war- 
rant, and should he, on strong suspicion of their great influence 
for mischief, follow them to their houses and arrest them, the law 
would hold him guiltless, So the governor of a State and his 
officers, in clearing obstructions from the pathway of civil juris- 
diction, might arrest without warrant those participating in the 
felonious work of destroying property and life, or of forcibly op- 
posing legal process; or those who, fleeing from such occupa- 
tion, have entered within their dwellings—especially would this 
be most necessary if insurrection had proceeded so far within 
the locality as to suspend for the time being the legal methods 
for obtaining warrants of arrest. 
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But martial law with all its rigors, and in its entirety, means 
something more than that which the Chief-Justice so carefully 
circumscribed. “It is built upon no settled principles and is en- 
tirely arbitrary in its decisions.” It has been defined as the law 
of the soldier applied to the civilian ; the rule of the general of 
the army over all persons within the limits of his command, 
where the civil jurisdiction has ceased to exist; the union of 
legislative, judicial, and executive power in one person ; military 
authority exercised in accordance with the laws and usages of 
war, extending to property and persons, depending for its severity 
upon the judgment of the commander as to what circumstances 
and necessities demand. 

Should the Legislature declare law of this nature throughout 
the State, would it not destroy its own existence? How or by 
whom could it be resurrected? Can it suspend its functions and 
‘convert its republican form of government into a government of 
force, to be controlled by a single individual who is absolved 
from obedience to State constitution and statutes? Shall an 
Executive, placed in position to maintain and execute the civil 
law, who exists solely by its existence, and whose powers are 
entirely of a civil nature, destroy or suspend the legislative or 
judicial departments of the State (the former of which furnishes 
guides for his action, and the latter of which pronounces upon 
its legality), and make himself a military ruler over his people ? 
If he can perform this feat and secure a following, what barriers 
are placed to his proceedings, and would he not be able to sub- 
vert the form of government unless Federal sovereignty interfered ? 
If he can establish martial law upon his own finding of the fact 
of necessity, what prevents him from prolonging its existence 
except his will, or, to place it mildly, his cpinion of the condition 
of State affairs? Surely a people never intended to sanction 
proceedings of this character when it was adopting measures for 
the establishment and protection of a republican form of govern- 
ment. A statute of Pennsylvania directs its governor, in case of 
invasion or insurrection, or in case a serious tumult, riot, or 
mob shall exist, to call upon the militia to repel or repress the 
same; and a large body of militia was organized and equipped 
in order to place the means of accomplishment within his power. 
In furnishing these means the Legislature intended that the 
Executive, acting within the civil law, should protect the liberties 
of citizens, and not that he might, by declaring the existence of 
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war, introduce military rule which would, in theory, at least, de- 
prive them of their freedom. 

The opinion that either the legislative or executive depart- 
ment could impose martial law over a portion of a State, would 
not appear to be attended with so many objections as that either 
could establish it over its entire extent. Yet, those which exist 
are equally fatal to its correctness. It is difficult to see how 
a governor of his own motion could wrest a portion of his State 
from legislative or judicial control, or how the Legislature could 
turn the same over to the Executive for conquest. If armed 
rioters obtain the ascendency over the ordinary civil officers, 
whose duty it is to preserve the peace, it would seem strange 
that the whole population of the locality could be treated as 
inhabitants of a war province. The liberties of the people are 
too firmly established to be so easily jeopardized. 

If the active measures put in force by a governor to suppress 
serious riots in any portion of his State may be considered as be- 
longing to war and not as of a civil character, like those which a 
sheriff may undertake within his own county to disperse mis- 
chievous and unlawful gatherings, what would result from his 
occupancy of the disturbed section with militia? If he isthereby 
placed as an enemy to the enemies of order and his troops con- 
stitute an occupying army, the district stands under the law 
martial, in consequence of such occupancy, whether he proclaims 
the same or not; for that law is simply military authority exer- 
cised in accordance with the laws and usages of war, and, says 
Dr. Lieber, “ its most complete sway is allowed, even in the com- 
mander’s own country when face to face with the enemy, because 
of the necessities of the case.” This view, that a governor's 
action under such circumstances was in the nature of a war 
measure, was not entertained by the governor of Massachusetts 
when he gave instructions to General Lincoln to move against 
the insurgents who were participating in the Shay rebellion. 
Proceed under the guidance of the civil law, he commands: 
‘** Consider yourself in all your military offensive operations con-. 
stantly as under the direction of the civil officer, saving when 
any armed force shall appear and oppose your marching to exe- 
cute these orders.” Neither was it entertained by the framers of 
the Constitution, who forbade a State to engage in war. unless 
actually invaded, or unless some great peril assailed it which 
would not admit of the delay necessary to receive protection 
from the general government. 
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In case the executive or legislative departments of a State 
should make declaration of martial law against a part thereof, 
and thereupon State judicial proceedings in the locality should 
be stayed by military order, such action could not affect the sta- 
tus of the United States District Court. If, under these sup- 
“posed circumstances, the governor, by the established usages 
acknowledged in the law martial, should arrest and hold a citizen, 
and should the latter make application to the United States ju- 
dicial authorities for the writ of habeas corpus, could the judge 
refuse to issue it, even though the citizen was not an agent 
or civil officer of the general government in any sense whatever ? 
Had the case of Luther against Borden gone to the United States 
Supreme Court on the question of unlawful and continued im- 
prisonment under habeas-corpus proceedings, involving the right 
of the State to suspend the writ throughout its limits, we think 
that the decision would have been favorable to the plaintiff, 
although martial law virtually suspends its privileges; and if that 
law can be set up, the commanding officer of troops within 
the scope of its authority may imprison and hold in durance any 
citizen whom he thinks interferes materially with his war opera- 
tions. For, the same chief-justice who delivered the opinion of 
the court in the above-mentioned case, declared the action of 
President Lincoln in suspending the writ in 1861 to be illegal, 
and held that the power of suspension was vested by the Consti- 
tution in Congress alone. He certainly could not have found 
that the Legislature of a State possessed such power. This ac- 
tion on the part of President Lincoln gave rise to earnest debate 
and was upheld by his party on the ground that the force of cir- 
cumstances justified it. The statute of 1863, however, rendered 
further argument of the point unimportant, as it legalized pro- 
ceedings already taken, and inferentially declared that the power 
resided in Congress, since the statute was permissive, and placed 
limits on the President's action by allowing a suspension of the 
writ only during the continuance of the rebellion then exist- 
ing, which, of course, was erroneous if the power rested in 
the discretion of the Executive, and was in the nature of a 
prerogative. The same inference may be drawn from the 4th 
section of the act of April 20, 1871, which allowed the President 
under certain circumstances to suspend the privileges of this writ, 
but for a certain definite period of time only. Pesident Jefferson 
understood that the suspending authority belonged to the legis- 
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lative branch of the government, and demonstrated his views in. 
early correspondence and in his communication to that body, in 
1807, concerning the Burr conspiracy. Washington, also, in his. 
supervision of the troops during the whiskey insurrection, made 
them subservient to the civil authorities, and did not attempt to. 
exercise any of the powers with which an actual condition of war 
would have clothed him. If this writ can be set aside only by 
Congress it would be impossible for a State through a proclama- 
tion of war, or, what is the same thing, a declaration of martial 
law, to suspend it; and if a State cannot suspend it, it would ap. 
pear very strange that it had the right under any circumstances 
to declare martial law, by which a commander of troops is 
not bound by habeas-corpus proceedings within the territory 
over which, by force of the declaration, he exercises military con- 
trol. We believe, therefore, that neither the Legislature nor the 
governor of a State has the constitutional right to destroy 
or hold in abeyance the measures by which republican govern- 
ment is conducted, and substitute in their stead martial law 
or military rule. 

To the question, then, as to what the governor of a State can 
do in case of serious outbreaks and riots within the sphere of his 
jurisdiction, we would again answer, that he can wield the weapons 
which the civil law gives him, and which are commonly expressly 
provided for by statute. He can scatter therewith the illegal 
combinations, and assist, with as much force as he considers neces- 
sary, the officers of the courts to make individual arrests. Should 
he pursue conspirators to their castles, arrest them there, and 
hold them until their conduct can be judicially investigated, acting 
at the time in the interest of peace, the maintenance of the civil 
law, and for the preservation of republican institutions, the law, 
whose agent and defender he is, will justify his conduct and will 
also excuse him if he chance to err in judgment. They who dis- 
regard the observance of every law and engage in conspiracy and 
insurrection, should not be too zealously protected while busy in 
plotting their machinations. Joab, the leader of the attempted 
insurrection against King David, was justifiably slain while 
holding on to the horns of the altar in the temple of the Lord, 
because “ he shed the blood of war in peace and put the blood of 
war upon his girdle that was about his loins.” How much more 
wicked than he are they who attack modern civil institutions and 
endeavor to destroy them by physical force! For they strike 
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not only at the majesty of the government, but at the very prin- 
ciples upon which the welfare and prosperity and, it might almost 
be said, the very existence of society depend. Citizens engaged 
in the felonious work of destroying the law should not suc- 
cessfully plead it to prevent arrest, in order that they may escape 
punishment for their crimes. 

If the governor, executing the mandates of the civil law, is: 
unable to re-establish it where overthrown, by the forces at his 
command ; if riot ripens into rebellion which he is powerless to 
suppress ; then the Legislature, or, when it cannot be convened, 
the governor himself may demand of the United States the per- 
formance of its constitutional guarantee, viz., its promise to re- 
store to the State its republican form of government. Thereupon 
this higher and protecting sovereignty is obliged to take State 
affairs under its own supervision and cannot surrender its control 
until revolt is conquered and peace restored ; and it may, for the 
accomplishment of this legitimate object, make use of its army 
and navy and the militia of all other States, also all the war 
powers which the Constitution has given it. 

The action of the President, therefore, in 1877, in reporting 
his troops to the governors of States, appears incorrect, for the 
reasons, that Federal interference should not have been at- 
tempted until State measures had been tried and found insuffi- 
cient ; that he is not at liberty to transfer his troops to another 
political power for any use whatever, although it be in certain 
particulars subordinate, but must himself employ them when 
they are required in the execution of the laws or in the suppres- 
sion of insurrection ; and further, that a governor, when engaged 
in suppressing internal dissensions among the inhabitants of his 
State, is an officer of, and acts within the intended scope of, 
civil law, and cannot call to his assistance the war force of the 
general government. If the President legally placed a portion 
of the army under the control of governors, in response to their 
calls for aid, we fail to see any unlawful action on its part, as 
actually circumstanced, in obeying the summons of State 
sheriffs, or in making arrests of citizens participating in riot, 
whereby property and life were endangered. 

In seasons of peril, the public desire for safety masters the wish 
for a strict execution of the laws, and this fact may explain the 
popular demand for United States troops in various sections of 
the country, and even in States where the governors declined to. 
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call upon the President for assistan¢e. It doubtless quieted dis- 
cussion at the time as to their legitimate employment, and the 
excellent service which they rendered has induced the belief that 
they fulfilled the mission for which they were intended. The 
opinion that they were rightly used when acting under the gene- 
ral directions of State governors was, however, almost universal. 
The latter assumed such to be the case, and not only applied for 
them, but decided when those sent could be withdrawn. The 
governor of Pennsylvania, on October 19th, informed General 
Hancock that he had written to the President, to the effect that 
the troops could be assigned to other duties, as the necessity for 
their presence in Pennsylvania had passed. From West Vir- 
ginia the governor informed the Secretary of War that the 
emergency was over and the troops could be taken from the 
State. The governor of Maryland gives the entire position as- 
sumed, for, in his communication announcing that violence had 
ceased and that orders for the withdrawal of the troops could be 
issued, he remarked that the July disorders imposed upon him 
the constitutional obligation to require from the President the 
employment of such parts of the forces of the United States as 
might be necessary, fo assist the civil and military powers of the 
State in the enforcement of the laws. Both the general and 
the State governments acted upon the theory that United 
States troops must be turned over to State executives and 
remain under their supervision until the riots should be sup- 
pressed. This is high authority. How far impending peril or 
the force of circumstances influenced this mode of action, we 
have no means of ascertaining. Whatever view is taken, it is 
difficult and dangerous to combat theory so strongly supported ; 
but in endeavors to discover the meaning of the statute of 1878, 
we have been led to believe that such Federal interference in 
State affairs is not sanctioned by the Constitution, nor “ ex- 
pressly authorized by act of Congress.” 

The employment of the army in other particulars during 
the summer of 1877 will now be briefly enquired into, in order 
to detect, if possible, any further supposed illegality of action 
on its part. The government moved portions of it over rail- 
toad lines of communication throughout various States, and 
concentrated upwards of four thousand men at feebly protected 
United States arsenals, and at important railroad centres. It 
thus moved troops because of the threatening aspect of affairs, 
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but took no action in State matters outside of the limits of the 
three which had called upon it for assistance, except to keep 
routes of travel open. These measures were precautionary, 
and were manifestly owing to the insurrectionary aspect of 
affairs throughout that section of country over which portions 
of the army journeyed, and in which parts thereof were con- 
centrated. They gave rise to some comment and to opinions 
which were extravagant. It was even asserted that United 
States troops had no right to pass through a State in those 
troublous times, unless the governor had made his constitu- 
tional call for protection, and they were viewed by the agitators 
of the disturbances as checks upon their excesses, which they 
denominated liberties. On the other hand, they were looked 
upon by the law-abiding classes as eminently proper and wisely 
directed, and city officials, in some instances, requested to 
make use of them to preserve the peace—erroneously suppos- 
ing that their arrival among them was intended to serve such 
purposes. 

The President’s action in strengthening the guards at United 
States arsenals, and in so placing troops that government prop- 
erty might be properly protected, was so manifestly within 
the sphere of his duty, that it is useless to consider it. Did 
he, or his officers, act rightly or judiciously in concentrating 
them at railroad centres, often within large populous cities, in 
order that they might be available should their employment 
become necessary? Before attempting to answer this question, 
it becomes important to inquire what particular employment of 
them was likely to arise, under the circumstances presented, 
_ which acts of Congress expressly authorized and demanded. A 
statute of 1861 provides that “ whenever, by reason of unlawful 
obstructions, combinations, or assemblages of persons, or rebel- 
lion against the authority of the Government of the United 
States, it shall become impracticable, in the judgment of the 
President of the United States, to enforce, by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United States 
within any State or Territory of the United States, it shall be 
lawful for the President * * * to employ such parts of the 
land and naval forces of the United States as he may deem 
necessary to enforce the faithful execution of the laws of the 
United States,” etc. 

The oth section of the Civil Rights Bill of 1866 empowers 
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the President to employ the army to execute its provisions, if 
he shall consider it necessary. The 3d section of the act of 
April 20, 1871, directs “that in all cases, when insurrection, 
domestic violence, unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in 
any State, shall so obstruct or hinder the execution of the laws 
thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive any portion or 
class of the people of such State of any of the rights, privileges, 
or immunities, or protection, named in the Constitution, and 
secured by this act, and the constituted authorities of such 
State shall either be unable to protect, or shall, from any cause, 
fail in or refuse protection of the people in such rights, * * * 
or whenever any such insurrection, violence, unlawful combina- 
tion or conspiracy shall oppose or obstruct the laws of the 
United States or the due execution thereof, * * * it shall 
be lawful for the President, and it shall be his duty, to take such 
measures, by the employment of the militia or the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or of either, or by other means, as 
he may deem necessary for the suppression of such insurrection, 
domestic violence, or combinations.” 

These statutory provisions oblige the President, in the event 
of serious riots or threatened insurrections in any State or States, 
which so obstruct the execution of their laws, or the laws of the 
United States, as to deprive citizens of their constitutional rights 
and privileges, or which prevent the enforcement of any of the 
United States laws by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings, to use the military power at his disposal to suppress the — 
disturbances, whether or not called upon to act by the State 
authorities. Although enacted to meet difficulties which grew 
out of the late war, and to enforce legislation fixing the status of 
a class of inhabitants, upon whom were imposed new social con- 
ditions as one of its results, they are still operative and binding; 
and taken in connection with the obligations of the general gov- 
ernment to defend a State against its enemies, whether internal 
or foreign, in case of its own inability to protect itself, it would 
seem that the alarming insurrectionary movements of 1877 com- 
pelled the concentration of troops at points where their presence 
might be required, or from which they could be easily taken for 
service in other localities. It was not intended that they should be 
used in matters pertaining to the State unless on proper con- 
stitutional demand. The Secretary of War expressly ordered 
that they could not, until a call was made by a State upon the 
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United States, and responded to, take any part in suppressing 
insurrection against State law. 

In executing the orders directing movements, the army 
opened up necessary routes of travel through many of the States. 
No decided force was used by it, as none was required, but it had 
the undoubted right to remove all obstructions, even if presented 
in the form of rioters or armed insurrectionists. The mob which 
detained the train-load of troops at the Jersey City depot, might 
legally have been fired upon if officers had found that such se- 
vere measures were requisite to enable them to proceed on their 
journey. The orders which they had received obliged them to 
go forward, and there was no alternative. Those who opposed 
their progress were, in so far as their opposition extended, public 
enemies, engaged in attempts to defeat the mandates of the 
President of the United States. The law supposes that the latter 
will move troops wherever, within the limits of the country, his 
judgment dictates; it does more, as it expressly provides that he 
may take possession of railroad lines, when, in his opinion, the 
public safety requires it; and he may therefore protect and 
assist companies operating them in the interest of the govern- 
ment. 

The directions issued by the President and his officers to 
govern the army, should its aid be required or demanded by 
United States marshals, still remain to be noticed. Those in 
Indiana and in Eastern and Western Pennsylvania called upon 
government for troops to assist in enforcing judicial process. 
In the latter State large railroad properties, at the time in the 
hands of receivers, had been taken possession of by rioters, 
and the circuit judge directed the marshal to protect them 
“against all manner of interference.” The President decided 
that troops should be furnished upon the application of the 
marshals engaged in enforcing United States judicial process— 
officers commanding the same to warn insurgents to disperse and 
peaceably retire to their homes, before resorting to force. The 
orders of the division commander in such cases did not allow the 
co-operation of troops unless the marshal presented to the 
officer in charge “a specific order of the United States Court 
directing each especial action.” 

These instructions indicate a proper employment of the 
army, even if not based upon expressei constitutional pro- 
visions or acts of Congress. It was impossible to enforce 
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United States law by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings, because of “ unlawful obstructions” on the part of rioters, 
and the occasion warranted the use of the army, in some 
manner, in endeavors to execute the same. The marshal pos- 
sesses the same powers in his labors of executing United States 
law that sheriffs do in executing State law, and why was not he 
the proper party to be supplied with troops, as he could not, 
under the circumstances which then existed, obtain an adequate 
force by summoning to his aid the people of his district? The 
5th section of the act of April 9, 1866, known as the Civil Rights 
Bill, provides that the marshal, in executing process under said 
act, shall have authority to summon and call to his aid the 
bystanders or posse comitatus, or such portion of the army as 
may be necessary for the performance of the duty with which he 
is charged—implying thereby, that, in the opinion of Congress, 
he is the authorized person to direct troops when engaged in the 
enforcement of judicial process. In Pennsylvania, to be sure, the 
State and United States authorities were in apparent conflict, 
because the troops had been placed under the orders of the 
governor, and were really employed at one and the same time in 
assisting both the State and United States civil officers; but 
independent of this inconsistency, which has been fully dis- 
cussed, or rather, if the general government had not in a few 
instances committed the absurdity of turning over the troops 
to State direction, its orders, requiring them to assist marshals 
according to the instructions which it issued, were, we believe, 
strictly within the meaning of constitutional and statute pro- 
visions. 

The action on the part of the army in connection with the 
riots of 1877 has now, in all essential particulars, been men- 
tioned. In attempts to apply the law to it, this difficulty is 
mainly encountered—that of arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
as to the correct methods of employment. We find a condition 
of affairs in which the army could rightfully, and should prop- 
erly, have been employed; but how, or by what means, or 
through what agency the employment should have been con- 
ducted, it is puzzling to understand. The statute of 1878 does 
not furnish any light upon the subject. It forbids the use of the 
army in the execution of the laws, except in cases and under 
circumstances when the Constitution or acts of Congress ex- 
pressly direct it, and apparently leaves methods of application 
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for the Executive to determine. This is doubtless prudent, since 
the President, who must judge of emergencies and is responsible 
for that use, should be allowed a latitude of action sufficiently 
broad to meet the varying circumstances which are likely to 
arise upon such occasions; and he should be sustained, unless his 
course is manifestly illegal. The law never imposes an obliga- 
_tion without giving the way and means of execution. When, in 
cases of riots, insurrections, and rebellions, the President is 
expressly directed to employ the army to suppress the same, 
and the methods of employment are not expressly stated, it is 
only fair to presume that they are implied, and that he is vested 
with large discretion in determining and applying them. 

One prevailing impression has been destroyed by the statute 
of 1878. Before its enactment, it was supposed that circum- 
stances might exist in which State officers could summon troops 
to act as a posse comitatus. The troops themselves never sup- 
posed that they had lost their obligations as citizens, and consid- 
ered that they could be called upon, individually at least, and 
especially when occupying State land, to assist in quelling riots 
within a sheriff's jurisdiction, if their services were not demanded 
at the time by the United States Government. The statute, 
however, forbids it, and makes it illegal to employ any part of 
the army as a posse comitatus or otherwise, for the purpose of 
executing the laws, except it is expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress. Whether this means, also, that any 
portion of it shall not be summoned by United States marshals, 
unless the latter have that authority given them specially in the 
provisions of the statutes which they are endeavoring to enforce, 
or whether it means that it shall never be employed as a posse 
comitatus (since troops can only act under their own officers, and 
as a body, and not individually like members of a posse), and 
only otherwise as a military body, and by a party expressly 
authorized by statute to employ it, does not clearly appear. 

More explicit legislation regarding the employment of the 
army when called upon to suppress insurrections and rebellions, 
and to explain legal restrictions placed upon its use, is greatly 
needed. In the language of Judge Story, ‘‘the regulation of 
the whole subject is always to be in the power of Congress; and 
it may from time to time be moulded so as to escape from all 
dangerous abuses.” 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES, 
Unirep STATES ARMY. 


PART I. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: It was not without 
hesitation that I accepted the invitation of the Council to read a 
paper before the Military Service Institution. Not that I failed 
to appreciate the honor conferred upon me, but I was not sure 
of my ability to present a military theme in a manner worthy of 
the reputation the Institution has already gained. 

In offering you a few sheets from my military scrap-book, I 
must apologize for the desultory form of these memoranda, in 
which I shall rove from one topic to another in a rambling sort 
of way, leaving you to gather here and there perhaps a sugges- 
tion that may be found useful, or an incident that may be worth 
remembering. 

Partly from the lapse of time, and partly because my military 
service of seven years was a comparatively brief episode in a 
busy career of varied employments, I recall the eventful epoch of 
the Civil War as one recalls a revery ora dream. For nearly half a 
century before April, 1861, this country had enjoyed tranquillity— 
and I had almost said peace, because our Indian and Mexican 
wars had not disturbed the avocations of our people, nor made 
serious demands upon the national resources, in men or money. 
We had indulged a belief that our union of States was sacred, 
inviolable, and imperishable.* For us “it bore a charmed life 
which must not yield to one of woman born.” From this illusion 
we were awakened by the batteries of Beauregard and the sur- 
render of Sumter to superior forces, organized on our own soil, 
under a hostile flag. 

* Proclamation of President Lincoln, No. 19, March 30, 1863. 
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The electric flash that brought this news to the North was 
not quicker than the martial current that sped from man 
to man, and from woman to woman, transforming our people 
from civilians to soldiers. The flag lowered at Sumter was un- 
furled everywhere: on the spires of church and cathedral, in 
Wall Street, in the market-places and work-shops, in every vil- 
lage, and over school-houses, and over the homes of the rich and 
the poor, far and near. The newspapers, like mirrors, reflected 
the universal war-movement of the people. Public meetings were 
‘as spontaneous as the April leaves that filled the woods. Union 
Square could not hold the thousands poured into it from every 
avenue and street, like unloosened streams hurrying to the sea. 
Go where you would, there was but one theme to talk about: 
the impending war! Traffic lost its thrift. Industries were 
tedious. Amusements lacked zest, and it was only the sound of 
the drum and the bugle that won every ear. 

The flag, so long without meaning, unless seen far away from 
home, on some distant sea, or in a foreign land, all at once had 
a new significance. It filled our eyes and stirred our hearts. 
We counted its stars. It stood forthe Union. For the rich it 
meant their wealth ; for the poor, who have only a country and 
a home, it meant every thing they held dear. For the slave it 
meant freedom. We saw the colors proudly carried by the bat- 
talions hastily summoned to Washington ; and among the multi- 
tudes that filled the streets gayly decked with a thousand banners, 
there were not many who did not wish themselves in the ranks. 

It was on one of these stirring days in April, 1861, that 
I enlisted in Company B. of the 71st Battalion of the National 
Guard under my friend Col. Vosburgh, then under orders to em- 
bark the following day for Washington. The next morning, as 
I was entering my carriage, fully equipped, to drive to the wharf 
where our transport was lying, I was met by several friends, 
who earnestly represented that I could better serve the cause by 
raising a regiment. They would not listen to my objections 
founded on lack of experience, which was limited to a brief ser- 
vice in the 12th National Guard, under Col. Henry G. Stebbins. 
They undertook to get the necessary authorization from Gover- 
nor Morgan, which indeed was telegraphed to me from Albany 
on the same day, before Col. Vosburgh sailed. Thus rapidly 
was I advanced from the ranks to the grade of a regimental com- 
mander. 
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Nor was it long before I had my eight companies, such was 
the ardor of recruits to join the standard wherever raised. In 
reply to my request for a mustering officer, I was surprised to re- 
ceive an order from the governor to raise a brigade of five regi- 
ments. This duty I proceeded to execute, asking at the same 
time that the command of the brigade should be given to an 
officer of the Regular Army. Before the 18th of May I had forty 
companies organized and mustered in the service of the State by 
officers of the governor's staff, when I received a communication 
from His Excellency directing me to disband all but eight com. 
panies, for the reason that he had authorized more troops to be 
raised in the city of New York than could be accepted without 
causing dissatisfaction in the interior counties. 

The execution of this painful order provoked such remon- 
strances from officers and such appeals from the ranks, that I 
was constrained to go to Washington and ask President Lincoln 
to receive the men as recruits for the Army. I proposed to the 
President to establish a large camp on Staten Island, as a depot 
for recruits for the whole Army, regular and volunteer ; that re- 
cruits should be instructed in this camp, and sent to the field as 
required to keep up volunteer and‘ regular regiments to the 
proper standard of strength ; that out of the surplus of recruits, 
regiments of “ United States Volunteers” should be organized 
under the direction of the War Department. These troops I 
proposed to enlist for “three years or the war,” and to denomi- 
nate all of them “ United States Volunteers.” 

I represented to the President that it might be expedient to 
establish several such camps, one in the Eastern, one in the 
Middle, and another in the Western States, where the War Depart- 
ment could collect many thousands of recruits for all arms of the 
service,—men who had been unable to find room in the seventy- 
five regiments then called into service from the States. With 
these camps, I pointed out, the Government might profit by the 
universal ardor then prevailing to enter the service, which was 
exemplified by my letter-book, in charge of the late Major Wm. 
A. Sleaven, showing that nearly thirty thousand men had been 
offered to me in different States; that the losses suffered by 
regiments from the casualties of service could be at once re- 
placed by instructed men, under a system of recruiting depend- 
ing directly on the War Department, and embracing the require- 
ments of the whole Army; so that regiments, brigades, and di- 
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visions might be constantly maintained at their maximum 
standard. 

And, in conclusion, I urged that the “‘ power to raise armies” 
granted to Congress by the Constitution, conferred upon the 
Federal Government ample discretion as to the manner and form 
in which it should organize the land and naval forces it might de- 
termine to employ. 

This was my first official interview with the man, then only 
known to the country as a successful politician, who was to be- 
come so illustrious as one of the wisest of rulers, and so endeared 
to mankind for his virtues and martyrdom. 

He said, after hearing my statement: “ Sickles, I want your 
men, and I want you to command them, but we have no arms or 
equipments, and but little money to buy them, if they could be 
found. How long can you keep your men together? ’”’ 

I replied that we were quartered in houses in the city and 
suburbs, and that if formally authorized by the Government to 
raise a brigade of “ United States Volunteers,” I would undertake 
their equipment and subsistence, and hold the force subject to 
his orders. 

The President said: “ I like that idea of United States Volun- 
teers, but you see where it leads to! What will the governors 
say if I raise regiments without their having a hand in it?” 

The Secretary of War was summoned. When General Cam- 
eron arrived, the President put the matter in his direct and clear 
way. The Secretary expressed his approval of the plan to establish 
large recruiting camps. Going to the map, he pointed out several 
locations, one of them on the Susquehanna, not far from Gettys- 
burg, which he said he could fill up with thirty thousand recruits 
in thirty days. 

“Mr. President,” he said, growing animated in the discussion, 
“we shall need all the men we can get, and now is the time to en- 
list them. Let us begin at once. From Staten Island they can 
be sent anywhere by sea, or from Harrisburg by rail. By all 
means let us have three or four of these camps for our own 
recruits.” 

President Lincoln replied: “ We will consider the subject of 
the camps at a cabinet meeting. Meanwhile, give Sickles author- 
ity to raise and equip five regiments of ‘ United States Volun- 
teers,’ and we will see how this beginning ends.” 

I fancied that this order would be easily executed, by the 
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simple proceeding of mustering out my command from the ser- 
vice of the State of New York, and mustering them in the service 
of the United States. In fact, however, it was not until the 
29th of June, six weeks afterward, that Captains Cogswell and 
Hayman, two of the authorized mustering officers, arrived in my 
camp on Staten Island and formally mustered us in the service. 
Meanwhile, I had subsisted and equipped the whole body of five 
thousand troops, except arms, of which I had only been able to 
buy a small number. 

The truth is, as soon as it was known that the President had 
decided to receive volunteers directly in the service of the 
United States, without the intervention of the governors, Gov- 
ernor Morgan, supported by several of his colleagues, remon- 
strated, to put it mildly ; an animated correspondence followed ; 
now it was reported that, at the instance of the governors, the 
President had revoked my authority ; then, after one of my 
frequent visits to Washington, the journals would announce that 
the President still favored my plan. And after a long and spicy 
contention President Lincoln finally: directed that I should be 
commissioned colonel of “‘ United States Volunteers,’’ and that 
my command should be received in the service, leaving for fur- 
ther consideration the question of raising more troops in the 
same way. And so far as I know, the opposition of the govern. 
ors prevented the further raising of “ United States Volunteers ” 
until the colored regiments were organized, unless perhaps Gen- 
eral Hancock’s veterans should be mentioned as another excep- 
tion, as I believe his enlistments were mustered directly in the 
service of the United States. 

The interregnum of six weeks, from the eighteenth of May, 
when I was ordered by Gov. Morgan to disband four of my regi- 
ments, to the twenty-ninth of June, when we were mustered in 
the United States service, was an interval full of responsibilities, 
anxieties, and incidents. Confident of ultimate success, and 
relying on the word of President Lincoln, I bought tents and put 
my men under canvas in an admirable camp on Staten Island, 
south of Fort Wadsworth, the dependencies of which had been 
placed at my disposal by the War Department. I bought camp 
and garrison equipage, and instructed my command in all the 
details of camp life, including the important organization of the 
mess. Before long all were uniformed and partly armed, the 
same arms serving one battalion after another for instruction. 
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_ From sunrise to sunset, on the ample parade ground by the sea- 
side, the work of instruction by squads, companies, and battal- 
ions was pushed on briskly. On Sunday afternoon, in the 
presence of an admiring multitude from town and country, the 
whole brigade was in line, and after a series of evolutions, ter- 
minating in a review, the little army returned to their tents on 
the slope,—a picturesque scene still remembered by many people 
I sometimes meet. 

I am not informed of any other brigade that, up to the date 
of the battle of Bull Run, had been thoroughly trained in camp 
life and exercised in field evolutions before being ordered to 
the front for actual service in the field. And I have reasons for 
the belief that the persistent opposition made to my organiza- 
tion, by the State authorities, on the ground that we were “ United 
States’ and not “State Volunteers,” prevented my command 
from being ordered to report to General McDowell before the 
battle of Bull Run. It is not for me to say how the fortunes of 
that day might have been influenced by the presence of a com- 
pact body of five thousand well-drilled troops, officers and men, 
all well known to each other, and animated by a strong “ esprit 
du corps.” The record not long afterwards made by the brigade 
in its first battle justifies, perhaps, our regret that we had not 
the chance to begin our first campaign at Bull Run. 

It was during this conflict between State and Federal author- 
ity that I first met President Arthur, then chief quartermaster 
on the staff of Governor Morgan. Three companies recruited for 
me in Chatauqua and Cattaraugus counties had arrived early in 
the morning by the Albany boat. They were accompanied by 
an escort of prominent citizens, amongst whom I remember Mr. 
Fenton, afterward Governor. Before sending the troops to 
Camp Scott I ordered a good breakfast for the men from a res- 
taurant in the neighborhood of the City Hall Park, where they 
were quartered for the morning, in the State Barracks, then oc- 
cupying nearly all the space from the Court-House to the Post- 
Office. While I was entertaining the officers and their friends 
at Delmonico’s, on the corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, 
my quartermaster, Captain Wiley, came to the hotel and in- 
formed me that General Arthur, by order of the “ Board of War,” 
a military council of State officials at Albany, had refused to 
allow my men to use the tables and benches and camp utensils 
in the Park Barracks, where the Chatauqua companies were 
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already eating their frugal breakfast ; and when I arrived, Gen. 
eral Arthur showed me the telegram conveying this churlish 
order, expressing at the same time his regret that it had been his 
unpleasant duty to remove my men from the State quarters. To 
this length had reached the contention between the State and 
National authorities, touching the organization of the volunteer 
forces, that the commonest hospitalities and courtesies were 
refused to the “ United States Volunteers.” 

Meanwhile, my organization was undergoing an important 
change. To make up for large losses of men by desertion during 
the long delay before we were mustered in, I had recruited com. 
panies in other States, so that before the middle of-June I had 
considerable numbers from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Michigan, besides New York. This proof of the 
popular preference for a United States organization over State 
battalions brought out fresh remonstrances from the governors, 
and again the report was widely spread that President Lincoln 
had been constrained to yield and issue an order to disband the 
“ United States Volunteers,” known as the “ Excelsior Brigade.” 
This rumor took me again to Washington. The good Father 
Abraham received me with his usual kindness. “ Your camp 
has gone all to pieces, I hear,” was his first rather discouraging 
remark. “ Not yet, Your Excellency,” I replied. 

“ They tell me,” Mr. Lincoln continued, “ that you have lost 
most of your men; I hope this is not true, for I am still puzzled 
to see just what I am to do with our ‘ United States Volunteers.’” 

I informed the President that I had indeed lost a large num- 
ber of men by desertion, but that they were replaced by recruits _ 
from five or six States, so that my numbers stood intact, and it 
could no longer be said that I was trespassing on the preroga- 
tives of Governor Morgan. 

After a few moments of reflection Mr. Lincoln rose and dis- 
missed me in his genial way, exclaiming: ‘‘ Sickles, you are all 
right now ; that last expedient of recruiting from half a dozen 
States has relieved me from embarrassment. Your organization 
is no longer local. Whatever may be said of the authority of 
the President to raise volunteers, you have put yourself outside 
the jurisdiction of any governor. You are raising United States 
troops from all parts of the Union. Hold your men together 
three days longer and the mustering officer will come and take 
you all in out of the cold.” 
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I returned to my camp the next morning, fortified in authority, 
and lost no time in conveying the good news to my officers and 
men at dress parade that evening. 

The day following, I had been away from camp for a — 
of hours, and on getting back was surprised to receive a report 
that one of my companies, numbering ninety men, had left their 
quarters and were on their way to the Quarantine ferry-boat—a 
march of about three miles—intending to join a regiment in the 
city, which would be mustered in that day and embark at once 
for the Valley of the Shenandoah. I was not long in deciding 
that this sort of thing must be stopped at all hazards. So I or- 
dered a well-armed and well-officered company from Long Island, 
under command of Captain Quarterman, to pursue and capture 
the fugitives. I pushed ahead at a quick pace, and reached the 
ferry-boat, on which the company had already embarked, at the 
moment when the crew were loosening the hawser from the pier. 

Dismountiag, and stepping on the gang-plank as the sailors 
were about to haul it aboard, I informed the captain that he was 
aiding men enlisted in the Army to desert, and that his vessel 
would not be permitted to leave her moorings until they had 
disembarked. For some time the issue was uncertain, the cap- 
tain not relishing the loss of so many passengers, and perhaps 
not pleased with the exercise of such peremptory authority over 
his steamer—when Captain Quarterman and his Long Island 
Blues arrived and turned the scale in my favor by the weight of 
eighty and odd rifles. The prisoners were conducted back to 
Camp Scott, where an ovation awaited the fleet and energetic 
Quarterman and his company. 

Prompt investigation disclosed the cause of this wholesale 
desertion, and afforded a remedy which I was luckily able to en- 
force the same day. It appeared that the captain, demoralized 
by the long delay in defining the status of my command, had 
sold his company to a so-called ‘‘ California Regiment,” which 
was being organized in New York, with more officers and money 
than men. The scheme was to muster the company in the 
“California Regiment,” when the old officers would resign and 
the purchasers be appointed by the State authorities, although, 
of course, they did not countenance the transaction. 

As the company was not delivered at the “ California ” camp 
at the time stipulated, the purchasers came over to Camp Scott, 
under cover of the evening, to learn the cause of the delay. Ar- 
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rested and brought to my quarters they proved to be a so-called 
captain and two lieutenants. At once I convened a court- 
martial, which assembled at ten oclock at night, and aftera 
“short, sharp, and decisive” trial, all of the culprits, including 
both buyers and sellers of recruits, were condemned to be shot 
at midnight. The sentence, having been duly confirmed by the 
General commanding, was read to the terrified emissaries of the 
“ California Regiment,” and solemn preparations made for the 
execution of the penalty. A firing party was detailed, the con- 
demned culprits were blindfolded and conducted under guard to 
the outskirts of the camp, placed in line, and allowed fifteen 
minutes’ respite for prayers and preparation for death. 

In response to the most moving appeals from the prisoners, 
and their solemn promises of reform, and their disclosures of 
other schemes to entice away my men, the commanding officer 
of the firing party opened a sealed order of which he was the 
bearer, and which he was directed to open before the execution 
of the sentence. It contained a reprieve until the record and 
findings of the court should be submitted to the President for 
approval. This lesson ended any more buying and selling re- 
cruits at my camp. 

Orders from General Scott, directing me to proceed to the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, happily hastened my command to the 
front, where other responsibilities and duties soon superseded 
the harassing anxieties and contentions of the past two months. 
The vanquished State authorities did not accept their discom- 
fiture with the best grace, for I had not been long in the field 
before I received a bill from the ordnance officer in charge of 
the State arsenal, in which I was charged twelve cents a day each 
for the use of three hundred old muskets I had borrowed of him 
for the instruction of recruits in the manual of arms, whilst act- 
ting under the orders of the Albany “ Board of War.” This 
little bill of twenty-five hundred dollars still remains unpaid. 

I trust, gentlemen, you will pardon me if the biographical 
form of this narrative gives it an apparent egotism, alike foreign 
to my taste and purpose ; but I really cannot help drawing on 
my own experience in discussing military themes, for I have no 
store-house of scientific research to supply me with other ma- 
terial. My desire, however, in these reminiscences, is to- point 
out some of the difficulties inseparable from our methods of 
augmenting our military force, when emergencies arise requiring 
a large army. 
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Once in the field, the next question was the important matter 
of commissions for my officers. As yet I was the only one com- 
missioned. As colonel of “ United States Volunteers,” I com- 
manded a brigade of five regiments by seniority, the relative rank 
of the other regimental commands being governed by the differ- 
ence of a day in the muster of each battalion. And, in fact, the 
other commissions were never issued, so persistent was the 
opposition of the governors to a precedent which threatened to 
deprive them of cherished patronage. 

After addressing the War Department several times on the 
subject, I ventured to invoke once more the help of my good 
friend the President, reminding him that several vacancies had 
already occurred among the officers, which I begged him to 
fill up. 

He replied : “ Sickles, you must run your own machine as well 
as you can. Fill the vacancies yourself, and let the commissions 
wait until I get time to see about them.” 

The efficiency and esprit du corps of my command, perhaps 
lost nothing by the power I was thus allowed to exercise of 
making promotions for meritorious conduct. The State regi- 
ments were often demoralized by appointments of outsiders made 
by the governors to fill vacancies, overlooking the superior claims of 
officers and soldiers belonging to the regiment. I continued to 
exercise this power of promotion, always relying on the recom- 
mendations of regimental commanders, and uniformly found my- 
self supported by General McClellan, who directed the taustering 
officer on his staff to recognize my appointments, based, as he 
saw them to be, on merit, and generally on seniority. 

I had one other source of solicitude. This was the settlement 
of my accounts with the War Department and the Treasury for the 
equipment and subsistence of my command, in which I had ex- 
pended about four hundred thousand dollars. Thanks to the 
courtesy of the Quartermaster-General, General Meigs, and of 
General Eaton, Commissary-General, and of the disbursing offi- 
cer, Colonel Sacket, of the Inspector-General’s Department, my 
accounts were all audited and paid, except an amount, unfortu- 
nately not inconsiderable, for which the vouchers were lost in the 
baggage of two of my aides-de-camp, both of whom were killed 
early in the Peninsula campaign. There were two or three other 
exceptions, which I may as well mention, as they illustrate some 
of the lights and shadows of one’s experience in organizing regi- 
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ments of volunteers with an empty treasury and empty magazines 
and arsenals. 

Among my voluminous accounts presented to General Meigs, 
was a small bill on an official form, which ran about as follows : 

The United States, 
To John Doe, Dr. 
May, "61. For one tent furnished General Sickles, $500. 
To put it softly, this item made a sensation in the Quarter- 
master-General’s office. 

“What extravagance!” 

** What sort of imperial marquée has this brigadier provided 
for himself ?” 

‘*Let him pay for his five-hundred-dollar luxury. In the 
field he must rough it in a wall-tent!” 

Nevertheless, the document was kindly sent to me for a re- 
port, from which it appeared that at Camp Scott I had several 
hundred recruits sleeping on the ground without shelter. As for 
tents, they could not be drawn from the depot, because there 
were none on hand for issue. I had ordered tents to be made, 
but they were not yet delivered. To erect barracks required time 
and involved a considerable expenditure, which seemed injudicious 
for a temporary encampment. In this emergency, I bought a 
very large circus-tent from Barnum, for which he had no use, large 
enough to shelter hundreds of men, and for which I paid the 
very reasonable sum of five hundred dollars. With this explana- 
tion the voucher was accepted. 

If the five-hundred-dollar tent had been my only apparent in- 
discretion, it would not have provoked so much indignation, but, 
unfortunately, there were one or two other disbursements not 
authorized by Army regulations. One of these was presented for 
payment in something like this form : 

The United States, 
To Richard Roe, Dr. 
For baths, shaving, and hair-cutting 1,478 recruits, Sickles’ Brigade, at ten cents 
each, $147.80. 

It does not require a vivid imagination to picture the conster- 
nation caused in the Adjutant-General’s office by the disclosure 
that the “ Excelsior Brigade of United States Volunteers” in- 
dulged in the luxuries of baths and barbers at the basin of the 


Treasury. 
“ At this rate, how long will the Army appropriation hold out?” 
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What next ?”’ 

“ This brigade must indeed be a corps d’ elite /” 

Fortunately I was allowed to explain, and then it transpired 
that these dainty recruits had been quartered in the Assembly 
Rooms, 444 Broadway, for several weeks, without beds, or 
blankets, or wash-tubs—very few of the men having a change of 
clothes, upper or under, and as for soap and combs and razors, 
they were luxuries confined to a small fraction of the whole num- 
ber; the result was, in the significant admonition of the Board of 
Health, “‘ that something must be done forthwith to avert pesti- 
lence.” In this extremity I made a contract with a cheap bathing- 
house in Crosby St., to wash and shave and comb my heroes at 
ten cents a head ; and this sanitary measure saved us for a few 
days longer, until we moved to the seaside. 

One more little bill, contributed to the distress and indigna- 
tion of the disbursing officers. It was about as follows: 


The United States, 
To John Brown, Dr. 
To building one refrigerator at Camp Scott 
This was the culminating proof of wastefulness. 


‘** Such ignorance of regulations!” 

‘* Visions of champagne and salmon and boned turkey on ice! ” 

“ A veritable corps of sybarites, these voluptuaries of Sickles’ 
Brigade!” 

“Of course an eight-horse team and truck must be provided 
to haul this four-story refrigerator, with accompanying refresh- 
ments, on the march!” 

“ Evidently these people are setting out on a pic-nic.” 

Audi alterem partem. The other side of the story put Generals 
Sacket, Ruggles, and Vincent in better humor ; and I am glad to 
acknowledge here my obligations to these accomplished officers 
for the courtesy and consideration always shown by them in the 
adjustment of a multitude of matters growing out of the organi- 
zation of my brigade. It turned out upon investigation that 
fresh beef could only be drawn twice a week from the commis- 
sary depot in New York, and in June we lost thousands of pounds, 
condemned by boards of administration as unfit for issue to 
troops. So, asa measure of economy, I built my big refrigerator, 
large enough to hold tons of beef, and kept it well filled with ice 
until near the end of Juiy, when we were ordered to the front, 
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thereby saving many times the cost to the Government. And 
in the end all my vouchers, ordinary and extraordinary, were 
accepted. 


En résumé. It is plainly seen in this narrative that the Gov- 
ernment had left to the States, substantially, the task and the 
responsibility of organizing and equipping the troops to be em- 
ployed in the great civil war. The attempt to persuade the 
President that in this matter the General Government should 
assert its just prerogative, was unfortunately too late. The power, 
once surrendered, was lost. And it was only at the cost of many 
and sometimes painful controversies that I was able to preserve 
my own organization, founded on the principle I had so persis- 
tently maintained. Afterward, during the war, I often reverted 
to this plan of raising troops, when I saw our regiments reduced 
in numbers to mere skeletons. What a commentary on mili- 
tary administration was afforded by that remarkable order of the 
War Department, revoked by Congress in March, 1863, per- 
mitting recruits for the Regular Army to be taken from the ranks 
of volunteer regiments in the field, already shrunk to mere 
shadows of their proper strength! 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that in the matter of Army 
organization during the greater part of the war, we carried our 
deference to the susceptibilities of the States far beyond any 
thing practised in the Southern Confederacy, presumably the 
embodiment of State rights. General Grant said that “ Mr. Davis 
robbed the cradle and the grave for conscripts.’’ They were all 
assigned to the regiments that most needed recruits, so that the 
effective strength of the enemy's battalions was always much 
superior to our own. It is unnecessary to remind you, gentle- 
men, how gravely a regiment is demoralized by the spectacle of 
ever-diminishing ranks! The effectiveness of the fragment is 
even less than the ratio of its numbers. 

Possibly this record may not be without historical value in 
some future war, in which it shall become necessary to raise a 
large military force. Although not undertaking now to present 
an argument in support of my views, I may venture to state con- 
cisely the general proportions on which they rest. 

The whole military power of the Government is placed by the 
Constitution in the hands of Congress and the President. Con- 
gress must provide for the common defence of the United States. 
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Congress alone may declare war, raise and support armies, pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, and make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.* And the President is 
declared to be Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. + 

On the other hand, the States are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion to keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, or to engage 
in war, unless actually invaded or in such. imminent danger of in- 
vasion as will admit of nodelay.t Whilst the Constitution recog- 
nizes the right of the people to keep and bear arms, and affirms 
that a well regulated militia is necessary to the security of a free 
State, the power to organize, arm, and discipline the militia is 
expressly given by the Constitution to Congress. § 

From the foregoing enumeration of powers, it is plain that for 
all purposes, the authority of the Federal Government to raise 
armies is plenary, exclusive, and absolute ; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in no manner dependent on the States for the organi- 
zation of its military or naval forces; that, on the contrary, the 
Federal Government may, both in war and peace, organize, offi- 
cer, equip, and maintain its armies, whether regular and perma- 
nent, or provisional and temporary, as it may deem such levies 
best adapted to the service in which they are to be employed. | 

The militia is likewise placed by the Constitution at the dis- 
posal of the Government, reserving, however, to the States the 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. In 
the Territories, general officers of the militia are elected by the 
people.** When called into the service of the United States, the 
militia is under the command of the President, and subject to 
the articles of war. ++ 

The militia is an available local force to be employed by the 
President in an emergency, to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrection, and to repel invasions. It is not designed for 
war. It is meant for témporary service, never to exceed nine 
months,t} and usually for much shorter periods. When employed 


* Con. U. S., Art. i., Sec. viii., Clause 1 and 11 to 16, and Art. v., Sec. iv. 

t Con, U. S., Art. ii., Sec. ii. 

+ Con. U. S., Art. i., Sec. x. 

§ Con. U. S., Amendments, Art. ii., also Art. i., Sec. viii., Clause 16. 
Con. U. S., Art. i., Sec. viii., Clauses 11 to 14, both inclusive. 

U.S., Art. i., Sec. viii., Clauses 24, 15. 


{ Con. 


** U.S. Rev. Statutes, Sec. 1,642-4. 
tt U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 1,856. 
++ U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec., 1,648. 
XUM 
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in conjunction with the regular or volunteer forces of the United 
States, officers of the militia take rank after all officers of the 
same grade in the regular and volunteer forces.* Courts-martial 
for the trial of militia in the United States service are composed 
of militia officers only. + 

Among the particular duties designated by Congress for the 
employment of militia, we find that they are to assist in the exe. 
cution of warrants and other process of the courts; to afford aid, 
when necessary, in the enforcement of revenue laws; and to com. 
pel the departure of a foreign vessel forbidden to remain within 
our maritime jurisdiction. 

From this review of the Constitution and laws, it is manifest 
that the main purposes of the militia are, to habituate the people 
to bear arms, to assist in the execution of the laws of the Union, 
to reinforce the police of the States in preserving order, and to 
provide a convenient reserve, always at the command of the 
President, to meet an unforeseen emergency, until volunteers can 
be raised by the United States. 

Agreeably to the foregoing premises, it is obvious that our 
military forces belong to three classes, essentially differing from 
each other in organization, to wit:§ 

First.—The Regular Army, which is a permanent establish. 
ment, ordinarily maintained, as to numbers, on a peace footing, 
but designed in all the elements of efficiency to reach the high- 
est range of scientific attainments. Besides its ordinary duties, 
the Regular Army is an institution for training officers fitted for 
the command of large bodies of volunteer troops, of all arms, in 
time of war. 

Second.—V olunteers, or troops raised by the United States 
for a limited term of service. United States volunteers are or- 
ganized, officered, equipped, and disciplined according to regula- 
tions prescribed by the War Department, subject to the authority 
of Congress. The President may at any time muster out this 
class of troops. Such of the officers as may hold commissions in 
the regular service, retain them. The term “ Volunteer” is some- 
what misleading, since under the Federal Government all military 
service is voluntary. The only instance of compulsory service is 
the draft act of 1863,| which was confined in its operation to the 


* Artof War, 124. 

t+ U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 1,658. 

+ U.S. Rev. Stat., Secs. 1,984, 1,989, 5,287-8, 5,299, 5,316. 
§ U.S. Rev. Stat., Secs. 1,219, 1,226; Art. of War, 124. 
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Rebellion, unless the act of 1792, by which enrolment in the mili- 
tia was made obligatory in the several States,* may be deemed 
another exception. 

Third.—The Militia, which is a force peculiar to the States 
and Territories, and officered exclusively by their authority. + 
Although originally organized pursuant to the act of Congress 
passed in 1792, now obsolete, the regulation of the militia has 
been for many years practically left altogether to the discretion 
of each State. It is essentially a local arm. No obligation of 
uniformity in equipment, discipline, or administration is any 
longer enforced by Congress or the Executive. Nor is it prob- 
able that Congress will legislate further on the subject. Penn- 
sylvania has consolidated her militia in one division, alike in uni- 
form, equipment, and discipline. New Jersey has wisely followed 
this excellent example. In New York more latitude prevails. 
The rule in most of the States seems to be: Chacun a son gout ! 

The organized militia of the thirty-eight States now in the 
Union number in the aggregate—commissioned, non-commis- 
sioned, and privates—87,000; of which there are 11,567 in the 
State of New York, 8,006 in the State of Pennsylvania, and 5,875 
in Ohio. In the three States of North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Missouri the aggregate is 3,199. The number of men available 
for military duty in the United States, estimated from the latest 
returns received at the office of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, is 6,827,921. 

Without pursuing the discussion further, I think you will agree 
with me that the Constitution has left to the General Government 
an unfettered discretion in the organization of its military and 
naval forces. Whenever the emergency is such, as in the case of 
war, that a large and effective increase in the military. and naval 
establishment is required, the right and power of the Government 
to raise and organize armies agreeably to its own methods and 
requirements, without the intervention of the State authorities, 
seems to be, according to the Constitution, clear and indisputable. 
And I need not contend, gentlemen, in your presence, for the 
proposition that, for all military purposes, troops raised and re- 
cruited, officered, armed, equipped, and disciplined under one and 
the same authority, and according to the same regulations, and 
subject to the same administration, are more economically raised, 
more easily disciplined, and far more effective in campaign. 


* U.S, Rev. Stat., Sec. 1,625. + Con, U.S., Art. i., Sec. viii., Clause 16. 
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Before taking final leave of my Brigade of “ United States 
Volunteers,” I must tell you an anecdote of the Excelsiors. At 
the battle of Glendale, on the Peninsula, I took some prisoners, 
among whom was a field-officer belonging to a Georgia regiment. 
Saluting me as he offered his sword, he asked to be informed in 
whose hands he had fallen. Learning that he was my captive, he 
said with a smile of satisfaction : 

“ General, you must take a heap more prisoners before you 
get even.” 

I told him I had not suffered much in that way, and believed 
that the hundred and fifty taken that day put me ahead. 

With a confident air, he replied: ‘Well, if we have n't 
killed and captured a brigade of your men, my reckoning is 
upside down.” 

The exultation of the Georgian major arose from the fact 
that all the New York troops equipped by the State, when organ. 
ized, wore buttons with the word “ Excelsior ” on their uniforms, 
—this being the motto on the State escutcheon, and the belief 
therefore prevailed among the enemy, that whenever they cap- 
tured prisoners with ‘‘ Excelsior” on their coat buttons, they 
were making sad havoc in the ranks of “ Sickles’ Excelsior 
Brigade” ! 

If, in the time I have left, I could give you some sketches of 
the campaigns in which I took part, I would be glad to do so, 
but that is impossible to-day, and if agreeable to you, we will 
spend what is left of my hour in a glance at two or three of the 
foreign armies I have seen.* 

* The remainder of Gen. Sickles’ paper will appear in the Jourwat for Sept.—[Pus. Com.] 
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BRACKENBURY’S ‘‘ FREDERICK THE GREAT.” * 


This is a condensed account of the life of the great warrior king of Prussia. It is 
a small and handy volume, by an accomplished officer of the British army. The grand 
features of the Seven Years’ War are graphically sketched, and the work will interest 
the general reader as well as the professional student. The American edition is hand- 
somely gotten up. The book contains several maps showing the country and the 
principal battle-fields. These maps are all taken from Carlyle’s ‘* Life of Frederick,” 
and are regarded as remarkably accurate. 

There is evidence of occasional lack of care in the author's preparation of the text. 
For example, speaking of what occurred in after years, p. 35, the author says ‘‘he 
spoke of it often in years to come.” P. 76, “long ago” is used, where the meaning is 
long before.” P. 83: ‘‘it is only the true general who can so read the features of a 
battle during the midst of the turmoil, as to see clearly when and how an opportunity 
has arisen,” etc. The intention here was, no doubt, to say 7 the midst of the tur- 
moil ; and the meaning is: to see clearly when an opportunity has arisen and how to 
profit by it. 

“‘ The battle of Leuthen,” says the author, p. 79, ‘‘ had been fought on the strict 
principles of Frederick’s military art—principles which enchained the minds of strate- 
gists and tacticians for many years, and have hardly yet been completely driven out 
by newer methods suitable for newer weapons.” The principles have not been and 
cannot be driven out, though their application has been, and, no doubt, will continue 
to be, modified by improvements in methods and weapons. Speaking of the battle of 
Zorndorf, the author says, p. 196: ‘‘ The battle was ended by exhaustion and dark- 
ness, not by manceuvre, nor because either side was mentally tired of slaying.” Afen- 
fally tired of slaying is a phrase which calls for explanation. There are minor defects 
or anomalies in the use of words. Steam, horse-artillery, and the practice of making 
war supply itself, are all called inventions. Nevertheless, the work is interesting and 
instructive, giving a vast amount of valuable information in a very small space. 

- J. B. F. 
SMITH’s ‘‘ CONFEDERATE WAR PAPERS.” + 


Sir : I enclose herewith a reply to General Fry’s review of Smith’s ‘‘ Confederate 
War Papers,” and request that you will kindly give it insertion in the next issue of the 


Journal. * * * 
Respectfully Yours, 
Gustavus W. SMITH. 
To the CHAIRMAN OF PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

*“ Frederick the Great,” by Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R. A. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1884. 

+ Supplementary—See Reviews, Journat, No. xxi., p. 61. 
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In the preliminary remarks of a so-called “ exhaustive review,” which covers nearly 
twelve closely printed magazine pages, General Fry says of the book in question ; 
‘*The first, third, and fourth parts are mainly a defence of the author; and the 
second part is a defence of his friend, General Mansfield Lovell.” The ‘*‘ second 
part” is entitled “ The defences of Louisiana and the fall of New Orleans.” It forms 
about one fourth of the volume under review, and it is believed the subject is more 
important than any other that is discussed in the book. The facts on the Confederate 
side, although well established, were not generally known. These facts were plainly 
stated from authentic data; they were followed by quite full quotations from Ex- 
President Davis’ ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” and some com- 
ments were added. This *‘ Paper” brings out in bold relief the character of Jefferson 
Davis, as Chief Executive in time of war, and as a military historian. But General Fry, 
in his review of that paper says nothing except that ‘‘ it is a defence” of the author's 
friend. I desire to say here that no part of the book under review was intended 
as a defence of any one. The preface to that work plainly states that the purpose 
of the author was : ‘‘ To furnish authentic data and proof in regard to principal 
facts in this connection,” and ‘‘ to aid in the formation of correct views in regard to 
the events referred to.” General Lovell was then alive—in good health—and fully 
capable of defending himself. If he had felt that any vindication of his connection 
with the ‘* Fall of New Orleans ”"—other than that he received during the war from a 
Court of Inquiry in this case—was needed he would, no doubt, have attended to the 
matter. 

General Fry Speaks for Secretary of War Stanton and for General Scott.—In his 
preliminary remarks he quotes a note of inquiry written by me to the Confederate 
Secretary of War, on the 15th of October, 1862; and adds: ‘If such a letter had 
been sent by one of our officers to Secretary Stanton, it would have received the brief 
endorsement ‘ dismiss him’ ; or if it had come up in the earlier days of ‘good order 
and milltary discipline '"—for example, during the Mexican War, in which General 
Smith was distinguished,—if the writer were not sent before a court-martial, his mili- 
tary life would have been embittered by General Scott’s serious disapprobation. In 
this instance the threatening opening made by General Smith’s peremptory demand on 
his government to give him its reasons for making promotions led to his withdrawal 
from the Confederate Military Service.” 

Circumstances under which the note referred to was written.—At the time General 
Lee’s army commenced its movement north from Richmond, in August, 1862, I com- 
manded the three divisions which formed the right wing of his army, and was second 
in rank to Lee, as I had previously been to Johnston in the same army. A short time 
before the movement north from Richmond commenced it had been a question in the 
War Department whether General Lee or myself should command the active forces in 
Northern Virginia, the other to command the Military Department of North Carolina, 
the Military District of Wilmington, the Military Department of Henrico, that part of 
the State of Virginia south of the immediate scene of operations of the active army, 
and the protection of the lines of communication of the latter. It was determined 
that General Lee should take executive command of the active campaign, and that I 
should be assigned to the alternative command with head-quarters in Richmond. I 
preferred my position as commander of the right wing of the active army, but I was, 
by the Secretary of War, given to understand that the government considered my ser- 
vices more important in the new position. On assuming this new command I was 
ordered to report to, and receive orders from, the Secretary of War direct. Whilst 
performing the duties of this high command, I learned that six of my juniors had 
been promoted, in one day, to rank me in the army ; and all of them were assigned 
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to positions similar to that which I had so long occupied in the active army, and held 
at the time I was selected to perform higher duties. All of this is plainly set forth in 
the book under review. When I was thus overslaughed by wholesale it was given 
out—from one of the highest officers of the government, but not connected with the 
War Department—that ‘‘G. W. Smith’s failure to crush the Federals at Seven Pines 
was the cause of his having been overslaughed.” In this state of affairs I wrote to 
the Secretary of War as follows: ‘‘ Having been informed to-day that six major- 
generals, my juniors, have been promoted to rank me in the army, I respectfully ask 
the reasons therefor.” This is what General Fry styles a peremptory and threatening 
demand. It led to my continuing in the service, in the discharge of duties more im- 
portant and more difficult than those to which any of the juniors who had been pro- 
moted over me were assigned. So much in reference to General Fry’s assertion that 
my note of October 15, 1862, led to my withdrawal from the Confederate service. As 
to what he says would have been Secretary Stanten’s aciion, if an officer of the 
United States Army had addressed such a note to his government, I have no means of 
knowing ; and, therefore, allow General Fry’s statement on this subject to go unchal- 
lenged, except by the remark that he probably had no better knowledge of Secretary 
Stanton than he had of General Scott. 

General Scott's action versus General Fry's opinion.—Soon after the Mexican War 
I addressed a note, through the ordinary channels of military correspondence, to the 
Government of the United States, saying I had been informed that both of the subor- 
dinates of the company under my command in that war had been promoted, by brevet, 
to rank me in the Army of the United States, and I respectfully asked the reasons 
therefor. When that note came before General Scott he not only had the wrong 
promptly righted, but he persistently insisted that I should be given rank, by brevet, 
in the United States Army, at least one grade higher than that pertaining to the com- 
mand I had exercised during the greater part of the Mexican War. The latter point 
is distinctly referred to on page 346 of the book General Fry had under review. It is 
not considered necessary, at this time, to say any thing more in reference to General 
Fry’s assertions: ‘‘ dismiss him”—“ sent before a court-martial "—‘‘ embittered by 
General Scott's serious disapprobation.” 

Further preliminary remarks of the reviewer.—After incorrectly stating that my 
note of October 15, 1862, led to my withdrawal from the Confederate military service, 
General Fry says: ‘‘In what sphere General Smith aided the Confederacy after he 
left its military service is not shown in his book.” And in another connection adds : 
“That he, an able and regularly educated soldier, quit the military service of the 
Confederacy, and, so far as he was concerned, left the invaders free to come.” It is 
not true that I ‘‘ left the invaders free to come” after I ‘‘ quit the military service of 
the Confederacy.” And the book General Fry had under review does show ‘‘ in what 
sphere General Smith aided the Confederacy after he left its military service.” For 
information on both of these points General Fry is respectfully referred to pages 349 
to 352 inclusive of ‘‘ Confederate War Papers.” In concluding his preliminary re- 
marks the reviewer says : ‘‘ In urging his claims upon the Confederacy General Smith 
said in one of his letters that he had the merit of having preceded his State in joining 
the ‘cause.’ He might have made his claim stronger by stating that to join the 
‘cause’ he left the Union, though his States of nativity and adoption—Kentucky and 
New York—remained in it.” If General Fry will read pages 360 to 367 of the book 
he had under review he will find quite a full account of the circumstances in which I 
left both of the States he names. He must have known that my remark in reference to 
having preceded my State was made after I had left the Confederate service, and that 
it was called for in answer to an invidious comparison, as to time of joining the 
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** cause,” made against me by President Davis. General Fry must know, too, that so 
far from my urging any claims upon the Confederacy, I distinctly stated: “I have 
applied for nothing—and apply for nothing now.” Without further comment on the 
reviewer's concluding preliminary remarks, reference will now be made to what he 
says of the first of the ‘‘Confederate War Papers.” 

Conference held at Fairfax Court-House, Va., October, 1861.—On this subject 
General Fry says: ‘‘ When General Smith reported for duty at Fairfax Court-House, 
in September, 1861, General J. E. Johnston, commanding the army, and General 
Beauregard, second in command, were on bad terms with Mr. Davis, the Confederate 
President. General Smith, the third in rank, was on friendly terms with all of them.” 
It is true that a few weeks before that conference was held President Davis had writ- 
ten a curt and insulting note to General Johnston in relation to the rank of the latter, 
But, it is believed that, while that note broke the relations of close personal friendship 
which had previously existed between them, it did not make General Johnston, in any 
sense, an opponent of President Davis’ official authority. At the time in question the 
relations existing between General Beauregard and President Davis were friendly and 
cordial. The latter was the guest of the former during the whole period of his visit 
to the army. I had long been on terms of intimate friendship with the two generals 
named, but was only slightly acquainted, at that time, with Mr. Davis. However, I 
felt friendly to the President, and continued to feel so until February, 1863. General 
Fry makes a brief statement of the objects of the conference, and adds: ‘ Bad feel- 
ing between the two parties continued to grow ; questions arose among the people as 
to the war policy of Mr. Davis ; and it seemed that the President might be credited 
with the views the generals had advocated and he had opposed. The conference held 
in October was informal, and was not recorded. But in January following (1862) 
General Smith wrote out his recollection of it, signed the paper, obtained the signa- 
tures of Johnston and Beauregard, and filed the document away. * * * It was a 
secret document, prepared by the Confederate President's subordinates, held by one of 
them to be drawn against his superior officer if the holder thought best. By the time 
General Smith drew up the paper in January, 1862, he had, no doubt, joined Johnston 
and Beauregard in opposition to their President.” The ‘‘ Confederate War Papers” 
show that the paper referred to was signed in triplicate, that President Davis had mis- 
represented what occurred in the conference, and that as soon as the generals learned 
the latter fact they thought it would be well to make a record of their distinct recol- 
lection of the matter. I have now to add—in comment on General Fry’s account of 
my connection with the paper—that Generals Beauregard and Johnston requested me 
to write out memoranda of my recollection of what occurred. In complying with their 
request I wrote in the first person. That rough paper was carefully gone over by all 
three of us together. It was modified until it assumed the form in which it was after- 
ward signed. When it was brought to this condition I was requested to have three 
fair copies made, retaining the expressions in the first person. The copies were all 
compared by all three of us before any signatures were appended. The triplicates 
were then signed by all three of us, in each other’s presence, and each retained one of 
the triplicates. At the time this was done I was no more joined to Generals Johnston 
and Beauregard than I was when the conference took place. Genera) Fry proceeds to 
state: ‘Mr. Davis says in his book : ‘ Twenty years after the event I learned of this 
secret report by one party—without notice having been given to the other—of a con- 
versation said to have lasted two hours. I have noticed the improbabilities and incon- 
sistencies of the paper, and, without remark, I submit to honorable men the conceal- 
ment from me in which it was prepared, whereby they may judge of the chances for 
such co-intelligence as needs must exist between the Executive and the commanders of 
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armies to insure attainable success.’” In making this quotation from Mr. Davis’ 
book, General Fry omits to state that this and all else that Mr. Davis says on the sub- 
ject of that conference is quoted and answered in the ‘Confederate War Papers.” 
In that work it is shown that Mr. Davis misrepresented the facts in the case, not only 
soon after the conference took place, but in his recently published book. Yet, Gen- 
eral Fry makes up the issue by quoting Mr. Davis’ remarks about “‘ such co-intelli- 
gence as needs must exist,” and at once declares it settled by saying: ‘‘ There is not 
likely to be much difference of opinion upon this issue. The verdict will be in favor 
of the ex-President of the ‘lost cause.’” General Fry's decision in this case may be 
reversed by the court of last appeal—the Tribunal of Impartial History. 

Seven Pines.—In reference to this battle the reviewer says: ‘‘ During that action 
Smith was next in rank to Johnston, the General-in-chief, and commanded the left 
wing of the Confederate army during the first day, and the whole army from 7 P.M. 
on the first day, when Johnston was wounded, till 1 P.M. on the second day, Histori- 
ans have failed to commend his part in the action. In his book, Smith, with drawn 
sabre, boldly charges upon them all, attacking especially the accounts given by Jeffer- 
son Davis in his ‘ Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,’ Joseph E. Johnston 
in his ‘ Narrative,’ Richard Taylor in his ‘ Destruction and Reconstruction,’ writers 
on the Confederate side, and Swinton and Webb, Union authors.” I stated some 
important facts in reference to operations on the Confederate side in that battle, and 
proved them. I contrasted these facts with what had been previously said on the 
same points by the “‘ historians” named by General Fry. But this will hardly justify 
his representing me as attacking their accounts for the purpose of forcing them to com- 
mend the part I took in the action. After thus introducing me to his readers, General 
Fry immediately says: “‘ To weigh the points General Smith makes, it is necessary to 
recall the main features of the situation at the time the battle of Seven Pines was 
fought.” It is not proposed to follow his account of the battle further than to notice 
what he says of the book he had under review. In speaking of Confederate operations 
that were contemplated for the 29th of May, two days before the battle, he says : 
“General Smith repeats with a little sly sarcasm how the Confederate President, 
Davis, hurried through his office work on the morning of the 29th, and rode about the 
field trying to find the performance.” The ‘* Confederate War Papers” contain ten 
pages in reference to movements between the 27th and 29th of May. That account is 
made up from authentic data, followed by full quotations from what Mr. Davis says 
on the same subjects, and some plain comments are appended. It is believed that any 
intelligent person who will take the trouble to read pages 146 to 158 of the book under 
review will find therein a true picture of Mr. Davis, drawn by himself, and set in a 
frame of established facts. On the sixth page of his account of ‘‘ Seven Pines” 
General Fry says: ‘‘ Yet both Smith and Huger were blamed as if they had received 
orders to attack ; and the former has been forced to defend himself in a book against 
the charge of having failed to do what there is nothing to show he was ordered to do, 
or ought to have done.” General Fry thinks perhaps that this is a gracious and even 
generous way of expressing the case. But I have again to say that I did not write a 
book to defend myself—against this charge or any other. The reviewer adds that I 
succeeded ‘‘in transferring the responsibility to Johnston and Longstreet.” ‘* But 
after giving due weight to the fact that Longstreet, not Smith, was ordered to attack 
Keyes’ exposed right flank by the Nine-Mile road, it remains true that Smith's division 
and Smith in person early in the day reached the position on that road from which the 
fatal attack could and should have been made.” If General Fry has read the book he 
had under review, he must know that my division was then commanded by General 
Whiting, and that I had no proper command on the field. I had no occasion to “ trans~ 
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fer” responsibility from myself. The reviewer proceeds to say: ‘‘ The question is : 
Who was to blame for the failure of Smith's division to make it [the fatal attack] at the 
right time? The answer is: Johnston, as proved by Smith’s book.” I did not blame 
General Johnston for not sooner ordering the division in question into action. The re- 
viewer then quotes from General Johnston's report, and adds: ‘‘ This proves beyond all 
cavil that Smith’s attack was made at the very time and place that Johnston designated, 
and there does not appear to be any charge that the attack was not well conducted,” 
lf General Fry will read the book he had under review, he will find that my division, 
commanded by General Whiting, accompanied by General Johnston in person, was 
directed by the latter to move “ against the right flank of Longstreet’s adversaries,” 
When the leading brigade, moving on the Nine-Mile road, was closely approaching 
Fair Oaks station, General Whiting halted it, and objected to crossing the railroad 
until a Federal force, which was just then cbserved on an eminence several hundred 
yards north of Fair Oaks station, was disposed of. General Johnston did not approve 
General Whiting’s views. But the latter insisted that it would not be prudent to pass 
this Federal force and leave it undisturbed on the left and rear of the division whilst 
moving farther to aid Longstreet. The difference of opinion between General Johns- 
ton and General Whiting was quickly settled by a fire of artillery from the Federal 
position above referred to. On receiving that fire, a portion of the leading brigade, 
which had been halted, attacked the battery. This was done without orders from 
General Whiting or General Johnston. The attack was repulsed. But it was renewed 
with a larger force, by Whiting’s order. The second attack was repulsed. It was 
evident by this time that Federal reénforcements from the north side of the Chicka- 
hominy had reached the field, and the movement of the division under Whiting, 
“against the right flank of Longstreet’s adversaries,” was converted into resistance to 
the farther advance of Federal reénforcements moving in a direction which would 
bring them against Longstreet’s left flank and rear. So much in reference to General 
Fry's assertion “ that Smith’s attack was made at the very time and place that Johnston 
himself had designated.” It is to be regretted that General Fry fails to mention either 
President Davis’ description of the ground on which the battle of Seven Pines was 
fought, or the account of the extraordinary efforts the President says he made to 
achieve victory with a single brigade by taking personal command on the field. In 
the book under review both of these accounts are quoted, at length, from Mr. Davis’ 
book. If the reader will refer to pages 195 to 204, ‘‘ Confederate War Papers,” he 
will find two more pictures of Mr. Davis, drawn by himself, and set in frames of 
established facts. General Fry closes his account of the first day’s operations at 
Seven Pines by saying: ‘* Night closed in with the Confederates in possession of the 
battle-field. Johnston, the Confederate commander, was taken to the rear, wounded, 
about 7 P.M., and the command devolved upon Major-General G. W. Smith, the 
author of the book under review. Smith held command until 1 P.M. the next day, 
June tst, when, by Jefferson Davis’ order, he was superseded by General R. E. Lee, 
and, naturally enough, his feelings have been on edge ever since.” General Fry’s 
assertion in regard to my feelings in this case has no foundation in fact. In positively 
misrepresenting my feelings and motives in regard to important matters—of great 
public moment—he has no right to feel aggrieved when his assertions are met by flat 
denial. After devoting about seven pages to his account of the first day’s operations, 
General Fry gives but little more than half a page to the second day. But he calls 
attention to the “ perilous condition” of the *‘ three Union corps” on the field on the 
morning of June rst, and offers a half apology for my not having concentrated the 
Confederate force against them. It would have been but just if he had stated, at least 
in general terms, what orders were given, and what movements were made, But he 
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does say that Longstreet ‘‘ actually begged” for help during the second day’s fight. 
It is noticeable, however, that the source from which this information was derived is 
not stated. Neither is it intimated whether the help “‘ begged ” for by Longstreet was 
or was not given, except as might be inferred from the remark about “ the Confederate 
commander’s reason for not concentrating his force.” 

The causes which led to my withdrawal from the Confederate Army.—General Fry 
devotes half a page to the fourth paper contained in the volume before him. He says: 
“Part IV. of General Smith’s book tells of his services in command at Richmond from 
August, 1862 * * * until his resignation was accepted, February 17, 1863.” The 
part, of the book under review, now referred to, covers more than eighty pages. 
General Fry makes no mention of the nature of my command during the time just 
named, neither doves he allude to my services during that period. But he does say : 
‘Prompted, perhaps misled, by disappointment * * * General Smith insisted upon 
the acceptance of his resignation ; but—so little do we know ourselves—mistaking the 
moving cause of his own action * * * General Smith was no doubt laboring under 
adelusion. If not, he probably is the only major-general the world has ever known, 
whose love for his first command could fully satisfy a vaulting ambition, and fit the 
commander to be overslauged forever without a pang.” As these opinions of General 
Fry profess to have been based on short quotations he makes from my letter, dated 
October 21, 1862, addressed to the Secretary of War ; and as that letter resulted in 
my continuing in the Confederate Military service—see pages 261 and 262 of the book 
under review,—it is not considered necessary to say any thing here in regard to my 
“‘ delusion,” ‘‘ mistaking the cause” of my own action, or the ‘‘ pang” with which 
General Fry concludes his article. A brief statement will now be made of the causes 
that did lead to my insisting on the acceptance of my resignation. I have already de- 
scribed the character of the command I exercised in Richmond. During that time I 
was subjected to unnecessary and hurtful interferences with the details of my extensive, 
complicated, and important command ; was thwarted by the failure of President Davis 
to act upon my reasonable requests ; and finally was treated by him with such con- 
temptuous indifference—and worse—that I tendered my resignation, All this is fully 
shown in the ‘Confederate War Papers."" I had then no special ill-will toward 
President Davis, although I felt annoyed and dissatisfied because of the manner in 
which he acted after placing me, against my wishes, in high command. But the en- 
dorsements he placed on my letters of resignation—see pages 305, 6, and 7 of the book 
General Fry had under review—satisfied my mind, beyond doubt, that the time had 
come for me to give up the commission I held from President Davis. His endorse- 
ments determined me to force—if that was necessary—the immediate acceptance of my 
resignation. A clear indication of my feeling on that subject is contained in a letter 
written by me on the 23d of May, 1863. I then said—see page 329 of the book under 
review—‘* Be not confident of accomplishing any real good, even if the antidote to the 
‘Seven Pines poison’ is administered * * * Allow me to say that Mr. Davis’ en- 
dorsements upon my two letters of resignation—until withdrawn, with full explanation 
and apology—preclude all thought of amicable adjustment.” Whilst those endorse- 
ments caused a break of all personal and official relations between President Davis and 
myself, I did not become an opponent of his official authority. My reply to his en- 
dorsements, written a few days after the acceptance of my resignation, may be found 
on pages 307 and following, ‘‘ Confederate War Papers.” 

General Fry's pen picture of President Davis.—He says: ‘ The book [under re- 
view] adds one more to the proofs that the President of the ex-Confederacy had to 
contend with formidable opposition inside of his own lines. Nevertheless he stood 
from beginning to end at the head of the able and ambitious generals and politicians 
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turbulently thrown together by secession. ‘That fact is evidence of his ability, earnest- 
ness of purpose, and force of character.” The ‘‘ New Orleans Paper,” in the book 
under review, affords no justification for the above remarks of General Fry ; and it is 
believed the same may be said of the other ‘‘ Confederate War Papers.” The “‘ for- 
midable opposition ” he speaks of never existed in the Confederacy—so far as I knew 
then or believe now,—except in the suspicious and prejudiced imagination of President 
Davis and some of his ‘‘ pet adherents.” 

Conclusion.—Without specifying further, or recapitulating, I feel constrained to 
say that, in very many respects, the character of General Fry’s article on ‘‘ Smith’s 
‘Confederate War Papers,’” in the March number of the JoURNAL OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION, would do no credit to the prejudiced mind of a partizan op- 
ponent—and is entirely inexcusable in a review from the pen of an educated officer, 
experienced in war and in the réle of a military critic. 

Gustavus W. SMITH. 


REMARKS BY GENERAL Fry,—I presume this JOURNAL has given as much space 
as it can afford to the book called “ Confederate War Papers.” Be that as it may, 
I shall add but little to the discussion. An author is the best judge of what he intends, 
but not, necessarily, of what he accomplishes. By publishing a book, he appoints 
his own tribunal and appeals from himself to his readers for judgment upon his work. 
I did not say that Gen. Smith intended his book to be a defense of himself and General 
Lovell, I said it is a defense of them. That is not General Smith’s judgment of the 
book, but it is mine. He is surprised and indignant, at catching the reviewer differing 
from the author, He does not seem to understand how a man can read his book and not 
take the view of it that he takes. Hence he intimates that my failure to agree with 
him proves that I have not read his book. He is mistaken. I read it, and treated it, 
not according to his understanding, but my own. One of my objects in reviewing 
the book was to promote the sale of it. I hope it may find many readers, and I am 
willing to abide their judgment upon the book and the review. I am forced, however, 
by General Smith to admit conviction upon two counts in his indictment : 

First.—Until I read his remarks, I did not know that at the cluse of the Mexican 
War “‘ both of the subordinates in the company” under General (then Lieutenant) 
Smith’s command ‘‘ were promoted by brevet to rank him in the Army of the 
United States"; and that ‘‘ he addressed a note to the Government of the United 
States asking the reasons therefor.” General Smith cites these facts, and the action 
taken upon them, in relation to brevets for lieutenants, to refute my assertion that 
General Scott would have looked with disapprobation upon a curt demand from a ma- 
jor-general for the reasons why the government selected some one below that 
major-general for the next higher grade. The premises do not sustain the conclu- 
sion. The facts adduced however show that General Smith found it necessary to ask 
both of the governments he has served why the honors of war passed over him and fell 
upon his juniors, 

Second.—I said that by resigning from the Confederate Army, February, 1363, 
General Smith, “‘ so far as he was concerned left the invaders free to come ” ; and also, 
‘*in what sphere General Smith aided the Confederacy after he left its military service, 
is not shown in his book.” _I intended these remarks to be a criticism upon General 
Smith’s action in leaving his army in the midst of war for a cause he had espoused. 

I said a certain thing is not shown “* i# Ais b00k." General Smith corrects me, say- 
ing it is shown in the appendix to his book, being embraced in an extract of ten 
pages from the ‘* Encyclopedia of Contemporary Biography of New York.” I read 
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General Smith’s book with all the care I could bestow, but, I confess, I did not read 
the encyclopedic matter in the appendix, which—so far as 1 remember—is not referred to 
in the body of the work. I have no disposition to deprive General Smith of any credit 
there may be in the alacrity with which he went into the Confederate Army, or the ser- 
vices he rendered after he went out of it. I therefore amend my review to conform to 
the appendix, which shows, p. 349, that when the war began in 1861 General Smith, 
then Street Commissioner in New York City, ‘‘ was advised by his physician—in 
the latter part of July—to go to his friends in Kentucky, remain there until cold 
weather, and then proceed to Hot Springs, Arkansas. Soon after his arrival in Ken- 
tucky he learned that the authorities in Washington intended to arrest and imprison 
him. He then resigned his position as Street Commissioner of New York City, left 
Kentucky, went to Richmond early in September, and at once offered his services to 
the Confederate Government.” ‘‘ Within a week after his arrival in Richmond 
he was appointed major-general, ordered to report for duty to General J. E. Johnston, 
and was at once assigned to command the 2d Corps of Johnston’s army.”—P. 41. 

After he resigned from the Confederate Army—more than two years before the 
close of the bloody struggle—and left the theatre of war in Virginia, General Smith 
went down to Georgia and became a major-general in the militia of that State, and, 
in that capacity, rendered services which are set forth at length in Appendix B of his 
book. [J. B. F.] 

Dopcr’s *“‘ PATROCLUS AND PENELOPE.” * 

Colonel Dodge, in the excellent volume before us, has accomplished as successful 
results in the field of riding and horsemanship as were attained by Dr. Tellor in his 
admirable treatise upon the diseases of live stock. In plain English, altogether free 
from terms of local or merely technical meaning, he tells those who have, or would 
acquire, a fondness for one of the noblest forms of exercise, all that they need to 
know in order to become proficient horsemen, If they will but accept and follow his 
sensible advice in the training and management of their mounts, they will be not less 
agreeably surprised at finding how docile and amenable to instruction is the average 
horse. 

Horses, like Indians, have been much misunderstood in the past. Correct and 
rational views, however, are slowly gaining currency, and we venture to hope that 
both species will be benefited by the reaction of feeling toward them which is now 
beginning to prevail. The work before us will tend to dispel much of the obscurity 
which for so long has hung darkly over the subject of horses and horsemanship, and 
for this reason, if for no other, it is entitled to a warm welcome and a kindly 
hearing. 

Colonel Dodge, at the outset, establishes the principle that there is no universal 
school or fashion of riding. Each nation has slowly and painfully developed, out of 
its own necessities and special limitations, a riding animal and a system of horseman- 
ship peculiar to itself. ‘‘ The most common delusion under which the average 
equestrian is apt to labor in every part of the world is that his own style of riding is 
the one par excellence. Whether the steeple-chaser on his thoroughbred, or the Indian 
on his mustang, is the better rider, cannot well be decided. The peculiar horseman- 
ship of every country has its manifest advantages, and is the natural outgrowth of, as 
well as peculiarly adapted to, the climate, roads, and uses to which the horse is put. 
The cowboy, who can defy the bucking broncho, will be unseated by a two-year old, 
which any racing stable-boy can stick to, while this same boy would hardly sit the 
third stiff boost of the ragged grass-fed pony. The best horseman of the desert would 
= *“ Patroclus and Penelope.” A Chat in the Saddle, by Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. U.S. A., Retired. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. 
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be nowhere in the hunting-field. The cavalryman who, with a few of his fellows, can 
carve his way through a column of infantry, may not be able to compete at polo with 
a Newport swell. The jockey who will ride over five and a half feet of timber, or 
twenty feet of water, would make sorry work in pulling down a lassoed steer.” 

The chapters on the training of horse and rider are full of sound information, 
clearly stated, and practical to the last degree. Our author presumes the case of horse 
and rider progressing together, a case, we apprehend, of frequent occurrence in 
practice. The gaits are explained and illustrated, and the methods of training the 
horse in the use of each are brought within the range of easy acquirement. In the 
matter of saddles, a decided preference is expressed for the modified military tree, 
which seems likely to be generally adopted, certainly in America, to the exclusion of 
stuffed and padded saddles of every sort. 

The work is illustrated by fourteen instantaneous photographs, reproduced by the 
phototype process, and a chapter is devoted to their detailed discussion. While 
acknowledging the great anatomical value of the Muybridge photographs, the author 
holds, and his excellent pictures prove, that the horse in action can be subjected to the 
instantaneous process of photography with entire success from an artistic point of 
view. G. B. D. 

**BLunt’s RIFLE AND CARBINE FIRING.” * 


As stated by the Chief of Ordnance in a letter to the Secretary of War, October 
30, 1883, the ‘‘ Course of Instruction in Rifle Firing,” prepared by Col. Laidley, 
filled a want long felt by the Army, has been of great benefit to the service, and has 
resulted in giving us an army of marksmen. A pioneer work of this kind would not, 
however, be without faults which only experience could rectify, and the task of revising 
the work and embodying with it other valuable data received from actual army-target 
practice was assigned to Capt. Stanhope E. Blunt, Ordnance Department. The 
selection of Capt. Blunt for this duty was a good one, as he was possessed not only of 
all the necessary theoretic knowledge pertaining to the subject, but was ‘‘ himself an 
expert marksman, wearing honorable rewards for his skill in rifle contests.” 1n order 
to embody the experience of the Army in this work, copies of a circular-letter were 
sent to the Head-quarters of the Military Divisions and Departments to be ‘‘ forwarded 
to those officers whose experience would make their opinions most valuable.” In this 
way a great deal of valuable information was collected, and Capt. Blunt modestly 
states that over one hundred officers to a great extent furnished the suggestions and 
conclusions which he merely formulated. Hence, in compiling this work—a work 
necessarily cumulative of experience—Capt. Blunt has endeavored to establish its 
foundation upon fixed principles which would conform naturally to changes of the 
future. In the ‘‘ Introductory” there is outlined the Course of Instruction, permit- 
ting of three main divisions : 

1. The Preliminary Drills and Exercises. 

2. Individual Range Practice. 

3. Range or Field Practice of the Company asa body. Here also is given ad- 
vice to officers as to their duties. 

The work is subdivided into seven parts which concisely include all matters con- 
nected with the marksman’s business—into the details of which it is not necessary to 
enter here. Although references and general instructions are given with the Spring- 
field rifle in view, nevertheless they will apply to any other rifle, with the modifica- 
tions suggesting themselves at once to any intelligent soldier. 


*“ Instructions in Rifle and Carbine Firing for the U. S. Army.” By Capt. Stanhope E. 
Blunt. New York ; Scribner’s Sons. 
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The target with elliptical divisions is selected for reasons which may be summa- 
rized as follows : 

1st. An elliptical bull’s-eye, or division, with its transverse axis vertical, presents 
a shape which offsets the natural dispersement due to the arm, and offers to the expert 
shot an object which he may have a reasonable expectation of hitting. 

2d. The conjugate axis should be at least equal to twice the horizontal component 
of the mean absolute deviation of the arm for that range. For the carbine increase 
this by fifty per cent. 

3d. The target bears in its general proportions some slight resemblance to the 
figure of a man. It educates the soldier to fire effectively in action, teaching him 
the greater relative value of accurate line shots. 

4th. Ammunition and time are limited—the soldier must avail himself of both to 
the best advantage. 

Capt. Blunt mentions Genl. George W. Wingate’s ‘‘ Manual of Rifle Firing” as 
“the first exponent of the present system of practice.” He thanks Genl. Wingate, 
Col. Laidley, Genl. Kelton, Lieuts. Zalinski, Parkhurst, and Swift, U. S. A., 
Maj. Guy Henry, Capt. Hughes, 3rd Infantry, and Genl. Terry, ‘* for the advice and 
assistance so freely rendered.” 
G. M. 
RODENBOUGH’S ‘‘ AFGHANISTAN AND THE ANGLO-RuSSIAN DisPuTE.” * 


It seems hardly probable that the question at issue between England and Russia 
can much longer be confined within the domain of diplomatic activity. Concession 
and compromise may yet for a time defer a contest toward which both nations have 
been drifting for many years, and which bids fair, at no distant day, to engage the at- 
tention of the whole civilized world. Of the transcendant importance of the struggle, 
there can be no doubt ; of its far-reaching consequences and results, it is impossible at 
present to form any adequate conception. Americans can only be thankful for that 
prudent conservatism of the founders of the Republic which determined its foreign pol- 
icy as one of strict non-interference in European affairs, 

The government of Russia is at best but imperfectly understood. Its absolute 
form, its immunity from hostile criticism at the hands of the local press, its freedom 
from those checks and restraints to which other governments are subject by reason of 
their representative institutions, give it an appearance of strength and directness of 
purpose which it does not possess, and, from its crudity of organization, can never at- 
tain. For more than a century and a half it has found itself confronted along its 
southeastern boundary by a succession of nomadic populations, which have been gen- 
erally hostile to its advances, and more or less dangerous to it in proportion to their 
strength, or the physical difficulty of carrying on operations against them. Within 
this period the frontier has been constantly changing ; and, while it has sometimes re- 
ceded, or, as wiser counsels have seemed to prevail, it has remained stationary for con- 
siderable periods of time, its general tendency has been toward an indefinite and some- 
what purposeless southeastern extension. At no time during this period has the 
imperial government manifested any reasonable desire to increase its dominions 
at the expense of the khanates of Central Asia. The vast expanse of territory to the 
east and southeast of the Caspian Sea is sparsely populated, almost destitute of natural 
resources, and its contribution to the national revenue can never reimburse the ruinous 

*“ Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute.” An account of Russia’s advance toward 
India, based upon the reports and experiences of Russian, German, and British officers and 
travellers, with a description of Afghanistan and the military resources of the Powers concerned. 
By Theo. F. Rodenbough, Bvt. Brig.-Gen., U. S. A., with maps and other illustrations, New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885 ‘ 
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expenses of its conquest and administration. In too many cases these acquisitions of 
territory have been made without authority, if not in disobedience of orders, by am- 
bitious generals, as unscrupulous in their methods as were some of the earlier English 
commanders in India. Of these men, and of their selfish and ambitious schemes, the 
Russian Government has been sometimes the supporter and sometimes the victim, but 
never the master ; and it stands committed to-day in a quarrel in which it has no real 
concern, which is foreign to its true policy of national development, and in the out- 
come of which either victory or defeat will be alike disastrous to its financial credit, if 
not to its actual existence in its present form. 

On the side of England the case presents many elements of similarity. Its Indian 
interests originated in a trading company, chartered by its authority, and whose under- 
takings were, at first, of an entirely commercial character. As the area of its opera- 
tions extended, and as it became necessary to their successful continuance to enter into 
political relations with the native princes of India, powers were added from time to 
time until the company finally became possessed of many of the essential attributes 
of sovereignty, and, as such, contracted debts, maintained armies, carried on long and 
expensive wars, acquired territory by purchase and conquest, and entered into treaty 
arrangements of a permanent character with the semi-sovereign states of India. The 
history of the operations of the East India Company has been fully written, its meth- 
ods of administration have been freely and exhaustively discussed, and the British 
Government, by its earlier efforts to curtail its powers, and by its final absorption of 
its territory and franchises, has acknowledged the fundamental error of government 
by a company, and that no amount of supervision, however carefully applied, can 
remedy the wrongs to which such an administration is sure to give rise. During the 
entire period of its connection with India, however, the steadfast purpose of England 
has been to do justice to the native races. That injustice has sometimes been done, 
that gross wrongs and cruelties have been practised, no one will deny. It is as little 
susceptible of denial that efforts at reform have kept pace with the discovery of such 
wrongs, and that adequate remedies have been applied as errors have been developed 
or as abuses have been made known. ‘‘ The entire history of British India is an 
illustration of this great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy—that 
the most efficient weapon with which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During 
a long course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies 
whom no engagements could bind, have generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; 
and the event has proved that sincerity and uprightness were wisdom. English valor 
and English intelligence have done less to extend and preserve our Oriental empire 
than English veracity,” 

In the matter of acquiring territory in Asia, the policy of England has been some- 
what shifting. It must be confessed, however, that no case has as yet arisen in which 
the imperial government has not been able to assert itself, to enforce obedience to its 
commands, and to insist upon conformity to its general policy. The Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and the lower ranges west of and parallel to the Indus River, have long been 
recognized as the natural boundary of her Indian possessions. In her relations with 
the people inhabiting the territory to the north and west of this frontier, there has been 
a less stable and well-defined policy. All parties agree as to the importance of the 
attitude and disposition of that population toward the Indian Government, and the dif- 
ference of opinion between them chiefly hinges on the manner in which it shall be in- 
fluenced or controlled : whether by conquest and absorption of a portion of the Afghan 
territory ; or by a friendly alliance with the Afghan ruler, accompanied by a guaranty 
of his sovereignty and the territorial integrity of his dominions. 

Although the importance of boundaries is not correctly or clearly understood by 
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the semi-civilized potentates of Central Asia, it must be now apparent to them that 
Russia has reached and occupied territory which indisputably belongs to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and, if the English interests in the East demand the maintenance of an 
independent state which shall separate her Asiatic possessions from those of Russia, 
she must now make her stand, define her intentions, and be prepared to defend the 
interests which she believes to be material to the defence of India. To solve this 
intricate and difficult problem of defending India against Russian aggression many 
schemes have been proposed. Though differing widely in details, most of these are 
referable to one of two classes : One of these contemplates the permanent occupation 
of a great part of the Afghan territory, involving possible hostilities with Russia at a 
point near or beyond Herat ; the other accepts the Indus as a general line of defence, 
and involves the occupation of such strategic points in advance of that line as will 
command the most important approaches to India, and will determine hostilities at a 
point as far distant as Kandahar. Of these schemes the latter seems from every point 
of view to be preferable. It is held by Sir Henry Rawlinson, by Griffin, Hamley, and 
Lord Napier, of Magdala,—all men of the greatest experience in Indian affairs, and 
all deeply interested in the question of her successful defence. Of the ‘‘ forward” 
party, both in England and Russia, as much cannot safely or truthfully be said. Herat 
lies at a distance of nine hundred miles from the Indus River. Should it be occupied 
by British forces, they would have to be supplied over that line, and its defence would 
have to be adequately secured, a thing practically impossible from every point of view. 


-In this connection a study of General Sherman’s efforts to maintain communication over 


a much shorter line of railway is of interest. That which he failed to do, or with dif- 
ficulty succeeded in doing, with the immense resources at his command, they may well 
refrain from undertaking. 

General Rodenbough, in the work before us, places before his readers the results 
of a brief study of the question now at issue between England and Russia in Central 
Asia. In this effort he has been extremely successful. The history of the controversy 
is concisely stated, and the schemes and purposes of the contending Powers, so far as 
they have been made known, are explained with the utmost impartiality and freedom 
from bias. The probable theatre of hostilities is fully described, and the extreme 
difficulty of carrying on operations there, in the face of almost insurmountable physical 
difficulties, is justly enlarged upon. His accounts of the military establishments of 
England and Russia are accurate and complete. The peculiar character of the country 
in which military operations are likely to be carried on has made it necessary for both 
powers to devote considerable attention to the special training and equipment of the 
forces which they propose to employ in the event of hostilities in Afghanistan, and to 
prepare in advance appropriate means of transportation, which shall be adequate to the 
task of supplying forces much greater in point of numbers than any that have ever 
been maintained in that country. Upon the successful solution of this problem the re- 
sult of the operations undertaken by either party will largely depend. The military 
resources of Afghanistan itself, and the probable attitude and disposition of its people 
in the impending struggle, are also matters of the highest interest, and have long been 
a subject of serious concern to both Powers. Upon these points General Rodenbough 
has looked for authority to the experience which has been obtained by the diplomatic 
efforts and military operations that have been carried on for many years in Central 
Asia by both England and Russia. The full and satisfactory information which he 
presents to his brother officers will enable them to appreciate the great interests in- 
volved in the present dispute, and the importance of the struggle which must sooner 
or later determine the preponderance of influence in the affairs of Asia. 

G. B. D. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (January, 1885), contains a paper by 
Prof. Chas. E. Munroe, U. S. Naval Academy, entitled ‘‘ Some Experiments on the 
Use of High Explosives for War Purposes.” It is interesting and in some respects 
valuable as a record of work recently done in this field, The author has given especial 
attention to the subject of high explosives, having prepared for the Yournal of the U. 
S. Naval Institute a series of very valuable ‘* Notes on Explosives.” 

Prof. Munroe has been misinformed regarding some of the details of the experi- 
ments with the air-gun, conducted by Lt. Zalinski, and some of the conclusions 
arrived at have, as yet, an insufficient basis, 

He presents some of the possible advantages of the gun and speaks of the in- 
accuracy of fire. With carefully made projectiles, the accuracy of fire is remarkably 
good, particularly in that respect in which powder-guns are most defective—z. ¢., the 
range. This should be anticipated in view of the fact that the gunner has the pressures 
used under control within much closer limits than have yet been obtained where gun- 
powder was used. 

The gun has projected shell charged with dynamite, etc., using 1,000 lbs, pressure, 
and 2,000 lbs. can certainly be used with perfect safety, judging from the experiments 
with powder-guns mentioned by Prof. Munroe and to be discussed hereafter. The 
details of the projectiles are not altogether correct as given. There is no air space 
within the shell to serve as an air cushion. The igniting arrangement as shown in the 
cut is not the one used, and the sabot is quite different. The importance of the means 
of detonating charges of the high explosives has been recognized, as also the position 
of the points of the initial detonation. It has been assumed, in advance of definite 
experiments, that it is probable that the point of initial detonation should be near the 
rear of the charge—é. ¢., at a point in the extremity farthest from the target. This 
appears to be confirmed in the experiment with the wet gun-cotton cited by Prof. 
Munroe. (See note.) 

Some experiments with reference to this have already been made and others are 
to follow. The need of a suitable iron target has been felt, but some monitor plates 
have been kindly put at my disposition by the Honorable Secretary of the Navy. 
Whilst these are not, of course, to be fully compared to thick homogeneous armor 
plates, yet they are sufficiently strong to show re/ative effects where the conditions of 
the experiments are varied. With reference to the point or points of initial detonation, 
the experiments will be made with projectiles arranged so that it may take place at the 
point of impact, in the cenére of the charge, in the rear of the charge, and finally in the 
centre and rear simultaneously. The charges, starting with one third of the probable 
full charge, will be gradually increased in length up to the maximum, and determine 
thus, practically, how large a charge can be used advantageously from a given calibre. 
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As the charges are lengthened the initial detonation will be brought about at a number 
of points along the axis of the charge. This is made possible by an electric percussion 
arrangement, by which any required number of electric fuses are ignited simultaneously 
wherever placed in the charge. 

Experiments will also be made as to whether it is best to have the detonation take 
place upon the instant of striking the target or an instant after. All this is possible, 
and, indeed, it can be arranged so that explosion shall take place an instant de/ore full 
impact. 

The fuse can also be so arranged as to cause explosion to take place an instant 
after the shell strikes water, thus enabling it to enter a depth of several feet, when the 
conditions will be better for producing greater injury to an enemy’s vessel. 

It is a question whether explosion can be delayed so long as to permit the /ud/ 
penetration of the projectile into a considerable thickness of armor, and if that is pos- 
sible, the charge carried will necessarily be so small that its value will be but little 
more than an ordinary contained powder charge. For the projectile, to be sufficiently 
strong to carry it through would have to be so thick that the charge cavity would be 
relatively small. To prevent the small charge being ignited by the concussion and 
heat developed upon striking, the cavity would have to be lined by a very appreciable 
thickness of an elastic material which shall be uninflammable and a non-conductor 
of heat. 

The explosion of the high explosives by simple heat does not produce an explo- 
sion of a high order, and this is particularly the case with those which are the safest 
to handle and would be most likely to stand the initial shock of concussion upon 
striking. They require an initial detonation to secure the maximum effect. To obtain 
this detonation requires either dry gun-cotton, ordinary dynamite, or fulminate of mer- 
cury, all of which are most sensitive to shocks and will not probably withstand either 
the shock ensuing upon being fired from a powder-gun or that upon striking an iron 
target. 

That different orders of explosion of the high explosives result under varying 
conditions, has been definitely recognized by Gen. Abbot and others. The values of 
these are very wide apart. For example, according to Sarrau, an explosion of the 
second order produced by ignition of 100 pounds of nitro-glycerine would give a po- 
tential energy of about 125,000 foot-tons. The same charge detonated, producing 
an explosion of the first order, would give about 262,000 foot-tons (as 4.55 : 9.49). 

Bearing in mind that the muzzle energy of the 100-ton gun is about 60,000 foot- 
tons, and that this appears to suffice to break up any thing but the ¢hickes¢ steel armor, 
it is still an open question whether full penetration with a small charge (which is liable 
to simple ignition) is better than the full detonation on the surface, of a much larger 
charge, that charge being, however, suitably ¢amped both by the character of its envel- 
oping shell and several hundred foot-tons of remaining energy of the projectile upon 
striking. Even a partial initial penetration would use up some of this probable 
tamping due to its energy and lessen the effect on the target by the explosion. (See 
note.) 

In a field so novel, experiment can only satisfactorily demonstrate the possibili- 
ties. So far, the simple placement of a large charge of dynamite against a heavy 
armor plate, and there exploding it, entirely untamped, does not appear to be conclu- 
sive as to what that same charge will accomplish when hurled against the plates with a 
striking energy of several hundred foot-tons, the charge being encased in a shell 
which affords some resistance to the initial bursting efforts of the gases evolved. 

Considering the very much greater potential of the explosive relatively to the pos- 
sible stored-up work of a projectile, and the undoubted loss of effectiveness on the tar- 
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get of portions of the charge farthest removed, it is an open question whether it is 
best to use a hard and necessarily ¢hick point (thus placing the charge farther away 
from the point of impact), or using a soft, ¢4in point which will ‘‘ squash up” upon 
striking the target and bring the explosive in as close contact as possible. 

It will be seen that a wide field must be traversed before conclusions can be safely 
drawn, The experiments now in hand will, I trust, determine some of the mooted 
points. Much will be learnt that will enable us to make the most effective use of the 
high explosives against an enemy. If successful, we have available a weapon which 
will be of value to us, in our present defenceless condition, as a possible stop-gap, 
Owing to its limitations of range, it can never be considered a substitute for the heavy 
ordnance so much needed. But it will be at all times a valuable adjunct to our defen- 
sive appliances. 

It is possible that the Aeavies¢t armor may withstand the shock of an explosion of a 
shell containing 100 pounds of explosive gelatine. If that is the case, 500 pounds 
may be thrown, if required for the work. But it should be borne in mind that a vessel 
is protected in a very limited portion by this heaviest armor ; that its decks, presenting 
the largest target, are very vulnerable, as was demonstrated by Lt-Com. Folger, with 
the assimilated deck target ; that a still wider area of vulnerability is presented in an 
additional area of the water zone, 16 feet in width, surrounding the ship ; if the explo- 
sion takes place within this zone, a few feet under the surface, the results are very 
likely to be fatal. 

From the velocity obtained, weight of projectile, etc., the 12.6''-inch gun used in 
the Gavre experiments against the 17’ armor of the /wriewx was probably the 
32 cm. gun model, 1870, The length of bore of this gun is given as 17 feet or 16.1 
calibres. The projectile, weighing 759 pounds, and the maximum initial velocity hav- 
ing been 1,438 feet per second, the muzzle energy was 10,880 foot-tons. This would 
imply a mean available pressure of about 12,000 pounds per square inch and not 
the 40,000 pounds per square inch mentioned by Professor Munroe. That was prob- 
ably the maximum pressure, which falls very rapidly in ordinary powder-guns. On 
the other hand, the pressure in the air-gun, whilst comparatively low, reduces in a less 
ratio (depending on the size of the reservoir) and is longer continued as the bore of the 
gun is much longer than the bore of powder-guns. The amount of work which will 
eventually be stored up in the projectile and its ability to penetrate armor cannot 
be presented in a simple comparison of the supposed initia/ pressures as made by Prof. 
Munroe. He compares the 40,000 pounds pressure of the powder-gun with the 
500 pounds of the air-gun. The latter is 120 calibres in length as compared to 
16.1 calibres of the former, or 7.45 times the length in calibres of the powder-gun. 
This would make the available pressures equivalent to 3,725 pounds per square inch in 
a gun 16.1 calibres long, and a correct comparative statement for this case would be as 
12,000: 3,725. But it is proposed to use an initial pressure of 2,000 pounds, giving 
(with a flask or reservoir capacity of ten times the bore of the gun) a final pressure of 
1,820 pounds or a mean pressure of about 1,910 pounds. With this pressure the com- 
parison would be stated as 12,000: 14,230 in favor of the air-gun, and the projec- 
tile from the latter would have the greatest penetrative ability. 

In the examples given of high explosives fired from the powder-guns, only in one 
instance, besides that of the Snyder projectile, is dynamite used and that in very small 
quantities, in a shell which should have contained twice the weight used if the 
dynamite were compressed to its ordinary density. Dynamite becomes more sensitive 
to shock as its density is increased in packing. The gelatine fired at Sandy Hook was 
without a suitable detonator, without which the explosion is probably of a low or- 
der, The same may be said of the wet gun-cotton, fired as it was without the dry gun- 
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cotton, or other detonator. In other work with wet gun-cotton this is deemed essential 
to success. In all instances, the charges thrown were not large, and it could not well 
be so in armor-piercing projectiles. 

Prof. Munroe was misinformed as to some of the details of the two experi- 
ments with dynamite exploded on iron plates. In the first instance cited the charge 
was only fen pounds instead of /wenty pounds as stated. The charge was not put inan 
iron canister, but was simply laid on the iron plates without tamping, the explosive be- 
ing in a bundle of cylindrical cartridges. The effect of the explosion was essentially as 
stated. 

In the second instance the charge was ¢wenty pounds instead of seventy pounds as 
stated. The charge was placed in an 8’'’-inch wrought-iron pipe 30 inches in length. 
The charge being about 10” in height, the pipe was loosely filled with sand and débris. 
The results of the explosion were essentially as stated. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. ‘‘ Zorpedo Boats,” etc., by 
A.F. Yarrow. The author reviews the improvements made in the past few years, and 
makes some valuable suggestions in regard to future constructions. He believes that 
every large iron-clad should carry with it a number of second-class torpedo boats of 
such dimensions as to serve as combined steam-launches, torpedo boats and picket 
boats. In the latter capacity they are to give warning of the approach of hostile tor- 
pedo boats, and combat them at a distance. 

Electricity as a motor may prove valuable in night attacks, where secrecy is more 
essential than speed. Both Mr. Yarrow and the officers who discussed his paper 
realized the probable inability of a torpedo boat to discharge more than one volley of 
torpedoes in an attack at close quarters, and the vital importance of making that dis- 
charge a telling one; hence they recommend arrangements for the simultaneous 
discharge of four or more torpedoes, and urge the use of a revolving torpedo gun, 
capable of discharging its misssile in any direction while the boat darts past at full 
speed, The general feeling seemed averse to extensive armor. 

A statement of the number of sea-going torpedo boats owned by various nations 
is of especial interest in view of the present complications in Europe. Russia stands 
first with 115 boats, 1 to 18 miles of coast; England is near the foot with 19 boats, 
I to 197 miles of coast. The prevailing sentiment was that the expenditure of two 
millions sterling for a hundred torpedo boats, which could bé built in a comparatively 
short time, would be better economy than the expenditure of the same sum for four 
iron-clads, requiring four or five years for their construction. A consideration of the 
many difficulties still to be overcome indicates little likelihood of the speedy fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, so often indulged in, that armor will soon be abolished, that 
heavy iron-clads with their ponderous guns will be superseded by light, speedy torpedo 
boats, and that the result of naval battles will depend less on strength than on quick- 
ness and skill in manceuvring. Still it cannot be doubted that progress in torpedo 
boats will work great changes inthe constitution of navies and in naval warfare. 

“* The Moncrieff System Applied by Hydro-Pneumatic Gun Carriages to Harbor 
Defences,” by Col. A. Moncrieff, C.B., F.R.S. Col. Moncrieff calls attention to the in- 
creased power of naval artillery, to the efficiency of machine-gun fire, and to the lack of 
protection afforded by side-traversing and muzzle depression in loading, and deduces 
from these facts the conclusion that barbette batteries must be abandoned. The two 
alternatives are: first, shields and casemate batteries ; second, disappearing carriages. 
His objections to the first are that they are, at best, heavy and expensive, while their 
efficiency against artillery of constantly increasing power has not been demonstrated. 
He claims as the advantages of his system of carriages and fortifications : 
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1st. Absence of exterior slope, consequent invulnerability to direct fire, and lack 
of target for enemy except when gun is up. 

2d. Utilization of recoil to put gun in safe position for loading. Protection in 
loading. 
3d. Unlimited field of fire, requiring fewer guns and men. 
4th. Less cost of battery, gun for gun. 

The hydro-pneumatic carriage has been applied successfully to forty-ton guns, and 
can, according to the inventor, be used with guns of any size. 

Col. Moncrieff complains that, in testing his carriages, they have been placed 
behind old embrasure parapets, which deprive them of half their advantages, and pro- 
tests against the prejudice shown towards his system and the slowness in giving it a 
trial after it has been repeatedly recommended by various committees. The officers 
of the Institution, in discussing the paper, almost unanimously supported Col. Mon- 
crieff in his claims and complaints. 

The experience of his carriage seems analogous to that of the King disappearing 
carriage in our own country at a time when it was acknowledged to be the best yet 
invented. 

‘* Automatic Artillery Fire,” by Maj. Bucknill, R.E. This paper comprises de- 
tailed methods for automatic harbor and land defence. The system presents no par- 
ticularly novel features, The author, while stating that guns should supplement and 
not supplant submarine mines, points out several advantages of the former over the 
latter. They are not affected by tides and currents, they are not self-destructive, they 
are not disabled by out-riggers and grappling apparatus, and their circuit-closers may 
be placed as close together as desirable, while mines must be far enough apart to pre- 
vent sympathetic explosion. It is well to emphasize these points in view of the 
tendency in this country to rely too implicitly on the efficacy of our system of subma- 
rine mines, unaided by heavy flanking guns. The two systems must go together, not 
only because each is strong where the other is weak, but also because each renders 
more efficacious the strong points of the other—the mines by delaying hostile ships 
under the fire of the guns; and the guns, by preventing the destruction of the mines 
by grappling and countermining. 

‘* The Heavy Guns of 1884,” by Col. E. Maitland, Supt. Royal Gun Factory, 
Woolwich, This paper, together with the discussion of it, forms one of the most 
valuable numbers of the Journad. 

Col, Maitland argues strongly for slow powders, long bores, and a low maximum 
pressure long sustained. He prefers the steel-hoop construction to wire-winding, his 
main objection to the latter being its lack of longitudinal and transverse strength. 

In the discussion of the paper, great diversity of opinion was manifest. Slow 
and quick powders, large and small chambers, long and short guns, solid steel and 
wire each found strong supporters, while more or less fallacious reasoning was indulged 
in on all sides. The advocates of quick, strong powder claim that that powder 
should be used which gives the greatest possible energy, and that efforts should be bent 
not towards weakening the powder to accommodate the gun, but towards strengthen- 
ing the gun to accommodate the powder. This certainly seems to be sound theory, 
but the claim that the greatest energy must come from the strongest quickest powder, 
is not so well founded, for the nature of the envelope exerts such an influence upon 
the effect of the explosion, that in many cases the slower explosive, if its energy be 
properly utilized, gives the better result, and experiments have shown that to a certain 
extent this is true with guns. Besides, high pressures are exceedingly capricious, and 
are injurious to the breech-mechanism, while the energy of the projectile is found to 
be by no means proportional to the pressure in the chamber. On the other hand, the 
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objection to slow powder on the ground of the inconvenience of the long gun required 
to develop its power, is an important one,—all the more so in view of the fact, which 
may be deduced from Col. Maitland’s diagram of pressure curves, that even the ex- 
cessively long bores now constructed do not develop the full energy of the powder. 
Moreover, the argument of the slow-powder advocates, that strong powders are too 
powerful for guns as now built, seems inconsistent when coupled with Col. Maitland’s 
statement that there may be little utility in the strength obtained by wire wrapping, 
since the requisite strength is obtained with such a light gun that great work is im- 
posed on the carriage in absorbing the recoil. A powder is condemned because the 
gun is too weak, and a gun is condemned because it is too strong. As to the recoil, it 
seems highly probable that a gun carriage may be devised which will utilize the recoil 
in putting the gun in a safe position for loading, thus changing an apparent evil into an 
advantage. Indeed, this is exactly what is claimed for the Moncrieff hydro-pneumatic 
carriage. In regard to chambering, the general opinion seemed favorable to small 
chambers, provided wave pressure can be avoided. This Col. Hope claims to have 
done with a cartridge 15 calibres in length by igniting it at at 140 points, but consid- 
erable discussion ensued as to the real success of the experiment. 

On the whole it seems quite possible that the rage for slow powders and long 
bores is being carried to excess, and that the true road to improvement lies in seeking 
for a stronger gun-construction, a simpler breech-mechanism, a means of ignition 
which will avoid wave pressure, and a recoil-absorbing carriage, which will allow the 
use of a somewhat stronger but steady explosive in a smaller chamber and shorter 
bore, giving a shorter, lighter, and more manageable gun. ‘The great diversity of 
opinion among men who have devoted many years of study to the subject, shows at 
least that the question of heavy gun-construction is still in a very unsettled state, and 
that while it would be folly to leave our harbors defenceless simply because better 
means may be devised for defending them, it would be unwise to act upon the theory 
that no great improvements will be made in the future. 

‘“* Col. Lébbell’'s Annual Reports upon the Changes and Progress in Military Mat- 
ters during 1883,” by Lieut.-Col. H. Hildyard. This compilation contains many 
points of interest. 

The success of-machine guns, however perfect, is pronounced doubtful; the 
general objections are that they are heavier, that the great rapidity of fire will cause 
increased excitement and carelessness and consequent waste of ammunition, that the 
annoyance irom smoke will be greater, and that it will be impracticable to supply the 
requisite ammunition. In short, it is believed that the rapidity of fire of the present 
arms is as great as can be successfully maintained in action. The loss of troops when 
lying down is stated to be one half less than when standing. Individual fire is pre- 
ferred to volleys. The infantry square against cavalry is cond d as useless and 
unwarranted. The French have forbidden the seeking of cover, in the attack, at the 
expense of efficiency of fire, and assert asa principle that infantry can carry well- 
defended intrenchments under the heaviest fire. 


Proceedings of the U.S. Naval Institute. ‘‘ The Reconstruction and In- 
crease of the Navy.” Prize Essay by Ensign W. I. Chambers. The plan of the 
essayist, in brief, is to provide three types of ships for three distinct styles of warfare. 

Type I. would be represented by a heavy-armed and armored, medium-draught, 
medium-speed ship, for harbor defence. Type II. is the ‘‘ battle-ship ” of the /talia 
class, intended to attack the enemy’s transports and convoys on the high seas, and 
successfully combat his most powerful vessels wherever met. Type III. is a small 
cruiser for preying upon the hostile merchant marine. Large cruisers, which would 
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be of little service in peace, are not recommended, because, in the belief of the essay- 
ist, their service would be brief at best, since the enemy will promptly transfer his 
carrying trade to neutral bottoms. The principle is emphasized that every vessel 
should be the very best of its kind. The navy, as planned, would consist of 14 
vessels of type I. (two sizes), costing, as estimated, $18,200,000 ; g vessels of type II., 
costing $31,500,000 ; 38 vessels of type III., costing $11,400,000 ; 20 torpedo boats, 
costing $760,000 ; total, $61,860,000. 

The estimated personnel would consist of 947 officers and 7,160 men. 

An annual expenditure of about six millions for ten years would build the navy, 
and the author gives figures to show that the total annual expenditure during that time 
would not differ materially from the amount now devoted to the navy. He strongly 
advocates active training, in peace, of officers and men, in the use of the different 
types of ship. 

He recommends an experimental fund for the encouragement of inventors, and 
subsidies to induce private builders to give their ships defensive qualities, enabling the 
government to utilize the merchant marine in war. The administration of the navy 
should be in the hands of a Secretary of the Navy (a civilian), an Assistant Secretary 
(a naval officer), who advises the Secretary in professional matters, an Advisory Board 
(consisting of officers and civilians), and an Intelligence Branch, consisting of naval 
officers, who are to be detailed to investigate various matters pertaining to the navy 
and its management. In the discussion of the essay, objections were brought against 
the small cruisers advocated, and several officers strongly opposed any thing in the 
nature of subsidies. Some other minor points were criticised, but the greater part 
of the essayist’s ideas were heartily commended, and the essay pronounced an able 
effort. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, No. 127. Lieut. Col. W. 
Hope, in a paper entitled ‘‘ 4 Revolution in the Science of Gunnery,” describes his 
new five-inch gun. The piece is 46 calibres long and weighs about 16,500 pounds. 
The projectile, 5 calibres long, is, says the author, ‘‘an approximation to the Newto- 
nian form of least resistance.” The powder is contained in a long steel case, and the 
chamber is made conical to facilitate extraction. The chamber is 21 calibres long, 
and the case contains a charge of quick-burning powder, ignited by firing a little gun 
inside the cartridge case. The muzzle of the little gun comes right up to the base of 
the projectile, and contains a cartridge with a charge large enough to drive the pro- 
jectile forward one calibre, thus overcoming the inertia and most of the friction. The 
barrel of this gun is perforated with holes carefully graduated in size and covered 
with varying thicknesses of paper in order to obtain uniformity of ignition and of 
pressure. The breech block is like a curved Krupp wedge, the right end of it being 
prolonged and carried in a curve to a pivot in the rear of the “‘ roof” of the gun. 
With this cannon, having the same length of bore as the 38-ton gun and weighing 7 
tons and 5 hundredweight, Lieut. Col. Hope expects to equal the 38-ton gun in bal- 
listic effect. A gun constructed on the same principle and fired in France was said to 
have given, with a charge of 46.3 pounds of powder and a projectile weighing 66 
pounds, a velocity of 2,067 feet, and a pressure of about 5,600 pounds to the square 
inch, 

Lieut. Col. Hope’s device has recently been patented in the United States. 

S. 


The New Jersey Historical Society recently listened to a suggestive and in- 
teresting paper by Gen. H. B. Carrington on the ‘‘ Strategic Relations of New Fersey 
to the War for American Independence,” in which he says the time has come when the 
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military action of that struggle can be tested by accepted principles of military science, 
and a just tribute be paid to the actors and events which wrought such enduring results. 
There exists a vague but no less positive impression even with students of history that 
the accidents of fragmentary campaigns made up the chief elements of that war, 
wearing out both parties, and enforcing peace, because each alike was too tired to 
contend longer, or lacked immediate resources for further conflict ; that the small 
armies engaged, and operating at such distances from a common centre, are unworthy 
of comparison with the vast bodies of men which fought during earlier or later times ; 
but that no great philosophy shaped campaigns, and no strategical positions, such as 
the famous Quadrilateral of Southern Austria, Venetia, and Lombardy, enforced suc- 
cess through its skilful occupatiun and use. And adds ‘‘that no great war ever 
hinged upon a more truly scientific use of forces and geographical relations, and that 
the recent struggle upon our soil, upon a scale so great and wide-reaching, only 
illustrated the very principles which shaped and crowned the issues of the former war.” 
His elucidation of principles applied to the War of Independence and our recent 
war is instructive. R. C. 
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I. 


TWO MODEL LETTERS. 


My Dear ROGER: 

I want to write you as clearly and frankly as I am able to, regarding questions 
which may arise between us in the near future. I write so that there may be no mis- 
understanding between you and me, or between your friends and my friends, and that 
no breach may occur in the friendly relations which have always existed. 

In the month of September next Gen. Davis will retire, and his place will be filled 
by selection from the officers of our Department. 

You and I will be the two colonels,—you first on the list. For this reason you 
will naturally be an applicant for the vacant position, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, many would consider it an invasion of your rights should any one lower on the 
list aspire to this promotion in opposition to you. But, in our case, I think the situa- 
tion is different, and that I do you no injustice in being a candidate against you. 

You are my senior on the Army list, but, in every other way, you are my junior. 
I graduated from West Point in 1849, you in 1851 ; I became First Lieutenant in 
1853, you four years later ; but, in 1861, you were made Captain, Assistant Quarter- 
master twenty days before I was made Captain, Assistant Adjutant-General, and for 
this reason only, when we were both transferred on the same day to the Inspector- 
General’s Department, you were placed above me, and for this reason you now rank 
me, Then, you are nearly seven years younger than I am, and you would have that 
length of time to serve after I am by law placed on the retired list. For these reasons, 
I feel that I do you no injustice in asking to be promoted in advance of you; know- 
ing that in so short a time you would succeed me. 

I believe that a large number of Army officers, and others not of the Army, think 
that I amentitled to go on the retired list with the rank I held during the war,—that 
of a general officer ; and the only way in which I can accomplish this end without an 
appeal to Congress is to secure this promotion. 

I will say nothing to detract from your claims or to discredit your meritorious ser- 
vice, and I will press my own claim simply on the grounds I have enumerated to you 
and on my record of war service. 

I would be glad to meet you in company with our common chief, Gen. Davis, and 
have a personal interview, 

Very truly yours, 
A. Barb. 

CoLoneL R. Jones. 
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GoveERNor’s ISLAND, March 30, 1885. 


My Dear Bairp : 

Your favor of the 23d inst., accompanied by your subsequent note of the 27th, 
reached me Saturday, and in reply I must first express my gratification at the frankness 
and spirit with which you approach the subject of your further advancement on the 
retirement of General Davis in September next. 

Your desire to become his successor is natural, and as the execution of your 
purpose would not infringe any prerogative or legal right of mine, it would be 
unreasonable in me to complain or find fault with what you intend doing ; nor would 
I do so even if other officers of the Department should enter the lists, though my 
mortification, not to say humiliation, would be much greater, and harder to bear with 
equanimity, if either of them instead of you should be preferred to myself. 

I will not attempt to dissuade you from the line of action which you have marked 
out, but it is well to remember that in all cases of departure from the rule of promo- 
tion by seniority to the head of a staff corps, there has never been an instance where 
the choice fell on the second in rank; and in the end it is possible, though not 
probable, that your disappointment and humilitiation may even surpass that which is 
in store for me. 

Had you entered the Inspector’s Corps in advance of me, or if you were now my 
senior, much as I would like to be at the head of the Department, I surely would not, 
if I know the feelings and impulses which govern me, contest your right of advance- 
ment to the position. 

An officer cannot waive any rights to promotion without suffering positive injury 
in one form or another. The golden opportunity once lost rarely, if ever, returns, 
whatever may be the desire or wish or influence of the person who profits by the 
sacrifice. 

Entertaining these views, you will see I cannot be a party to any arrangement or 
understanding that has for its object the promotion of any one over me, and it is my 
earnest wish that there should be no interruption of our friendly relations pending this 
contest, nor need there be. 

When in Washington there will be an opportunity for our meeting in conjunction 
with General Davis, as he suggests, but I cannot see what good may come from it, if 
the interview is to be solely with reference to the subject of your letters. 

Trusting no estrangement will arise between us on account of any thing that either 


of us may do in this matter. 
I remain, yours truly, 


R. JONEs. 
To 
GEN, ABSALOM BAIRD, 
Inspector General U. S. A. 


Il. 


THEN AND NOW. 


My Dear GENERAL: 

You have asked me, in common with others, to write a current communication for 
the JourNAL. As a feature of such a periodical, I think it will prove acceptable to 
your readers to have the detached and even desultory views and reminiscences of the 
older men to enliven the more serious articles and practical discussions which form the 
body of the JouRNAL. Personally, I cannot hope to help you much in this way, but 
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my former army life, and my very friendly memories of Army men of my time, may 
constitute me in some degree a privileged character, both as to past history and later 
observations of army matters and needs. From my rural ‘‘ loop-hole of retreat,” I see, 
hear, and read of you all with unabated interest, not to speak of the occasional con- 
sideration of ‘‘ three months’ extra pay,” ‘‘ counting service from entrance to the 
M. A.,” ‘* Mexican Pension Bills,” e¢ hoc genus omne, which promise current money of 
the realm. Another motive for writing is that what I may do rather lamely may per- 
haps incite some of ‘‘ the old men” to similar undertakings. Much unwritten history 
is yet to be written, and whenever one of our old officers dies, you may be sure some 
of it is lost in @ternam. When I entered the service, it was emphatically the day of 
small things,—the seemingly impossible germ of the magnificent military establishment 
not twenty years later ; the disparity is simply miraculous. And the first thing which 
strikes me as I look back is that the men of our time, if they did not see the origin of 
our military organization, were commanded by the men who did, and heard from their 
lips the story of our earliest military efforts, under the Constitution of the United 
States. Macomb was in command ; Jesup, Eustis, Lawson, and other heroes of 1812 
were still vigorous. Gates, the oldest regimental officer, I believe, whose commission 
was of 1806, but who was a cadet in 1801, was in command at Tampico in 1846-7. 
General Scott, who was born in 1786, came into the service in 1808, when we were 
trying vain and impotent diplomatic conclusions with Great Britain. General Brown, 
a Pennsylvania Bucks County boy, did not die till 1828. All these men knew George 
Washington—Scott was thirteen years old when he died in 1799, and Macomb seven- 
teen,—and in our youth revolutionary heroes abounded, and told us the stories of 
Valley Forge and Monmouth, and Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Although the Military Academy had a sort of herald in the quartering of the En- 
gineer Corps at West Point in 1802, and made a decided step in advance, by having 
professors and teachers and two hundred and fifty cadets appointed in 1812, its first 
real establishment was under the vigorous administration of General Thayer in 1817. 
We saw General Thayer when we were cadets ; General Worth, the dashing com- 
mandant, was yet in his prime. The earliest graduates of the Academy were still 
vigorous men. Now all this long array of names and statistics is simply to show that 
the men of our time are the middle links in the chain between the actual present and 
the very origin of our Army, and not far removed from the latter. Of the later men, 
now or very lately, still in service, and at the head of it, Sherman graduated only three 
years before my class entered, Grant was two years with us at the Academy ; Sheridan 
was a youngster, and a pugnacious one even then. The Army was at the lowest ebb. 
I will not burden you with statistics. Many posts had but one company ; few more 
than one. Of evolutions of the line, officers and men were alike ignorant. Others 
may have seen, but I never happened to see at West Point, the deployment of a bat- 
talion of skirmishers. The Mexican War did a little for us by increase of troops, 
brigade drills, combined manceuvres of the several arms, and service-experience of 
battles. But, leaving out of consideration sea-coast and naval guns, our field batteries 
—and we were mighty proud of them—were but playthings as compared with modern 
artillery—six-pounder Napoleon's, smooth-bores, with twelve-pounder howitzers, with 
which Ringgold and Ridgely, Duncan and Hunt, Washington, Bragg, Taylor, and others 
won their renown. I believe one siege gun was used at Cerro Gordo, but besides this, 
one Napoleon gun or howitzer, served by Seymour, answered the concentrated fire of 
the Telegraph Hill until the storming. 1f I remember aright, we used in the batteries 
at Vera Cruz only iron eighteen-pounders ; and I recall, that standing behind one of 
these, as the smoke cleared away, I saw, for the first time, the ball as it left the muzzle, 
flying, a little black speck, and speeding to its target in a Mexican parapet. I had 
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never happened to hear of this before. The mortars were large and the shells destruc- 
tive when they reached their mark, but the practice did not approach the ideal of 
Montalembert or Coehorn ; certainly not that of the wag of a soldier, who, when his 
officer told him : ‘* You see that figure away yonder; well, drop a shell in his eye,” 
answered, cocking his own: ‘*‘ Which eye does the captain mean?” In my regiment 
—the First Artillery, acting as infantry, if I do not mistake—there was only one, or 
at most there were only twe, companies which had muskets with percussion locks. 
Ambulances were rude, few, and very poor ; anzesthetics were not yet in common use. 
As for generals, we utilized the old set ; not many of the civil appointments at the time 
were of much use. 

With a long step we find ourselves among the wonders of the Civil War: the 
most colossal conflict known to history, ancient and modern,—millions in the field, 
and campaigns and battles rivalling Waterloo. In numbers engaged on both sides, 
Gettysburg equalled Waterloo, in artillery it far exceeds it ; and who shall say that its 
historic importance was not far greater ?—and yet Waterloo is considered the champion 
battle and victory, and if Gettysburg has more than a local fame, it is because of its 
association with Lincoln, its cemetery, and the Presidential visits which keep its mem- 
ory green. At the outset of the war we had no generals, and did not know where to 
find them. The saying of Napoleon, when he gave Moreau the command in Ger- 
many, that there were not ¢wo men in France who could handle one hundred thousand — 
men, was remembered by all. But the experience of battle and of disaster brought to 
the top those who were generals sans s'’en douter, and when the war was over we dis- 
banded generals enough to stock the armies of Europe. I am making this paper of 
unconscionable length ; I must stop with one word more. From the dissolution of 
our armies in 1865 we fell again into the day of small things. I believe most of our 
military men agree that our peace establishment should be 50,000 men ; our legis- 
lators,to keep off a danger from ‘‘ military insubordination ” which never did exist, 
think and act otherwise. What the needs of our territory in the way of troops are I 
cannot say, but the object I would have in view in maintaining such a force is to en- 
sure efficiency when the army is needed. With less than this we fall back upon en- 
forced ignorance and cankering rust. Our largest posts have only three or four com- 
panies—ridiculous squads spotted down at far distances in this immense area. Again, 
we have no brigade or division drills, no ‘‘ autumn manceuvres,” no cavalry combina- 
tions, artillery reduced to the technique of a battery or two—here and there; so 
that the earlier and the latest times are very similar, and we shall have to re-create 
and make a new departure if we ever go to war again. It is impossible to apply mil- 
itary principles without men. Besides, and apart from the men needed in the field for 
actual service, the government should provide enough to keep up the entire military 
system, to practise tactics and grand tactics, to prepare by the rehearsal of warlike 
manceuvres for real war on the stricken field. 

I had something to say about the militia in this connection, but must reserve it 
for another time. The Army estimate for this year is the beggarly sum of twenty- 
three millions ; three times that amount would give us a model force, perfect in all 
exercises and ready for every emergency. 

Having thus broken ground, in a very desultory manner, I may send you occa- 
sionally some other oditer dicta, if you think the JOURNAL would like them, It is cer- 
tainly doing good work by the spread of its valuable papers, which will at least keep 
the little Army from rusting as to theories and their applications, and prepare the 
ground for better times and a more generous and enlightened national legislature than 
we have at present. HENRY Coppez. 


To GENERAL JAMEs B. FRY. 
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III, 
DISINFECTANTS. 


In my paper published in the last number of the JouRNAL (p. 36) I am rather ex- 
travagant as to the amount of Labarraque’s solution required for the disinfection of 
liquid excreta—e. g., of typhoid fever or of cholera. The statement is made that ‘a 
pint would in ordinary cases be sufficient to disinfect one liquid stool.” This may be 
safely modified to read a pint of a one-to-five solution—#. ¢., one part of /iguor sode 
chlorinate to four of water. 

I might have added that the hypochlorite of lime, which is the essential disinfect- 
ing agent in commercial chloride of lime, is equal in value to the hypochlorite of soda, 
to which Labarraque’s solution owes its germicide power. 

For the purposes mentioned, a solution of chloride of lime containing one part in 
fifty of water will be effective, and is extremely economical. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that chloride of lime exposed in the sick-room, in 
infected stables, or in drains, cesspools, etc., will give off chlorine in sufficient quantity 
to disinfect the atmosphere—i. ¢., to destroy floating atmospheric germs. It may, 
however, neutralize to some extent offensive odors ; but this is a very different matter, 
although popularly it is commonly spoken of as disinfection. It is not by the libera- 
tion of free chlorine that hypochlorite of lime is effective as a germicide, but by the 
liberation of nascent oxygen, which promptly oxidizes any onganic material, living or 
non-living, with which it comes in contact. 

In the Army, as out of it, the sanitary authorities still speak of the sulphate of 
iron and sulphate of zinc as disinfectants, and the first-named salt is probably more 
extensively used in this country than any other agent for the disinfection of privy 
vaults, etc. I have nothing to say against its extended use, for there is no question as 
to its value as an antiseptic, It arrests putrefactive decomposition, and disease germs 
cannot multiply in its presence. But when the object in view is to kill these germs, 
and thus put them forever out of the way of doing harm, it is entirely unreliable. I 
have proved by my experiments, published nearly two years ago in the American 
Fournal of the Medical Sciences (April, 1883), that sulphate of iron in saturated solu- 
tion does not destroy the vitality of the bacteria of putrefaction in ‘‘ broken down” 
beef tea, while organisms not containing spores—micrococci—were not destroyed by a 
sixteen-per-cent. solution. Sulphate of zinc was equally impotent for the destruction 
of germs, yet this salt enjoys the confidence of many physicians, and quite recently I 
have seen it recommended in a report signed by two members of a State Board of 
Health for the disinfection of the clothing of patients with diphtheria, in the propor- 
tion of two ounces to four gallons of water. 

Readers of this JouRNAL who desire fuller information with reference to the pre- 
cise value of the various agents which have been recommended as disinfectants, are 
referred to a series of papers now being published in the A/edical News of Philadel- 
phia (‘‘ Preliminary Reports of the Committee on Disinfectants of the American 
Public Health Association ”). Gero. M. STERNBERG, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Afarch 9, 1885. 


IV. 
THE MODERN BRITISH SOLDIER. 
Lonpon, April 3, 1885. 


There certainly is a good deal going on just now here in the way of dispatching 
troops and munitions of war, and our John Bull friends are very active and seemingly 
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very much in earnest. A large draft has been made upon the crack regiments and 
household troops for service in the Soudan, and such splendid soldiers as constitute these 
regiments are seldom seen outside of the principal cities of England. There is weeping 
and wailing in all classes of society at the sudden departure of these magnificent soldiers. 
The elite lose the pets of society in the officers, and the nurses and servant-girls mourn 
the departure of their true loves in the privates. The proverbial weakness of the sex 
for the sons of Mars is nowhere more strongly manifested than here. The officers are 
universaily society men, club men, and general favorites, composed as they are mostly 
of well-born, well-educated gentlemen, many of them wealthy with large incomes so 
essential to keep up the style of living by those attached to the ‘‘ guards” and house- 
hold troops, the pay being a mere bagatelle and inadequate to keep up the style 
necessary for officers belonging to these crack corps. The example in this respect by 
their officers is followed as closely as their meagre pay permits in the rank and file. 
There is a most commendable neatness in dress, in the fit of their uniforms, and 
soldierly bearing in these gallant fellows that nature has done so much for in physique, 
for you might search the world over and not find in any army such splendid specimens 
of physical perfection as constitute the personel of the troops that are being sent for- 
ward day after day to the Soudan. It seems a great pity to waste such splendid 
material on a lot of miserable Arabs. There is a smartness, a personal pride and 
ambition seemingly in every man, that we know nothing of in our Army. There are 
some incongruous elements in the English military dress—especially in the undress 
cap, which is simply a brimless ridiculous little affair, barely covering the top of the 
head if worn squarely, which it never is, but is placed jauntily over one ear, and it is the 
style to wear it so far over the side of the head as to show the parting of the hair in 
the middle, the strap under the chin alone keeping the cap in its place. Of course it 
is no protection whatever to the face or eyes, and one can hardly refrain from laughing 
to see a stalwart six-foot private of the guards with this little quaint cap perched so 
jauntily on one ear, not covering one fourth of the head. These jimeracks are how- 
ever, discarded, and the pith or linen helmet is substituted for active service, and a 
light serviceable serge takes the place of the ordinary heavy woollen dress. The 
crowning perfection, however, of the English soldier is his boots or laced shoe. There 
is nothing like them in our Army—nothing comparing with them for wear and hard 
service. But while in most respects the equipment of the English soldier is far 
superior to ours, and discipline is simply perfect, we are far ahead in our means and 
methods of transportation, and in our Commissariat Department. In these branches 
they could take a lesson from us. They would be great gainers by adopting our sys- 
tem. No army of Europe has any thing equal to our Quartermaster and Comissary 
Staff Departments, which are too little appreciated at home, constituting as they do 
the real backbone and sinews of war, and without which no army is efficient, if they 
are the two best-abused departments of our army, particulary the former. May it never 
be tinkered and ‘‘improved!” What would the army at large have to objurgate if it 
was ever abolished ? It can’t be spared, and can’t be improved—pardon the digression. 

The system in vogue here of a corps of ‘‘ reserves" is a great improvement over our 
volunteer or militia organizations—constituting as it does a second army well drilled, 
disciplined, and ready for active service at short notice—they fill the vacancies caused by 
the loss of regular troops sent to the front. There is one thing that I did not expect to 
see in England, simply because it is a monarchy I suppose, and that is, the enthusiasm 
and patriotism of the people at large. We can get up a fair demonstration of it our- 
selves, especially on 4th of July, but no actor at the Bowery Theatre, wrapping himself 
in the American Flag and going through his agonies in its folds, could ever bring down 
the houses as the waving of the Union Jack does here on any public occasion. At the 
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theatre the other evening a lugubrious comic singer, striving to be pathetic for the 
occasion, sang a doleful lament on the fall of Col. Burnaby, waving the Union Jack, 
eliciting such an avalanche of cheers as to endanger every foot of plaster in the house. 
Thousands gather at the railway stations to speed the departing troops with cheers 
and shouts and contributions cf pipes and tobacco. There is no question about it, 
these Englishmen make the best of soldiers. Every man takes a personal pride in his 
country—in his duty. He knows that any act of personal gallantry will be noticed and 
his name and his praises sounded in every newspaper in the kingdom. He is am- 
bitious—patriotic—loyal. Such soldiers are rocks of adamant—they will stand up and 
fight to the last man. Splendid fellows—I saw a thousand embark yesterday ; nota 
man less than 6 feet 2 or over 28 years of age, and all fully imbued with the feeling 
that his country expected him,to do his duty. In all the war material forwarded, and 
all the different arms of service, I have not yet seen a single light battery—and I 
cannot learn that there is such a thing. Certainly none have been sent to Egypt. How 
efficient a single light battery would have been at Abu Klea—in fact in every fight in 
the Soudan! in this branch we are at least ahead. 
R. L. O. 


¥. 
GENERAL JOHNSTON AND THE CENTURY MAPS, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICHIGAN, 
May 19, 1885. 
To those members of the Military Service Institution who, having read General 
Joseph E. Johnston’s article in the May number of the Century Magazine, are unable 
to reconcile his statements in one or two instances with the accompanying maps, the 
following letter from him on the subject will be of interest : 


Washington, D. C., May 15, 1885. 
My Dear Sir: 

I send you by the mail that carries this the May number of the Century Magazine, 
containing an article of mine in which are accounts of the battles of Manassas (Bull 
Run) and Seven Pines or Fair Oaks. 

The editor inserted a map in each. You will see in the first a road marked: 
** Route of the proposed flank attack.” You will see in my comments on General 
Beauregard’s attack on my friend General Ewell that no such attack was proposed. The 
position of the United States troops at the close of the battle of Seven Pines is very in- 
correctly given. It was as marked by the red line instead of as the editor placed it, 
which, as you will see, does not at all agree with my statement. The editor admits that 
my statement is correct. * * * 

Very truly yours, 


i . E. 1 
To Lieut. J. A. Lockwoop. (Signed) J. E. Jounsron 


The red line referred to by General Johnston, as giving the correct position of the 
United States troops (Kearney, Couch, and Casey’s divisions), is drawn by him as fol- 
lows : though the words ‘‘earth-works ” and across the small triangle hyona, bounded 
by the Williamsburg Road and its branches, forming a nearly straight line, the extreme 
right of which was nearly half a mile distant from the railroad, instead of crossing it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. A. Lockwoop, 
2d Lt. 17th Infantry. 
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VI. 


HORSE ARTILLERY QUESTIONS. 
LExincTON, Ky., 14¢h May, 1885. 
DEAR SIR: 

Some time ago I requested an opinion from General Fitzhugh Lee in regard to the 
history of the ‘‘ Horse Artillery” which he declines to answer, but, as you will see by 
the enclosed letter, refers me to you for the information I desire. 

The point is this. Iam under the impression that the organization of a battalion 
of horse artillery as an integral part of a cavalry command was Stuart’s own idea. The 
practical working of the system was this : certain batteries uniformly served with certain 
brigades or divisions of cavalry whenever separated from the main body ; thus Breathed 
uniformly served with Fitz Lee, and Hart with Hampton. Whenever circumstances 
permitted, the battalion was kept together under its own officers, and in seasons of 
activity the chief of the battalion, acting as a staff-officer, to a great extent controlled 
the movements of his batteries from cavalry head-quarters : for example, Pelham at 
Fredericksburg and Beckham at Brandy Station (June g, 1863) and at Chancel- 
lorsville. 

I am also under the impression that Stuart was the first, either in this country or in 
Europe, to attach artillery of any weight to a rapid or distant cavalry movement. The 
mountain howitzer had been used in Indian warfare ; but I do not know that a Io- 
pdr. howitzer or Napoleon, or a 3-inch rifle was ever before taken upon such an 
expedition as Stuart’s Chickahominy Raid (June, 1862), or on such a rapid and extended 
march as his Chambersburg Raid in October, 1862. 

I am also under the impression that Stuart fought his artillery in a novel manner ; 
that he imparted to it an unusual celerity of movement on the field of battle, and that 
he sent it into exposed positions, pushing it forward without support, with the under- 
standing that it must take care of itself. For example: Beckham’s guns at Ist Ma- 
nassas, holding Elzey’s left flank and supported by one squadron of cavalry ; Pelham 
at 2d Manassas, on Jackson’s right, on the evening of the 28th ; and on the 2oth, 
in Jackson’s rear on the Sudley Road ; and on the 3oth, from batteries which Stuart 
obtained and placed under Col. T. L. Rosser, and pushed forward half a mile in 
advance of Longstreet’s right, without any support whatever. Again, the conduct 
of Stuart’s artillery from Union, Va., to Barber’s Cross-Roads, Nov. 2-7, 1862; and 
again, Pelham at Fredericksburg ; and again, the artillery at Brandy Station, June 9, 
1863, where both Confederate and Federal batteries exhibited a degree of gallantry 
which fairly outshines that of the cavalry. 

Your intimate acquaintance with the incidents of the war will doubtless enable 
you at once to recall the events I have noted ; and I beg that you will favor me with an 
opinion as to whether I draw correct conclusions from them, and whether I justly 
ascribe to Stuart the honor of initiating such a manner of handling artillery. * * * 

H. B. McCLeLian. 

Gen. THEO. F, RoDENBOUGH. 

* This letter is published here in order to elicit recise information (not merely opinions) upon 
the points touched upon by Major McClellan (formerly Chief-of-Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart) ; 
replies may be addressed to “* The Secretary M. S. I., Governor's Island, N. ¥. H.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PRIZE ESSAY, 1884. The Gold Medal of the Institution 
has been awarded to Captain GEORGE F. PRICE, 5th U. S. Cav- 
alry, for the best essay on “ The Necessity for Closer Relations 
between the Army and the People, and the Best Method to Ac. 
complish that Result.” The essay by Lieut. EDGAR S. DUDLEy, 
2d U.S. Artillery, was deemed worthy of ‘‘ Honorable Men- 


tion.” 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. The Amendments to the 
By-Laws, proposed and set forth in the ‘‘ Notice to Members” 
published in the JOURNAL for March, 1885, were adopted at a 
General Meeting held May 14, 1885. The attention of persons 
eligible to Membership or Associate Membership is invited to 
these Amendments, and Members are requested to send in 


nominations in accordance therewith. 


MILITARY MONOGRAPHS. It has been decided to 
publish, from time to time, papers of exceptional merit or 
timeliness, in pamphlet form, under the general head of ‘“ Mili- 
tary Monographs,” to be sold for the benefit of the Institution 
at the rate of twenty-five cents percopy. The first of this series, 
entitled ‘‘Our Sea-Coast Defences,” by Lieut. Eugene S. Grif- 
fin, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., will soon be issued by the 
publishers, Messrs. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, New York and 


London. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE RECORD. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION MAY 14, 1885. 


* * * + * 

Whereas, The Board of Award on Prize Essay for 1880 (consisting of Hon. Geo. 
McCrary, General Joseph E. Johnston, and General A. H. Terry) made a report dated 
March 31, 1881, in which it is stated that the Board ‘‘ selected, from the essays sub- 
mitted, three, which, in their judgment, are especially meritorious ; that they are those 
which are signed respectively ‘ W. 125,’ ‘ B. 81,’ and ‘G. 6’” ; and the Board recom- 
mended “ that the prize be awarded to the author of the one which is signed ‘ G. 6,’” 
it not being known to the Board of Award, or to the Council, at that time, who the 
authors were ; and 

Whereas, On the 20th of April, 1881, the Council considered the report of the 
Board of Award, and, as recommended by the Board, awarded the prize to the author 
of the essay signed ‘‘ G. 6,” General John Gibbon ; and 

Whereas, Further, the Board mentioned two other essays as ‘‘ especially meri- 
torious,” which essays were, therefore, arranged and announced by the Institution as 
entitled to honor, in the orderin which the Board named them in its report, to wit : 
Ist, ‘“* W. 125,” Lieutenant C. E. S. Wood, 21st Infantry ; 2d, ‘* B. 81,” Captain E, 
Butler, 5th Infantry ; and 

Whereas, In a formal letter to the President of the Institution, dated April 15, 
1885, General Terry says that he wrote the report of the Board of Award, and that ‘‘ it 
was not the intention of the Board to give any preference to Lieutenant Wood's essay 
over that of Captain Butler,” thererefore 

Resolved, That these essays of Lieutenant Wood and Captain Butler, on “ Our 
Indian Question,” be treated in the records of the Institution as of equal merit. 

* * * * * 
(Signed) James B. Fry, 
(Attest) - Chairman, 
T. F. RopENBoUGH, 
Secretary M. S. 1. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I. 


TO COLONEL GRANT. 


Extract from the Minutes of a General Meeting of the Military Service Institution, 
held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., May 14, 1885, Bvt. Major-General Wesley Mer- 
ritt, U.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


* * * * * * 


On motion by General Fry, seconded by General Crittenden, it was— 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Military Service Institution are hereby extended 
to Colonel Frep. D. Grant, for his generous action in depositing in its Museum the 
excellent life-size equestrian portrait of his father, General U. S. Grant.” 


Il. 


TO GENERAL DE PEYSTER. 
May 6, 1885. 
Dear Sir: 
I am instructed to convey to you the thanks of the Executive Council of this In- 
stitution for your select and valuable contribution of books to the Library. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’d’t servant, 
T. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
To 


GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
New York City. 
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UNITED STATES. 
VOL. VI. SEPTEMBER, 1885. NO. XXIII. 


HAS THE ADAPTATION OF THE RIFLE-PRINCIPLE 
TO FIRE-ARMS DIMINISHED THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


By FIRST-LIEUT. WILLIAM E, BIRKHIMER, 


Tuirp U. S, ARTILLERY. 


THE importance of field artillery relatively to other arms of 
service results, first, from the power and range of its projectiles, 
second, from its correct tactical employment. 

The true use of the arms of service consists in combined action. 
It is is idle to dogmatize on this subject ; to assert that this, that, 
or the other is ¢#e arm which wins battles and decides the fate of 
nations. Each has its appropriate sphere, and acts its appointed 
part. Equally futile are discussions regarding auxiliary arms. 
In armies properly appointed and commanded, each arm is aux- 
iliary when taken in connection with the others, while in regard 
to the particular work it is intended to perform it is the princi- 
pal. As well may we discourse regarding auxiliary components 
of the soldier’s ration, and maintain that bread is more necessary 
than meat; or, in our form of government, to say that either the 
executive, the judicial, or the legislative branch is that which 
contributes most to the welfare and happiness of the people. 

That cavalry on the battle-field (where alone field artillery 
acts a great part) has increased in relative importance is nowhere 
claimed ; we will therefore dismiss it from further consideration. 

In number of men enrolled the infantry surpasses all other 
branches taken conjointly. Representing that arm by 1, Napo- 
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leon I., made the cavalry }, the artillery 4, the engineers 74, train 
gy At the present time in a German army corps, the infantry 
being 1, the cavalry is 4, the artillery 4, the engineers y\,, train 
ys, administrative corps yy. 

From the fact that the infantry so far exceeds in numbers all 
other arms and branches combined, it is considered the main 
stay of armies. It naturally suffers the most losses, and receives 
the most honors. This has led to speculations of the nature 
before mentioned, regarding the mere secondary functions of 
other arms relatively to the infantry; for reasons already given, 
however, we cannot attach importance to these flights of fancy; 
for, quoting Napoleon I., while “a good infantry is without 
doubt the nerve of the army, still, if it had to fight a long time 
against a very superior artillery, it would be demoralized and 
destroyed.” Artillery cannot, as a rule, reap the fruit of its 
own labors. The nature of its employment forbids this. It may 
demolish his defences, demoralize and scatter the enemy’s line 
by its fire, but the infantry enters first into the breach thus made, 
and, with little trouble or loss, perhaps, plucks the pear the artil- 
lery has ripened. As usual the credit goes to the infantry. In- 
stances of this kind are numerous. Yet upon infantry the brunt of 
the fight devolves when the way has been prepared for its advance ; 
it is, asa rule, the first to come in actual physical contact with the 
enemy’s masses, the defeat of which is the object of every battle; 
it well deserves, therefore, to be considered the nerve of the army. 

For more than a century the function of artillery on the 
battle-field has been well understood. It commences the action, 
covers the deployment of other arms, and paves the way for 
attack by demolishing his cover and driving the enemy there- 
from. When .the points of assault are determined on it over- 
whelms them with missiles, making practicable breaches for the 
advancement of all arms, but particularly the infantry. It joins 
in the pursuit or covers the retreat. 

From this résumé of its uses, it will be seen that artillery pro- 
duces its effect by fire alone. This effect consists in either 
sweeping away whatever gives the enemy protection, in shaking 
his morade, or destroying him; or in all these combined. 

There are two elements which affect the importance of artillery 
fire: the gunnery and the tactical elements. The guns and pro- 
jectiles must be such as to make it possible to deliver the fire; 
the latter in its turn must be directed in the right manner, and on 
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decisive points. They will now be considered in the order in which 
they are named, and as affecting infantry equally with artillery. 


GUNNERY. 


The essence of modern fighting consists in overwhelming the 
enemy by fire. The effect of infantry fire is due to its intensity, 
i. ¢., the vast number of bullets impelled in a certain time; that 
of artillery, as before stated, results from the power and range of 
its projectiles. As field artillery of the present day is used for 
direct fire principally, this will receive attention in proportion to 
its importance, the subject of indirect fire being given but a brief 
and passing notice. 

As attributes of power, affecting alike both infantry and artil- 
lery fire, will be considered : (1) accuracy, (2) rapidity, (3) relative 
effect; and as appertaining particularly to artillery, (4) various 
kinds of fire, canister, shrapnel, and shell, also that of machine 
guns, field mortars, and howitzers, (5) mobility of former and 
present systems of material. 


RANGE. 


Destructive.—The limit of this, according to all authorities, 
was at most 250 yards for the smooth-bore musket, and was gen- 
erally put down as being 200 yards; the limit of effective range 
against troops in column, or other close formation, was considered 
to be about 400 yards. 

As a type of the smooth-bore gun, we may take the 12-pdr. 
Napoleon. In the United States service it was used to fire solid 
shot, shell, spherical case, and canister. Canister was used from the 
muzzle up to 500 yards, the limit of its effective employment. 
At 500 yards the use of solid shot, spherical case, and common 
shell commenced ; spherical case was destructive at 1,000 yards, 
and effective at 1,200; shell destructive at 1,200, and effective at 
1,500; solid shot was destructive at 1,500 yards, and effective at 
about 1,800 yards, or one mile from the muzzle. 

It is not possible to speak with exactness, but it is a fair state- 
ment that the smooth-bore musket covered the ground as well at 
250 yards as did the field gun at 1,500 yards. The range of the 
latter was, therefore, six times that of the former. 

At 500 yards, artillery had nothing to fear from the musket ; 
hence there existed a zone about 1,000 yards in breadth, over 
which batteries could manceuvre with comparative immunity from 
danger, while keeping the infantry under an effective and, for the 
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most part, a destructive fire. This wili be called the manauvring 
zone. Its breadth has varied at different times during the struggle 
for mastery between the small-arm and the field-piece, and is now 
greater than ever before. This zone forms one of the permanent 
elements of strength of an efficient artillery. 

It will thus be seen that as regards range, the field gun had 
much the advantage of the small-arm at the epoch of the general 
introduction of the rifle-musket between the years 1850 and 1855. 
The Crimean War demonstrated the superiority of the new mus- 
ket, which was as effective at 750 yards as was its predecessor, 
the smooth-bore, at 250 yards. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the range of the infantry weapon had been increased threefold. 
The bullet of the Minié rifle penetrated three inches into seasoned 
fir at 500 yards; the smooth-bore bullet was harmless at that 
range. Under precisely similar conditions, and at a range of 218 
yards, each of 100 shots from the rifle, while but 44 from the 
smooth-bore, struck a target 2 feet square. At 656 yards, 25 
out of 100 rifle bullets struck the same target, while the smooth- 
bore bullet did not reach it. 

The appearance of the elongated * bullet seemed to interpose 
distinct vision as the only limit to the range and execution of the 
rifle. No longer could artillery take up a position within easy 
canister range of infantry, yet secure from any save a random shot. 

To this increase in range of the infantry musket, artillery had 
nothing to oppose. Centuries of improvement by the rule of 
thumb, and one of improvement based on intelligent experiment, 
the whole guided by experience in war, had brought the smooth- 
bore system of field-guns to a high point of excellence. But it 
was now necessary that it make a long stride forward, or ac- 
knowledge that its importance had been impaired. As the smooth- 
bore seemed incapable of improvement, the only alternative was 
to{successfully apply the rifle principle to field guns. To the solu- 
tion of this problem the inventive genius of mankind was directed. 

Experiments had been made in Sweden in 1846, with a rifle- 
cannon of 6.4 inches diameter, and afterward in Piedmont with a 
Cavilli rifle-gun of 6.49 inches diameter. They were breech- 
loaders, and the result showed greatly increased range with reduced 
charges, but the pieces were not deemed to be safe. The Lan- 


* The advantage, from a ballistic point of view, of the elongated over the round bullet is well 
shown by the following: The ratio of weight of charge to bullet with the smooth-bore was }, the 
muzzle velocity was 1,500 feet per second. With the first types of rifles using elongated bullets, 
the ratio of charge to ball was about 4, the muzzle velocity being 1,000 feet per second. Yet the 
latter had an effective range threefold as great as the former. 
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caster system of heavy rifle-guns broke down before Sebastopol. 
As the result of all this, at the end of the Crimean War, when 
the superiority of the rifle-musket over the smooth-bore was 
firmly established, the prospect of successfully applying the same 
principles to cannon was any thing but reassuring. But failure 
served only to incite to renewed and more strenuous exertion. 
Efforts in the new line of research and experiment now became 
unceasing, and, in 1859, in Italy, the French, by bringing rifle- 
guns on the field, initiated under happy auspices the revolution 
in modern ordnance. 

The power of the elongated projectile, weighing more per 
unit of cross-section, to overcome the resistance of the air, was 
surprisingly demonstrated. The same immutable laws of mechan- 
ics which had operated to increase the range of the rifle-musket 
when compared with the smooth-bore, did not fail when applied 
to the larger mass projected from the field gun. In the latter, as 
with the small-arm, the ratio of powder charge to projectile was 
reduced from 4 to $ or 4; the muzzle velocity was lowered from 
1,600 to 1,200 feet, and yet the ranges were greatly increased. 
With the Napoleon gun, shell 9.52 Ibs., charge 2.5 lbs., the muzzle 
velocity 1,680 feet, elevation 10°, the range was 1,850 yards; using 
the United States 3-inch rifle adopted in 1861, shell 10.5 Ibs., 
charge I lb., elevation 10°, the range was 2,800 yards. Again; 
comparing the first French rifle-gun with the Napoleon, which it 
supplanted, starting with a muzzle velocity of 1,060 feet for the 
rifle, and of 1,600 feet for the smooth-bore, using service charges in 
both cases, we find that, at 650 yards from the muzzle, the pro- 
jectiles had the same velocity, while at 2,500 yards the rifle pro- 
jectile had a velocity equal to that of the smooth-bore at 1,200 
yards. These were the rifle-guns of which it was said: “It is 
well known that the Emperor of Austria, deeply afflicted as he 
was by this loss he had not contemplated, attributed his defeat 
at Magenta and at Solferino chiefly to the incontestible superi- 
ority of the French artillery. The splendid batteries of the Aus- 
trian army were mowed down before they could get even within 
range of the enemy, and a few minutes sufficed to annihilate the 
horses and render the guns useless.’”’* The moral effect upon 
the Austrians was very great. Without being able to reply 
effectively, they found themselves being knocked about where 


*“ Military Resources of Prussia and France,” etc. By Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney and 
Henry Reeve, Esq., D. C. L. 
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before they had fancied they were secure from danger. They 
were taken completely by surprise. 

Experiments showed that not only in velocity of projectile, 
but also in accuracy of its flight,'was the rifle-gun at 2,500 yards 
equal to the smooth-bore at 1,200 yards. As is well known, how- 
ever, the limit of distinct vision, the difficulty of determining the 
position of shell-burst, and other perturbating influences, reduce 
the practical effect of fire at long ranges. Still, making every 
allowance for this, it is fair to assume that the effective range of 
artillery was increased by the first system of rifled field guns, 
from 1,500 to 2,200 yards. 

Arriving at the latter distance from the enemy, batteries 
came into position with telling effect, and thence down to 750 
yards manceuvred with little danger to themselves, yet keeping 
the opposing infantry under a destructive fire of shells and 
shrapnel. It mattered little that the range of the small-arm 
had been augmented threefold, and that of the field gun but fifty 
per cent., when the breadth of the manauvring zone had been 
correspondingly increased. While the rifle principle had done 
much for infantry, artillery had advanced at equal pace. 

The next step forward was taken by the rifle-musket, and ap- 
peared in the French chassepot. The path of progress here marked 
out is that along which in recent times will be found all other 
improvements in gunnery, viz., the ratio of charge to weight 
of bullet was greatly increased, being z4,, whereas, with the 
United States rifle of 1855 it was 4, and with the Prussian 
needle-gun, x47. The muzzle velocity of the chassepdét bullet 
was 1,360 feet, against 914 feet for the United States rifle of 
1855; and 1,082 feet for the Russian Krenk used in 1877-’78. At 
1,500 yards the chassepot bullet had a remaining velocity of about 
390 feet, and was therefore capable of disabling a man at that 
distance ; a fact to which ample testimony was borne on numerous 
fields of the Franco-German War. 

The rival of the chassepét was the Prussian breech-loading 
field piece, whose shell, at 3,000 yards from the muzzle, had as great 
velocity as had the French field gun opposed to it at a distance 
of 2,200 yards. Making every allowance for uncertainties due to 
increased range, the former was as effective at 2,500 as was the 
latter at 2,000 yards. While it will never be known just what 
part of their artillery success in 1870-’71 the Germans owe to 
superior training of personnel, what part to tactics, and what 
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to material, these being so happily blended, there everywhere 
appeared incontestible proof of the fact that the destructive 
range of their guns exceeded by several hundred yards that of 
their adversaries. 

The remaining velocity of the field gun projectile at 3,000 was 
equal to that of the chassepét at 1,000 yards. Upon the whole, 
however, the latter had gained relatively. The effective zone of 
infantry fire was increased from 750 to 1,250 yards, that of the 
field gun from 2,200 to 2,500 yards only, and its manwuvring 
zone had been reduced in breadth.* 

The following data will serve to compare the ballistic qualities 
of the chassepdt model of 1866 (used in 1870-71) with those of 
small-arms now in use : 


rge 


Name. Nation. 


Calibre (inch), 
Weight of bullet, 
to bullet 
Muzzle V. 


Ratio; wget. chai 


Chassepot of 1866 . . 
(modified. . 


Springfield 
Peabody-Martini 


The tendency has been to reduce the calibre, increase the rela- 
tive weight of charge to bullet, and thus augment the capacity of 
the latter to overcome the resistance of the air. This is seen by 
comparing the Gras and Mauser with the Springfield and Martini- 
Henry ; but it is not apparent that later models are great im- 
provements either in this respect or in man-killing properties 
over the chassepot model of 1866. 

We are compelled to resort, in the first instance, to this 
means of comparison. But it would be misleading to assume 
that the merits of the enumerated systems of small-arms are 
accurately measured by the figures set opposite them in the 
table. Take the Mauser for example; save in a very halting 


*It is by no means intended anywhere to convey the idea that artillery should not when neces- 
sary boldly approach nearer to unbroken infantry than the inferior limit of the manoeuvring 
zone, which simply marks the bounds for vre with comparative freedom from casualties. 
Lieut. Greene, who saw as much fighting during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-’78 as anybody, 
and who had the intelligence to make a note of what he saw, says that the Peabody-Martini is not 
surpassed by any small-arm in use, that its really effective range is 1,000 yards, nearer than which, 
owing to danger to men and horses, artillery should not approach infantry armed with that 
weapon. 


| > | 
8) 8) 8 
| 
| 334] | 1369 | $66] 396 28% 
Gras" -433 386 | 1:24.83 1489 643 471 8 
Martini-Henry .. . |England .... 480] 1:25.65 1315 664 | 508 
6 -433 | 380] 1:5.07 | 1430 629 3. 
jUnited States .. «500 | 1:79.14 1301 676 | 523 | 404 
-45 | 480 | 1:5.61 | 1380 678 |_ 519 | 397 
} 
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manner we have yet to hear it asserted that this rifle is inferior 
to any other, although at 1,500 yards it here appears midway be- 
tween the chassepédt, model of 1866, and the Peabody-Martini. 
It is true there was much written after the war of 1877-78 con- 
cerning losses inflicted by the latter at distances of 1,500, 1,800, 
and even 2,000 yards, but the same thing was true of the chasse- 
pot in 1870-71; yet at best it was only unaimed or random 
firing, and no battle was ever decided by such shooting. So far 
from winning way to favor this practice is discouraged nowa- 
days, and in some services is absolutely forbidden, as well it 
may be, for it often led to the absurd result that losses to the 
attackers diminished as the latter approached the enemy, owing 
to the disposition engendered in the defenders to keep blazing 
away as at a foe still out of sight. 

The result is that we await further evidence to establish the 
fact that the present systems of small-arms have effective ranges 
very much greater than the chassepét used in the war of 
1870-"71. 

On the other hand, the effective range of the field gun has 
been augmented. At 3,000 yards the present armaments of 
Europe sweep away all animate objects and temporary entrench. 
ments. Using service charges, and with an elevation of 3° 30, 
the range of shell from the 3-inch United States rifle is 1,400 
yards; with the Krupp 9.6 c.m., and exactly similar conditions 
(z. e., same elevation and with service charges), the range is 2,200 
yards, and with a remaining velocity in the latter case of 1,039 
feet, equal to the muzzle velocity of the French artillery of 
1870. From a ballistic standpoint the French 9.5 c.m. is nearly 
the equal of the Krupp 9.6c.m. They represent the latest de- 
velopment in field artillery. By rendering the field gun terribly 
effective against both animate and inanimate objects distant 
3,000 yards at least, they have increased the breadth of the ma- 
neuvring zone to 2,000 yards, and they prove that in the matter 
of range the field gun has held its own. 

(1) Accuracy—Compared with the practice of the smooth- 
bore musket, competitive trials demonstrated the great accuracy 
of the primitive rifle firing the elongated bullet. Up to 400 
yards the hits from the latter were twice as numerous. With 
each improvement the accuracy of the rifle-musket has, at least 
short of 1,000 yards, been increased. The muzzle velocities of the 
latest rifle-muskets are 50 per cent. greater than were those of the 
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primitive types. That of the United States rifle of 1855 wasg1s, 
that of the Gras to-day is 1,489, while intermediate was the chasse- 
pot (model of 1866), with its initial velocity of 1,350 feet. Each 
increase of velocity gives a flatter trajectory at shorter ranges: 
with an elevation of 5° the smooth-bore musket had a range of 
700 yards, the present Martini-Henry a range of 1,500 yards, the 
greater flatness of trajectory being accompanied by correspond- 
ing accuracy. 

Although the smooth-bore field-piece had a much greater 
muzzle velocity than the first rifled guns, they were far less accu- 
rate, even at short ranges. This appears from the following 
result of experimental firing: At 437 yards the mean deviation 
of smooth-bore 6-pounder shells was, vertically, 4.86’, horizon- 
tally 2.92’; that of the rifle-shell which superseded it, at the 
same range, .56’ vertically, 1.15’ horizontally. The 4-pounder 
rifle (9.5-pound shell) was as accurate at 1,000 yards as its prede- 
cessor was at 437 yards. The 6-pounder rifle (15-pound shell) 
was as accurate at 3,000 yards as the 12-pounder smooth-bore it 
replaced at 1,300 yards. Thus in this respect the rifle principle 
had done as much for the field gun as for the infantry arm. 

‘* The dangerous space "—+#. ¢., the area swept by projectiles 
moving within 6 feet of the ground, was as great (68 feet) for the 
first type of rifle-guns at a range of 1,300 yards as it is for the latest 
pattern of rifle-musket at 650 yards, where even the primitive 
riflegun had a dangerous space of 200 feet. This resulted from 
the flatter trajectory of the latter, a feature of modern ordnance 
which recent improvement has greatly enhanced ; it leads directly 
to increased accuracy, and forms one of the inherent elements of 
power of field artillery. 

At present, flatness of trajectory is much greater than ever 
before. This is attained by keeping the same diameter of bore, 
thus exposing the same cross-section of projectile to the re- 
sistance of the air, while weight of metal thrown, charge of 
powder, and muzzle velocity have been increased. Take for illus- 
tration the German guns : 


Weight of Weight of Muzzle Velocity 
Calibres. common shell. harge. velocity. at 2,200 yds. 


Used in 1870-71 
present 


At 2,200 yards (mean fighting distance for artillery) the 3.46” 
gun will place 50 per cent. of its shells in a target 8.4’ high x 3.6’ 


{354° 15.18 1.32 10 
3-09" 11.00 2.75 “* 950° 
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wide; the 3.09” gun will place the same percentage of shots ina 
target 6.9’ high x 6.6’ wide. Yet these guns are now being pro. 
nounced antiquated, and so they are when compared with those 
at this time being brought out, as for instance, the 3.78” Krupp; 
its double-skinned shell and shrapnel each weighs 26.4 pounds, 
charge of powder 5.8 pounds, muzzle velocity 1,443 feet, velocity 
at 2,200 yards 1,039 feet; at practice firing 5 out of 6 shots 
struck the target 2,200 yards distant, giving mean vertical 
deviation of 28.5”, and mean horizontal deviation of 13.5”. 

At 1,500 yards the Martini-Henry puts 65 per cent. of its bul- 
lets into a space marked on the ground 100’ long by 45’ wide, and 
33 per cent. into the same at 2,000 yards. At 1,640 yards, with 
the 3.09” German gun, 50 per cent. of the shots will fall in a 
space 72.9’ x 4.2’; using the 3.46” gun the space is 69’ x 5.4’; 
from the same guns, at 2,200 yards, 50 per cent. of the shots will 
fall into spaces 81.9’ x 6.6’, and 75’ x 3.6’ respectively. From 
this it is seen how much greater, at long ranges, are the chances 
of placing projectiles just where they are needed with the field 
gun than with the best rifle-musket. 

Field artillery of the present day is capable of doing excellent 
work beyond the limit of distinct vision. The trouble is not with 
the gun but with the gunner. The telescopic sight, however, 
gives promise of solving this difficulty. There are several varie- 
ties either proposed or in use. Among others that have been ex- 
tensively experimented with may be mentioned Captain Scott's 
of the Royal Engineers. The committee of French officers 
appointed to test this sight recommended that it be adopted for 
their new system of field artillery; and that all field guns be 
fitted with seats necessary for its use. With wheels inclined at 
various angles and other service conditions, 12 shots were placed 
in a target 2,750 yards distant, giving a deviation of but 3.3 yards 
in range and .44 yards in direction. From this and other 
experiences of similar import we feel justified in the conclusion 
that the successful adaptation of the telescopic sight will prove to 
be entirely within the reach of mechanical skill even if the 
problem be not now wholly solved. This will enhance still more 
the accuracy of field guns at long ranges, where the best rifle- 
musket practice is but random firing. 

(2) Rapidity of Fire.—The aimed fire of the smooth-bore 
musket at 200 yards was at the rate of 2 shots per minute, as was 
also, at 500 yards, that of its successor, the muzzle-loading rifle. 


: 
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This rate was augmented by the introduction of the breech-load- 
ing rifleemusket. At near and distinct objects the Prussian 
needle-gun could be aimed and fired 5 times, the chassepdt 12 times, 
per minute. The United States Small-arm Board of 1873 found 
that, aiming carefully, old soldiers could fire 11.59 shots per min- 
ute with the Springfield rifle, at a target 6’ x 2’, distant 100’; 
that recruits, under similar conditions, averaged 8.51 shots per 
minute. 

The next improvement in small-arms was the repeating or ma- 
gazine rifle. It may be used as a simple breech-loader, or a num- 
ber of bullets may be stored in its holder as a reserve force, 
to be launched forth at particular moments. The advantage of 
the arm consists wholly in the latter feature. Asa simple single 
breech-loader it is more complicated than, without possess- 
ing any advantages over, its predecessor. Practice before the 
. United States Board of 1882 showed that, starting with magazine 
filled, bullets were projected at a target 6’ x 2’, distant 100’, 
at the rate of 14 shots per minute for 2 minutes; using the 
piece as a single breech-loader, but under similar conditions in 
other respects, the number of shots per minute was 18. In both 
cases aim was taken before firing. With the most approved 
weapons before the Board, starting with magazine filled, the num- 
ber of shots in 1 minute, fired without aiming, averaged 18; used 
as single breech-loaders, the number of shots averaged 25 per 
minute. It has been proved by experiment that it requires 15 
seconds to fire without aiming 9 bullets from the magazine. 
From the preceding results of practical tests it appears that the 
sole advantage of the repeating rifle lies in its capacity to 
store up a certain number of bullets ready for use on the in- 
stant. Firing against time and for a number of minutes, the re- 
peater has no advantage over the single breech-loader. 

There is one important fact to be borne in mind regarding 
these quick-firing arms, viz.: that their records are made under 
particularly favorable conditions. And notwithstanding these 
records, it isa fact borne out by experiment and experience on 
the range, that not more than 5 shots per minute, deliberately 
aimed, can be fired, by even an unusually expert marksman, at a 
target 6’ x 6’, distant 500 yards. Thus, the aimed fire of the most 
approved breech-loaders, at the average infantry-fighting distance 
(500 yards), is but two and one half times as rapid as it was in 
the days of the smooth-bore. 
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Capacity to deliver unaimed fire has been mutiplied fivefold, 
and eightfold while the bullets in the magazine are being ex. 
pended. Except at short ranges the value of unaimed is little 
when compared to that of aimed fire, and its use is to-day dis- 
couraged by the first military powers. Still, simply on the 
theory of probabilities of hitting, this enormous increase in the 
number of bullets that can be discharged is one of the greatest 
advantages possessed by the present infantry weapon. Its effect 
has been felt on many a hard-fought field. 

The smooth-bore field-piece, at 1,000 yards, delivered 2 aimed 
shots per minute. At ranges short of 500 yards canister was 
sometimes fired at the rate of 3 or 4 shots per minute. Field 
artillery of the present day does not fire faster than this. The 
improvements of the last thirty years have done far less in this 
particular for artillery than for infantry. On the other hand, 
more attention has been, and is, being paid by artillery to secur- 
ing every advantage that can be made to flow from this enforced 
deliberation. Each shot is husbanded. Every effort is made 
through carefully supervising the lay of the piece to put the pro- 
jectiles into exactly the right place. The IJtalian are 8-gun bat- 
teries ; at s/ow fire each piece is discharged once in 4 minutes; 
at ordinary fire, once in 2 minutes ; rapid fire, 1 shot per minute 
with shrapnel, and 2 with shells. The German and French are 
6-gun batteries ; at ordinary firing, distance of target 2,200 yards, 
each piece is discharged every 1} or 2 minutes; in rapid firing 
the interval is cut down to one half or one third that here given. 
Canister fire (which in these services is not considered really 
effective beyond 450 yards) is always rapid. 

It is sought in this manner (by this deliberation) to utilize to 
the utmost the sweeping effect of artillery fire, which, by simply 
moving the trail, makes itself felt effectively over every portion 
of an area 6,000 yards in diameter. With infantry fire this 
sweeping the ground to the right and left of the line is imprac- 
ticable. Neither commissioned nor non-commissioned officers 
can supervise each soldier. Infantry, do what their officers may, 
will always fire at the enemy in front of and closest to them. 
This is not only the result of instinct, but it is reasonable ; for if 
those in front can be cut down, those who follow in rear can 
never arrive in the position now occupied by their opponents, 
the possession of which is the goal ever kept in view. It is not, 
however, the instinct of the private soldier, but the calm judg- 
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ment of the commander, viewing the whole field, which directs 
the flight of shells, first front, now right, then left, and anon con- 
centrates the mass upon the point to be overwhelmed ; and it is 
from ability to do this, under the supervision of its officers, that 
artillery derives every advantage from the increased range of its 
effective fire. Hence, the very deliberation imposed on this arm, 
when compared with infantry, far from being a weakness, is 
really an element of strength. ‘ 

Aside from increased rapidity of fire, the breech-loading princi- 
ple has added much to the efficacy of the infantry weapon by en- 
abling troops to load with facility and ease while either lying 
down or advancing to the attack. Here again artillery claims 
recognition on equal terms. While not stopping to enumerate 
all the advantages, it suffices now to remark that loading at the 
breech renders possible an enlarged chamber, diminished powder 
pressure on the walls of the gun, greater proportional length of 
bore, and a more accurate centring of the projectile; in short, 
it has added greatly to the power, without increasing the weight, 
of the field-piece. While infantry waits in calm confidence to 
deliver its rapid aimed fire, artillery seeks to utilize to the utmost 
the increased power of its projectile. The breech-loading prin- 
ciple has affected the arms differently, yet each in that particular 
which adds most to its strength. 

(3) Relative Effect of Infantry and Artillery Fire.—It is often 
asserted that artillery has lost relatively to infantry at short 
ranges, but it must not be lost sight of that the terms “ short ” 
and “long” range are themselves relative. Long range of 
smooth-bore days would be short range at the present time. It 
has ever been the true tactical principle to hold artillery outside 
the deadly zone of infantry fire, save only when some extra- 
ordinary emergency demanded deviation from this rule. To do 
otherwise is to throw uselessly away whatever advantage results 
from the greater range of artillery. Formerly the width of this 
zone was 200 yards, now it is 1,000 yards. The small-arm keeps 
the gun off farther; but to offset this the gun retains the small- 
arm under a destructive fire for a much longer time than before ; 
for, not only has the manauvring zone been increased in width 
from 1,000 to 2,000 yards, but in accuracy and power the field 
guns of the present day are more formidable over all portions of 
this zone than before the adoption of the rifle principle. Under 
‘the ancient régime artillery frequently plunged its shot into close 
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lines or masses of troops at distances of 1,000 yards. This is not 
apt to be the case now, from which circumstance it is sometimes 
hurriedly concluded that artillery has lost in effectiveness. But 
those who thus reason forget that men’s natures have not 
changed, and that the power of artillery fire, as we will see 
further on, is greater at 2,200 than it was formerly at 1,000 
yards ; hence troops who submitted in close formation to that 
fire at the shorter, will now do the same at the longer, range; 
the masses are simply removed farther from the field-piece. 

As the range increases the effect of both infantry and artillery 
fire diminishes, but less rapidly for artillery than for infantry. In 
France experiments were instituted to determine the effect at 
various ranges of the fire of an infantry division in fighting order, 
and the fire of the 4 batteries (24 guns) attached to the division, 
With shrapnel and common shell it was seen that, when the tar- 
gets were moved from 880 to a distance of 1,980 yards, the de- 
crease in the number of hits was threefold as rapid for infantry 
as for artillery fire. The greater flatness of trajectory, which 
enables the larger projectile to hold to its course, as it were, is 


shown by the following: 
Velocity. 


Model. Range. Elevation. Angle offall. Muzzle. Terminal. 
French 9 5 c.m. gun, 1094 yards 1° 32’ 0” 2° 2’0° 


Gras rifle-musket, 3 4° 59’ 38" 
French 9.5 c.m. gun, ’ 0" 5° 14" 00" 1,453 feet. 
Gras rifle-musket, d ’ 16° 34’ 00" 1,489 “* 


But however destructive arms may be at a distance, armies 
must come into contact before victories can be won. An enemy 
cannot be whipped while he is yet out of sight. It is therefore 
necessary that the field gun do good work at short ranges. It is 
abundantly able to submit to this test. Without going further 
we may cite experiments at Okehampton. Representing the 
damage to dummies distant 1,000 yards as 18 per cent., that at 
600 yards was 33, at 400 yards 40, at 200 yards 50, and at 100 
yards 75 per cent. per minute. On the offensive, unless the guns 
can be protected by steel shields or similar devices, it will be 
impracticable for them to approach sg close to unbroken and well- 
trained infantry. On the defensive, however, when they have 
been properly placed under cover, field batteries will utilize to the 
utmost every advantage which results from this increased de- 
structive effect of their projectiles at the closer ranges. 

There has been no war to test the armaments of the present 
day, particularly those of the artillery. The Turkish guns in. 
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1877-'78 were practically the same as those now adopted, but 
the Turks are acknowledged to have been, as a rule, incapable of 
using them. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Germans were forced by the 
chassep6t to introduce improved field guns. This is a mistake. 
The chassepét forced them to adopt a new small-arm. The 
German Government, after the war of 1870-71 did, it is true, 
proceed to a rearmament of its field artillery; but it was simply 
to keep abreast with the military, mechanical, and scientific prog- 
ress of the age. In 1868 the manufacturer, Krupp, commenced 
experiments with a view to increasing the power of his field- 
pieces. With a gun weighing 617 lbs. he fired a projectile 
weighing 9.25 lbs., giving a muzzle velocity of 1,869 feet. This 
was the first of that series of experiments which led to replacing 
the guns with which the war of 1870~—’71 had been fought, by 
those with greatly increased power now in use. 

The moral effect of artillery, especially its cross-fire, is very 
great. The increased range of artillery fire has of late added to 
its efficacy in this respect. It would be a grave error to under- 
estimate, because they are physically intangible, the effects of 
moral influences on soldiers in battle. Why is it, for instance, 
that attacking infantry supports and reserves, in close formation, 
approach so much nearer the defensive line than is theoretically 
permissible? Plainly it is rendered possible by the moral effect 
of the attack on the defenders. Do what they will, the latter, 
from an irresistible impulse, expend their fire on the approaching 
skirmish line, not because it is that which will harm them most,. 
but because it is that which is closest to them. This is a fact 
of great tactical importance. Not only that, but it shows that 
the attacker relies upon those subtle influences which affect the. 
minds of men, rather than upon physical powers, to enable him 
to keep his masses well in hand. 

During the last 30 years, due to increased range, flatness of 
trajectory, and improvements in projectiles, the effect of the. 
cross-fire of artillery has been rendered more potent than ever. 

Power of concentration is that which, more than any other, 
makes artillery fire formidable. It increases as the square of the 
range. The effective range of the field-piece having been. 
increased from 1,500 to 3,000 yards, this power is four times as 
great now as in smooth-bore days. This was illustrated at: 
Wéerth, Mars-la-tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan, where the service 
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of the artillery, at double the range, surpassed even that of the 
famous fields of Friedland, Eylau, Wagram, and Liitzen. 

Comparisons have sometimes been made between the number 
of casualties occasioned by infantry and artillery fire respective. 
ly, to the disparagement of the latter. They are often indulged 
in such manner as to indicate an entire want of appreciation of 
the facts. Of these statements, that which assigns go per cent. 
of the German losses at Gravelotte to infantry, and 6 per cent. 
to artillery fire, and, from this proceeds to draw conclusions as to 
the destructive powers of these two arms, has been the most 
widely circulated and has led to greatest misapprehension. As 
usual, when ex-parte evidence is relied upon, these alleged facts 
‘do not bear the light of analysis. 

Of the 19,638 German soldiers killed or wounded at Grave. 
lotte, 7,975 belonged to the Guard Corps, which attacked St. 
Privat, and immediately to the south of that village. The 6th 
French Corps had but 16 guns to the south of St. Privat. They 
“were opposed by 108 guns of the Germans. Referring to this 
attack the commander of the corps artillery of the 6th French 
‘Corps remarked: ‘ Everywhere on the German side there was 
abundance of ammunition; the fire was incessant, concentrated, 
sustained, and remarkably accurate. On the French side there 
were not more than one hundred rounds per gun; it was neces- 
sary not only to slacken fire, but to reduce it to one round every 
quarter of an hour, and finally to cease firing altogether, reserv- 
ing 10 or 15 rounds per gun to meet future unforeseen attacks.” 
What losses could the French artillery so situated inflict, when if 
it showed itself.it was certain to be swept away by an overwhelm- 
ing opponent? The German Hoffbauer says that, before 5 
P.M., when the Guard made its advance, the French artillery fire 
had died almost wholly away. All accounts show that the 
Guards lost so heavily from the chassepét fire, because it was 
against that fire that it advanced. Proceeding now to the left 
of the French line, Frossard, commanding the 2d Corps, reports: 
“ The German artillery, having got the better of my own, their 
infantry were sent forward across the Mance Valley. The infan- 
try and mitrailleur fire stopped the advance and drove the ene- 
my back into the ravine.” Everywhere the same story is told. 
The German artillery first wellnigh silenced that of the 
French. The Germans advancing then to the attack were met 
‘by little else than infantry fire, delivered over ground singularly 
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well adapted to bring out its full effect. This sufficiently 
accounts for the meagre losses caused by the French artillery in 
this battle. 

Turning from the German to the French side we find a differ- 
erent array of alleged facts presented. Captain Thival, in his 
*“Réle des Localités 4 la Guerre,” states that, of the French 
losses during this campaign, 70 per cent. were due to infantry, 
25 per cent. to artillery, fire. 

Mars-la-tour was the greatest of the accidental battles of the 
campaign of 1870. It commenced at g A.M. by an attack of the 
German artillery, and by noon, on that side there were 126 guns 
and 28 battalions in action. The French opposed by 102 guns, 
12 mitrailleurs, and double the number of infantry. But by that 
hour the force stronger in artillery and weaker in infantry had 
driven back the enemy, capturing the villages in front—Vionville 
and Flavigny. On the German right, where their infantry were 
fewest, the 2d French Corps had been pressed to the rear 
with a loss of 4,327 out of an effective 19,000. This loss the 
corps commander attributes to the enemy’s heavy artillery fire. 
At the close of the battle the Germans had 228 guns and 61 in- 
fantry battalions on the field. It is not known what numbers 
the French had engaged at that time, but there were avaz/adle 
378 guns, 54 mitrailleurs, and double the number of the German 
infantry. This immensely superior infantry was armed with the 
chassepot, far better in every respect than the small-arm of its 
opponent. The German artillery was superior in material, and 
was handled better. The losses were : Germans, 14,825 ; French, 
16,985. As the Germans were strong in good artillery, and weak 
in relatively badly armed infantry, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a very large percentage of French losses was due to artillery fire. 
Frossard’s report, as commander of the 2d French Corps, confirms 
this, as indeed does every other report ; for never was artillery 
more intelligently, devotedly, and gallantly served than that of 
the Germans on this field. 

Statements as to tlie physical effect of infantry and artillery 
fire are sometimes made without due reflection. 

One of the most interesting narrators of the events of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-'78, remarks that the total losses in- 
flicted by Russian artillery were probably not more than one per 
cent. of the losses caused by their infantry. The results of 
battles as detailed by the same authority does not sustain this; 
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we need go no further than the Armenian campaign for the 
proof. At Ardahan 1,750 Turkish bodies were buried by the 
Russians, the losses being “ occasioned almost wholly by the 
Russian artillery.” At Alaja Dagh the Turks lost between 
4,000 and 5,000 men, “ the greater part due to the admirable em. 
ployment of the Russian artillery with shrapnel.” Instead of 
giving the artillery credit for killing “ almost all” of the 1,750 in 
the first instance, and either killing or placing hors de combat “ the 
greater part ” of the 4,000 to 5,000 in the second, let us be more 
rigorous, and concede that but one half of the casualties were 
caused by artillery fire. If there had not been a Russian gun on 
any other battle-field of that war, it would have been neces. 
sary that the infantry either kill or wound 312,500 Turks, to 
make the one-per-cent estimated loss by artillery fire a just one; 
a number equal to the entire Turkish army in both Europe 
and Asia. But the artillery was present on every battle-field. 
At the Shipka Pass the effect of shrapnel on the attacking Turks 
is stated to have been terrible. Skobeleff remarks in his report 
on the capture of the Turkish works before Lovtcha: “ The very 
small losses suffered by our columns whilst they moved to the 
assault of the enemy’s first lines, show how useful in the present 
war against the Turks is the fire of artillery.” It were useless 
to amplify. It is plainly seen that the estimated one-per-cent. 
loss by artillery is erroneous. 

We do not consider as thrown away the time and space given 
to an examination of this subject. In fact, however, accurate and 
comprehensive data on which to base correct judgment will no- 
where be found. So-called statistics are made up from a com- 
paratively small number of the total killed and wounded. Never- 
theless, they are constantly used in depreciation of the destructive 
power of field artillery, for which there is no warrant whatever; 
and if they are to be quoted against, they must also be allowed 
in favor of, that arm. 

(4) Various Kinds of Fire-——The deadly effect of infantry fire 
results, as has been remarked, from the vast number of its bul- 
lets. That of artillery from the destroying power of its projectiles. 
The former is directed against animate objects only; the latter 
sweeps before it as well every obstacle and screen which the 
ingenuity of man has devised, giving rise in the larger natures 
of ordnance to that struggle between the gun and the armor 
plate, which has been waged unceasingly for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury, and nearly, if not always, resulting in the triumph of the 
former. In the demolishing effect of its projectiles, artillery 
stands without a rival. Owing to the greater use made of artifi- 
cial cover, this fact is now of more importance than ever before. 

Until the adoption of the present armaments, the muzzle ve- 
locity of smooth-bore was greater than that of rifle-gun projectiles. 
Using service charges, the muzzle velocity of the 12-pdr. Napo- 
leon shell was 1,680 feet; that of the 3-in. rifle-shell was 1,232 
feet. For a certain distance after leaving the piece, therefore, 
the former had the greater velocity. Experiment proved that, 
at 650 yards from the muzzle this condition of affairs was reversed. 
This was 150 yards beyond canister range. Hence, not unnatu- 
rally, it was supposed that the canister fire of the smooth-bore 
was more effective than that of the primitive rifle-guns. To test 
this, competitive trials were instituted in various services. The 
following table presents some of the results. The figures indicate 
the average number of hits per round. 


Swiss. | FRENCH. PRussIAN. | AUSTRIAN. 
Target 8.86’ x 177’ |Target 6.56’ x 98.43’. | Target 6.17’ x 98.43’. Target 9.32’ x 105’. 


| 


| 


12-pdr. s. b. 
balls). 


+ 


12-pdr. s. b 

(4 balls). 
-pdr. rifle 
balls) 
(45 balls). 


17.20 
16.60 
16.20 
11.60 


21.80 


12-pdr. s. b 


30.60 


14.50 
26.00 
(With shrapnel) 


2 
8 | 


25.80 6.00 | 


But even if canister fire were less effective now than formerly 
(which it is not), it would be a matter of comparatively little con- 
sequence, and for the reason that the importance of canister fire 
relatively to that of other projectiles has diminished since the in- 
troduction of fire-arms of great range and precision. If practical 
and irrefragable proof were desired of this fact, we need look no 
further than supply tables of ammunition, which was formerly, 
and at present is, taken into the field. In 1855, of the 1,344 
projectiles carried with a 6-gun battery, 168 were canister, 
or 4 of the whole; now but 34 to 4 are canister. The 
reason for this is plain. Canister begins to spread from the 
muzzle of the piece. It is not really effective at a range greater 
than 500 yards. The fire of small arms over that range is 
so destructive to personnel, that only in exceptional cases 
would artillery be justified in placing itself that close to 


s).| 
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656 | 13.40 | 6.40 | 
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unshaken infantry. Canister is neglected, not because it may 
not be very useful, but because, faking all the exigencies of 
service into account, other projectiles are more genera/ly useful. 
With the canister used in the preceding table, the number of balls 
averaged 50; the charge of powder was ,, that of the shot. At 
the present time, the average number of balls per canister is 120, 
the weight of charge } that of the projectile. While the balls 
are not so heavy as formerly, they are now animated with a 
muzzle velocity equal to that of smooth-bore days, and each one, 
within from 450 to 500 yards from the piece, is capable of dis- 
abling aman. There is, therefore, every reason to suppose that, 
within the limited sphere assigned it, the effect of canister fire 
with present armaments will be far more formidable than in the 
best days of the smooth-bore. 

The projectile which has crowded canister out is shrapnel. 
Fired reversed, without fuse, or with the fuse cut as short as pos- 
sible, it operates as canister, and, as it can also be used as a 
time shell, it is the most destructive projectile extant, when 
brought to bear against animate objects. To determine the 
question of the relative effectiveness of the smooth-bore and the 
rifle-gun (primitive type) shrapnel firing, let us refer to the fol- 
lowing table. The figures indicate the average number of hits 


per shot, computed from a very large number of projectiles fired 
from each piece. 


"2 Smootu-Bores. 


6-pdrs. | 12-pdrs. 4-pdrs. 
Inft. Cav. | Inft. Cay. Inft. Cav. 
front. tront. front. front. front. front. 
19 13 
2 12 
5 7 
4 5 


This table carries its own comment; we simply call attention 
to the fact that, with rifle-guns, the average number of hits at 1 
mile exceeded that of the smooth-bores at 437 yards. 

To illustrate the effect of shrapnel firing from guns of the latest 
types, may be cited some experiments with an Armstrong g} pdr. 
which weighs only 4} cwt., the whole carriage, ammunition, and 
every thing together weighing but 26 cwt. At 1,100 yards was the 
first target, 42 feet long, 9 feet high, .8 inch thick. Twenty 
yards behind this a similar target, 54 feet long, was placed ; and 


| 12-pdrs. 
Inft. | Cav. 
3 front. front. 
§ 875 | 4 CO 36 
1382 | 3 
1531 15 22 23 | 33 
; 1750 | | | 14 | 20 22 32 
7 1969 12 18 21 31 
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at a further distance of 20 yards another still, but 60 feet long. 
Sixteen (16) rounds of shrapnel were fired with combination time 
and percussion fuses, all, except 1 round, were exploded by the 
time fuse. The total number of hits was: 


Throughs. Strikes. Total. 
First row... . 1216 


Second** . 


34 12 
1355 130 1485 
788 134 g22 


3359 298 3657 
The average was over 200 throughs per round, each one of 
which would disable a man. The hits were fairly well distributed 
over the targets. 
The following refers to the action of the old and present types 
of shrapnel projectiles : 
Velocity. Number Number Total frag- 


of ballsin of shell ments each shell 
Muzzle. at2200yds. shrapnel. fragments. (shrapnel). 


136 
. g9s° 210 oa? 

Shrapnel fragments are impelled, first, by the velocity of the 
projectile at the point of explosion ; second, by the force due to 
the bursting charge. As the shrapnel of present 4- and 6-pdrs. 
have remaining velocities at 2,200 yards of 940 and 950 feet 
respectively, these fragments (balls 27 to the pound) will prove 
effective against not only the infantry skirmish or first shooting 
line, where the shell is burst, but also against the supports 300 
yards in rear. German official reports state that the shrapnel of 
the new armament is three times as effective at 2,200 yards as was 
that of the field gun used in 1871. 

As canister and shrapnel are employed more particularly 
against animate objects, so the province of shell is now limited, 
as arule, to destroying obstacles of various kinds, such as houses 
walls, and temporary entrenchments.* The shell acts, first, by 
impact ; second, by the explosive force of the charge. Force of 
impact is measured by the energy of the projectile when it strikes ; 
the explosive effect depends on the size and nature of the charge. 
The energy, expressed in foot-tons, is measured by wi W 
being the weight, V the velocity of the projectile, g acceleration 
due to gravity, and 2,240 the number of pounds per ton. As- 
suming g = 32.2 feet, the energies of shells, at various ranges, 
and for several types of field-pieces, will be found in the following 
table : 


* It was, however, the projectile Jar exced/ence, and essentially the only one used by the Ger- 
man artillery in the war of 1870-’71. 
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Belgian first}German sec- 
Belgian S. B.| Russian} type 6-pdr. | ondtype | Present type 
. | 3-in. | 3.2-in exper: l) r2.5-pdr. 9-pdr. ritle. 6-pdr. rifle. |Krupp 9.6c.m. 
94-6 241.2 224.0 168.3 137-1 226.3 
| 40.2 5-9 
68.2 98.3 197-5 


157.6 


| 70.4 


N. B.—The energy of the U. S. 12-pdr. smooth-bore (not Napoleon) solid shot, at 1,000 yds. is 
39-1 foot-tons. 


From this we see that, while the smashing power of the 
smooth-bore at the muzzle was great, it lost this power rapidly. 
But the obstacle to be destroyed was never found at the muzzle, 
and at 1,094 yards this energy had dwindled to less than one half 
that of the rifle projectile which superseded it; in fact, the en- 
ergy of the latter at 2 miles from the muzzle was equal to that of 
the smooth-bore at 1,094 yards. 

The energy of the Belgian 6-pdr. projectile (85.9 foot-tons) 
at 1,094 yards is less than that of the German 6-pdr. (98.5 foot- 
tons) at 2,200 yards. Comparing our present 3-inch rifle with the 
German 6-pdr., we see that the energy of the latter at 2,200 
yards is greater than that of the 3-inch projectile at the muzzle. 

Taking the 9.6 c.m. Krupp, the energy of its shell at 2,200 
yards (mean fighting-distance for artillery) is double that of the 
German 6-pdr. and three times that of the Belgian 6-pdr. at the 
same range. The energy of Krupp’s 9.6 c.m. projectile at 3,000 
yards is double that of the Russian 9-pdr. projectile at 2,500 
yards. The latter was the position gun of the Russian artillery 
in the war of 1877-78. 

The record of our experimental 3.2-inch steel gun with 13- 
pound shells (energy at muzzle, 241.2 foot-tons) shows that, al- 
though we are the last to take the field, we are not behind others 
in the substantial nature of our improvement. 

These facts speak for themselves, and they show how enor- 
mously the destroying power of artillery has gone on increasing. 
In this important field it stands without either assistant or com- 
petitor. With the small-arm the soldier bears the recoil, which, 
it seems, cannot advantageously be increased beyond what it is 
at present. Not so with the field gun. Every resource known 
to the mechanic arts that can be utilized is brought in requisition 
for its improvement, and the development of its power. The 
latter will find its limit, not in the physical endurance of man, 
but in his ingenuity, and in his capacity to avail himself of the 
discoveries of science. 


Muzzle 

1094 

2500 

3000 i || 

XUM 
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Machine Guns.—The true position and function of these en- 
gines do not seem to be determined. This fact finds expression 
in the, perhaps, inexact saying that “infantry will not have them 
and artillery does not want them.” Their first use on an exten- 
sive scale was by the French in the war of 1870-’71. Their in- 
troduction and employment were guarded as a state secret, and 
they were expected to surprise the Germans, as the rifle-guns 
did the Austrians in 1859; but in this instance the enemy were 
not caught napping. When originally adopted they were as- 
signed to the infantry to help out an inferior rifle-musket, and 
place it on an equal footing with the Prussian needle-gun. The 
invention of the chassepét rendered unnecessary this enforced 
auxiliary of the infantry weapon. It was then turned over 
to the artillery, which took into the field when the army was 
mobilized, 780 guns and 144 mitrailleurs, the latter, except 6 
assigned to the reserve cavalry, being attached as artillery to in- 
fantry divisions. The Germans apparently felt a contempt for 
them, and did not use any of the large number captured. This 
disposition to regard the mitrailleur as an inferior weapon was 
unquestionably prevalent in the German artillery. The reason 
is obvious. The French fought them in the open against the 
German guns with their greater range and power, and the latter 
knocked them to pieces while themselves enjoying comparative 
immunity from danger. It is from this inherent disadvantage, 
viz., its lesser range and power, that the mitrailleur seems incap- 
able of competing against the modern field gun when the latter is 
properly handled. It matters little how terrible the mitrailleur 
may be at short range, or in the open, so long as the field gun 
can annihilate it while yet beyond its reach; besides, as we have 
seen, the gun is not lacking in destructive power at short ranges. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the distinctive attri- 
butes of effective artillery fire are range and power. Compared 
with the modern field gun, the mitrailleur has neither. It cannot, 
therefore, in the attack, replace the former, except in particular 
and hardly supposable cases, where these attributes are not 
deemed to be of the first importance. The mitrailleur is a for- 
,_midable weapon for certain services—for instance, flank fire in the 
defence of intrenchments; but even in its most powerful form, 
viz., the Hotchkiss revolving cannon, its projectiles are useless 
against slight earthworks; and as, more than ever before, these 
are destined to play an important part in war, it appears that the 


Wiiaa 
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instances will continue to be rare when the machine-gun can ad- 
vantageously replace the field-piece in our armaments—especially 
when we assume the réle of assailants. 

Field Howittzers and Mortars.—It had been the aim of Napo- 
leon III. to simplify artillery material by introducing a single 
piece which would be at once both a gun and a howitzer. This 
led to the invention of the cannon which bears his name, and 
which was as popular in the last days of the smooth-bore as is 
the Krupp system of the present time. Its efficiency was first 
heralded in that memorable dispatch from the field of the Alma, 
beginning: “‘Le canon de votre Majesté a parlé.” Upon the 
introduction of rifled artillery it was hoped that this simplicity 
in the nature of field armaments could be preserved. The first 
rifle-guns used charges equal to only about 7 the weight of the 
shot, giving thereby rather curved fire; hence it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this important desideratum was possible 
of attainment. As, however, every improvement to secure in- 
creased power caused the trajectory to be flatter than before, the 
fire of the field gun departed farther in its nature from that of 
the howitzer. It was attempted to meet this difficulty by using 
reduced charges, thus converting the gun into a kind of how- 
itzer, but the plan generally has not been received with favor. 
The Austrians and the Belgians are about the only ones in Eu- 
rope who practise it, they using for curved fire charges equal to 
4 and } the ordinary service charge. But instead of spoiling a 
good gun to make a poor howitzer, most artilleries have chosen 
to take the other horn of the dilemma and sacrifice the much- 
desired simplicity of their armaments by introducing either field 
howitzers or field mortars, or both. They have been made the 
associates of the guns of position, and assigned a place with the 
“corps” or reserve artillery. In contradistinction to these, and 
for the purpose of moving up to the assault with infantry, after 
flat-trajectory guns have ceased firing through fear of hurting 
their own men, it has been proposed to introduce a light how- 
itzer. The object is no doubt desirable, but not sufficiently so 
to justify this innovation; for, it is believed that the present 
range and power guns are, if skilfully handled, equal to the task 
of supporting the infantry attack nearly if not quite as well as 
the proposed howitzer, and it would be a mistake to add to the 
complexity of field armaments unless the advantage be both 
evident and important.. We propose, therefore, to confine the 
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use of curved and vertical fire to the one object of reaching an 
enemy protected by either natural or artificial cover. Further, 
as the high-power, flat-trajectory guns of the present day are 
capable of coping with the general case of field entrenchments, 
the occasions when howitzers and mortars will be really neces- 
sary will not be very numerous, hence but few will be required. 
Our experience in the campaigns of 1864 and 1865 against Lee’s 
army, securely entrenched in a chosen position, well illustrates 
the effective use that can be made of vertical fire. There were 
at first a few Coehorn mortars with the general artillery reserve, 
which were gradually brought to bear against the enemy thus 
protected by field-works of strong profile. As the campaigns 
progressed the utility of this fire, and the ease with which the 
mortars could be transported from place to place came more to 
be appreciated, until Coehorn mortars were everywhere in great 
demand. The Germans have solved the problem of vertical 
fire by the use of Krupp’s 15 c.m. (5.9 in.) rifle-steel mortar. 
It weighs 792 lbs., or, on the carriage, prepared for service, 1,628 
lbs., and with platform, 3,000 lbs.; fires a shell of 70 lbs., bursting 
charge, 4 lbs. 10 oz. Using 2-lb. charges, and at 2,200 yards, 13 
shots gave a mean difference of range of 11.3 yards, and a mean 
right deflection of 6.34 yards. With a full charge of 3 Ibs. 5 oz., 
and 40° elevation, the range was 3,775 yards; the mean differ- 
ence of range of 5 rounds was 18.6 yards, mean deflection 9.7 
yards. Using the same charge (3 lbs. 5 oz.), and 30° elevation, 
the range was 3,761 yards, with one half the hits falling within a 
rectangle of 31x 10 yards. The effect of this mortar will be in- 
creased by a substitution for the common shell of one of forged 
steel capable of utilizing a bursting charge of 35 Ibs., and by the 
employment of a shrapnel containing about 500 balls, similar to 
the 10-in. mortar spherical-case used by General Abbot before 
Petersburg. 

In considering the use of machine guns, of howitzers and 
mortars, it must not be lost sight of that, as a rule, their function 
is to assist the field-piece, which is the principal weapon. Now, 
the amount of artillery to accompany an army is limited. 
Theory demands that not a gun be taken into the field which 
cannot be used advantageously. The determination of this point 
will ever be a matter of experience and the exercise of good 
judgment. The conditions to be considered are generally well 
understood, but they vary with circumstances. We may assume 
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from the practices of the present time, that 4 pieces per 1,000 in. 
fantry and cavalry will be the greatest, while 2 pieces will be the 
least, that will take the field. As the proportion of guns to 
troops is thus narrowed down, it becomes at once a question 
whether any of the long-range high-power guns can be dispensed 
with, and their places supplied by mitrailleurs, howitzers, or 
mortars. The former (high-power guns) are for genera/, the 
latter (mitrailleurs, etc.) are for special service. In view of the 
fact that there cannot ad libitum be taken all kinds of machines, 
it is necessary to choose between these two classes, or to so 
adjust the armament that, while we are preparing for special ser- 
vices we do not neglect those more general in their nature. It 
is important to remember this fact, for it is too often forgotten. 
The mitrailleur, the howitzer, or the mortar are all useful in their 
respective spheres, and are often formidable ; but each one taken 
into the field necessitates, as a rule, leaving a gun behind. In 
the equipment of an army the question will at once arise: Can 
we with safety make this substitution, taking into account all 
the exigencies of service, and, if at all, then to what extent? 

(5) Mobility —The following table sets forth the salient feat- 
ures of former and existing systems which affect mobility. In 
all arrangements to secure supplies being brought from the rear 
to replenidh expenditures in front, artillery equally with other 
arms has been benefited by an improved organization of the 
.trains, and by increased railroad and water transportation facil- 
ities ; these are too complex to be noticed here, and it suffices 
to mention what all know, that artillery has not fallen behind in 
this respect. 

system. Present 
United Prus’n F n Prus’n rus’n Prus’n n Prus’n n Krupp's 
“par. 8c.m. gc.m. 9.6 ¢.m. 
fifle. 
Weight (lbs.) per horse, to 
piece and caisson . 200 wot 157 120 
Ratio: weight of projectile 
to weightof piece. . . ths ris ts ty 
* 8 horses. t 6 horses. ¢ ¢., by removing rear ammunition chest of caisson. 

To avoid misapprehension it must be remembered that the so- 
called Prussian 4- and 6-pounders are not such in fact; that their 
- anomalous and misleading designations result from the circum- 
stance that their calibres are those of the old smooth-bore 4- and 
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6-pounders respectively, but that the actual weights of their shells 
are, for the 4-pounder, 9.5 lbs., and for the 6-pounder, 15.33 lbs. 
The weights of the 8 c.m. and the 9 c.m. projectiles are 11.12 
and 15.9 lbs. 

An inspection of the table will evince that the weight per 
horse behind the team has not been increased. The weight of. 
projectile compared to that of the piece is double what it was in 
smooth-bore days. 

By comparing the ballistic qualities of the 12-pdr. smooth- 
bore gun (not Napoleon) with those of the 9.6 c.m. Krupp, we 
may arrive at once at an appreciation of the relative efficiency of 
the position guns of the two systems, the smooth-bore and the 
present, and at the same time obtain an insight into the vast im- 
provements that have been made in field artillery since the 
former system was discarded. From the preceding table it is 
seen that the mobility of the two representative guns is the 
same. Yet the table on page 22 shows that the energy of the 
9.6 c.m. shell at 2,200 yards from the muzzle (197.5 foot-tons) is 
five times as great as that (39.1 foot-tons) of the i2-pdr. gun 
solid shot at 1,000 yards from the muzzle. 


TACTICS. 


But however superior artillery material may be, it needs 
must be properly handled to make its excellence available on 
the battle-field. In the war of 1870-’71, as has been remarked, 
the needle-gun was very inferior to the chassepét. The de- 
ficiencies of the German infantry were supplied by their artillery. 
As a result, a new impetus was given to the employment of the 
latter arm. Since that war it is evident that the tendency has 
everywhere been toward the development of a more powerful 
field artillery. 

The experience of the Bulgarian campaign of 1877 was ‘in 
striking contrast to this. Here, the tactical use of the Russian 
artillery, inferior also. in material, was even worse than that of 
the infantry ; it could not supply the elements of strength which 
the latter lacked, or atone for serious blunders in its employ- 
ment, and the result was the virtual failure of that campaign. 

The originator of the present system of using artillery was 
Napoleon I. The secret of its success lies in bringing at the 
proper time an irresistible fire to bear on selected points of the 
enemy’s line, as at Friedland, Wagram, Borodino, Liitzen, and 
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elsewhere. The principle was not lost on his adversaries or 
others since that time, as shown, for instance, at Gross Beeren, 
August 23, 1813 ; at Warsaw, September 6, 1831 ; at Inkerman, 
November 5, 1854; at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862; at Gettys. 
burg, July 1-3, 1863; while if either the number of guns brought 
to bear against the enemy, or the actual losses inflicted by them, 
be considered, the events of the late Franco-German war cast 
into the shade the proudest achievements of even the Great 
Master in the art. 

(1) Proportion to Other Arms.—The average number of guns 
per 1,000 men is greater now than ever. In the nature of things 
this proportion varies with the strength of opposing armies, the 
discipline of the troops, the character of the country operated in, 
the nature and object of the war. Until recently 1 to 3 pieces 
were assumed to be about the proper number. Considering 
infantry alone, the following will show the proportionate number 
of field guns in active armies as now organized : 


Army Corps. Number of Bayonets. Number of Batteries. Guns per 1,000 Bayonets. 
Germans 25,000 
French one 4 
English 21,000 


Taking all the troops these proportions will vary: 


One Gun to, Guns per 1,000 men, 


471 (Inft. and Cav.) 


Inft., er, Cav.) 
296 ( nft., Cav.) 
365 (Inft., Rifles, Cav.) 
305 (Inft., Cav.) 


The same considerations which regulate the number of 
pieces, likewise determine their calibres. In the last of the 
smooth-bore days the field armaments generally embraced 6- and 
12-pdr. guns, and 12-pdr. howitzers. At the present time 
the guns are generally restricted to two calibres, the lighter 
projecting a shell weighing about 11, and the heavier a shell 
weighing about 15 pounds. It is not likely that this simplicity 
can be maintained. The Russians have already adopted a 
heavier gun, throwing a shell weighing 27.5 pounds; the Ger- 
mans have successfully tested their powerful 9.6 c.m., with its 
shell weighing 26.4 pounds; the French their 9.5 c.m., with a 
shell weighing 24 pounds. 

(2) Organisation.—The principles upon which, for fighting 
purposes, artillery is distributed have changed of recent years. 
The army artillery reserve has been done away with, and all guns 
given to army corps, either as divisional or as corps artillery. 


Army. 
English 2.12 

Ge 

Austrian 2-74 

Italian 3 

YUM 
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There is much to say both for and against this plan of organiza- 
tion. It was first put in operation in the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia in 1863, and the result of the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870-’71, where the German artillery was organized 
in this manner, has caused it to be adopted by all the first armies 
of the world. The reasons for this plan appear to be: frst, 
a general reserve is apt to be difficult to reach, and not available 
when needed; second, if the army commander should desire 
to use artillery masses, he has simply to withdraw on the spot 
and for the particular occasion the necessary number of 
batteries, thus securing a// that can be hoped from a general 
reserve, with zone of its disadvantages. As to the first, we observe 
that it is the business of the commanding general to have all 
parts of the army, including the artillery reserve if there be one, 
in the right place at the right time, and commanders have not 
been wanting who were equal to this duty; regarding the second, 
it is to be remarked that it is sometimes practicable and at other 
times not, depending largely upon the discipline of the army. In 
the German army of 1870, which, as an animate machine, taking 
its numbers into account, was more highly trained than any 
other that ever existed, it was comparatively easy to enforce the 
principle. At Gravelotte Prince Frederick Charles kept the 
corps artillery of the 3d Army Corps under his immediate orders, 
and surely Von Alvensleben II., commanding that corps, would 
sooner have thought of thrusting his right hand into the fire 
than of questioning the propriety of the Prince’s action. How 
different General Burnside’s experience at Fredricksburg, when, 
wishing temporarily to withdraw guns from the divisions, in order 
by heavy batteries to cover the passage of the army over the 
Rappahannock, he was met by numerous protestations against 
what was termed stripping the divisions of their artillery on the 
eve of battle, and in face of the enemy. This could not but em- 
barrass the commander of the forces. Nor was the Union Army 
alone in this experience. It has been stated by one of the first 
generals of the Army of Northern Virginia, that the failure of 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg was due in great measure to 
a misunderstanding which arose on that field regarding the 
use of certain portions of the Confederate artillery. 

We conclude, therefore, that with a perfectly appointed and 
disciplined army, and in none other, can this plan of organization 
be advantageously adopted. Genius would spurn such bondage, 
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and it will hardly be questioned that, should a Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick the Great, or Napoleon I. again appear on the 
scenes, he would not willingly part from an artillery reserve— 
that most formidable of all weapons of destruction, when 
launched, as it may be, at the proper moment, with the force of 
a thunderbolt. 

Again, with an army like that which the United States will 
send into the field in any great war, the general owes it to him. 
self, and to his army as well, to keep in hand a respectable num- 
ber of batteries, to be put into action at the supreme moments of 
the contest, and not be left at the mercy of subordinates, each of 
whom has a more powerful folitical backing than his chief; a cir- 
cumstance which in the future, as in the past, will often frus- 
trate the plans of the most approved commanders. 

(3) Employment of Artillery —We will, in conformity with 
present practices, suppose that the field batteries are arranged to 
divisional and to corps artillery. The first comprises the three 
or four batteries attached to each division, while eight or nine 
more batteries, grouped in sets of three or four, form the corps 
artillery reserve. These groups are variously styled, divisions, 
battalions, or brigades. They are both the administrative and 
tactical units of the artillery arm. 

The horse batteries belong to the corps artillery, whence 
they are detached when needed for service with the cavalry. 

On the march it is now more than was formerly the case 
a well-recognized principle to place artillery well toward the 
heads of columns. Making allowance for variable circumstances, 
the order of march is about as follows: a few guns, generally 
one battery, are detached from the artillery of the leading divis- 
ion to accompany the advance guard; the remainder of its 
artillery, preceded by an infantry battalion, marches at the head 
of the leading division; the corps artillery, together with that of 
the rear division, marches between the infantry divisions. In 
this manner, the guns are thrown well to the front, yet are in no 
instance left without a proper escort. 

As a result, the artillery is prepared : 

ist. To engage in force in advance-guard combats. 

2d. To bring to bear against the enemy a heavy and sustained 
fire, beginning early in the action; thus utilizing to the utmost 
the inherent advantages that artillery possesses over other arms, 
viz.: longer range and greater power. 
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Artillery, therefore, in the earlier stages of the battle, is pre- 
eminently the principal arm. 

Commencing at 3,000 yards, at which range field artillery is 
very destructive against animate objects either in the open or 
when sheltered by temporary entrenchments, let us suppose that 
the ground in front of, and up to, the enemy’s line is divided 
into three zones, each 1,000 yards in width. In the first—3,000 
to 2,000 yards,—artillery will principally be brought into requisi- 
tion to drive back the enemy’s advance guard and cover the 
deployment of the infantry ; in the second—2,000 to 1,000 yards, 
—to keep down the artillery of the defence, destroy his shelters, 
search him out behind either natural or artificial cover, and thus 
prepare the way for the advance of the infantry. These two zones 
taken together make up the manauvring zone of the artillery. 
The first mass of guns will be formed, perhaps, at about 2,000 
yards from the enemy’s position. From here an attempt will 
first be made to bring an overwhelming direct enfilade and cross- 
fire to bear, under cover of which the infantry will be formed in 
the regular order of attack, 2. ¢., into skirmishers, supports, main 
body, and a reserve. It will be the duty of the divisional 
artillery to work to the front with the infantry, lending the latter 
its physical and moral support, until within 1,000 yards of the 
enemy’s line, nearer than which the guns will not, as a rule, 
approach, while the enemy’s front remains intact. 

During this time the artillery will ever keep in view: first, 
that it is practicable beyond 1,000 yards to manceuvre even under 
infantry fire without incurring irreparable losses; second, that 
all considerations as to personal safety must give way before 
the paramount duty of beating the enemy. Hence, when 
necessary, it must not hesitate to move up and open fire at short 
ranges, where, although it suffers more, the destructive effect of 
its projectiles is vastly enhanced. 

Before the skirmishers * arrive at 1,000 yards from the enemy 
the points for assault will have been determined. Every available 
gun will be directed thereon to sweep out a pathway for the 
attack of the infantry. If successful, the artillery joins in the 
pursuit ; if repulsed, it covers the retreat. 

This is called the mutual support of the arms of service. 
Each performs its allotted task ; the co-operation of all, working 


* The first shooting line is referred to here. It is that which has replaced the old skirmish line 
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towards a common end is essential to success. Artillery, which 
emerged from its childhood under Frederick the Great, and gath. 
ered unto itself the attributes of full manhood under Napoleon 
I., has gone on in more recent times to a still greater develop. 
ment of power. Taking all the conditions of modern warfare 
into consideration, it is as well able to shift for itself as any 
otherarm. Not that it is independent of the others, but that it 
is dependent on them only in the same sense that they are de- 
pendent on it. The term auxiliary arm, except as applicable 
alike to all when acting in conjunction with the others, has lost 
its meaning.* 

(4) Field Entrenchments.—The development of the rifle prin- 
ciple has not only forced infantry to adopt the dispersed order of 
attack which has been mentioned, but it has led to the employ- 
ment of temporary field-works to a degree never before prac- 
tised. 

From the first struggle at Bunker Hill in 1775, to the triumph 
at New Orleans in 1815, Americans, acting on the defensive, had 
always, when possible, covered themselves with breastworks, 
Their skill in doing this had been freely acknowledged by their 
enemies. But it was not until the Civil War, when the rifle-mus- 
ket was in the hands of infantry on both sides, that the use of 
artificial cover was reduced to system. As the open order of 
fighting of the riflemen of the Revolution, transplanted to the 
service of France, was gradually adopted by all the armies of 
Europe, so the example of Americans in the employment of 
field entrenchments has been followed, until to-day they form one 
of the most prominent features of modern warfare. 

This greater use of temporary cover has rendered artillery 
more necessary than ever. The attack of infantry alone on an 
equal number of good infantry behind field-works of slight pro- 
file and armed with breech-loading rifles, is a desperate under- 
taking ; it is considered by many experienced commanders to be 
impossible ; and while that view is not here taken, it must be 
acknowledged by all to be hazardous if not impracticable. 
Neither the rifle-musket nor the machine gun makes any impres- 
sion on field-works. The task of demolishing them devolves on 


* It is sometimes gravely asserted, as though it were a peculiarity affecting artillery alone, 
that the more disciplined the other troops, the less artillery will be needed. But it is no more true 
of artillery than of the other arms. A high state of efficiency in any one will operate to cover 
deficiencies in the others. As has been so frequently pointed out, the superiority of the German 
artillery in 1870-7 more than atoned for the inferiority of their needle-gun. This is but one of 
many cases. 
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field artillery. And, as their employment has become more gen- 
eral, the power of the field gun has been the more carefully 
developed. The enemy seeks to cover himself from fire by the 
pick and the spade. It is one of the provinces of field artillery to 
render nugatory any advantage he may thus acquire, for infantry 
cannot do it. What an illustration of this is furnished in the 
attack of the Prussian Guard Corps on St. Privat, August 18, 
1870. The 6th French Corps defending this point had no en- 
trenching tools. The men threw up such cover as they could 
with any thing that came to hand, and took every advantage of 
the stone walls, houses, etc. When their artillery had been play- 
ing on this position fora half hour, the Guards advanced to the 
assault. It was too soon. In ten minutes, according to the 
Duke of Wurtemburg, 6,000 men, or one fifth of the corps, were 
hors de combat, and the advance had to be immediately discon- 
tinued. When the artillery—reinforced to 180 guns—had com- 
pleted its work and pulverized the weak cover of the enemy, 
the Guards again advanced, suffering comparatively little loss. 
The successful assault on the Turkish works before the village 
of Shipka has been cited to show the practicability of such 
attacks by infantry alone. Neither Prince Mirsky nor General 
Skobeleff had artillery. The assault was by infantry. Concern- 
ing this it is to be observed that the former had been brought to 
a standstill at the time when Skobeleff advanced over the ene- 
my’s works. Skobeleff’s attack was, therefore, the only one that 
illustrates the case in point. He had 15,000 troops. He lost in 
killed and wounded only 1,500, showing that the Turkish resist- 
ance was not very determined. While a few stood and fought, 
most ran away, a circumstance which may find an explanation in 
the incompetence of Turkish regimental and brigade commanders, 
and the degeneracy of the ruling class, remarked upon by the 
narrators of that war, and which incompetency and degeneracy 
_could not but have a baleful influence on the staying qualities of 
the soldiers in the ranks. The Shipka assault was, therefore, at 
most but a small affair, the result of which in nowise affects the 
correctness of the military principle that the assault, by infantry 
alone, of works defended by equal numbers of good infantry, is 
impracticable. 
Following the War of 1877-’78 much literature appeared, the 
purport of which was to bring in question the efficacy of artillery 
fire on an enemy protected by field-works. The incidents of the 
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siege of Plevna furnished an inexhaustible theme for the cen. 
sorious. But these strictures, as a rule, were misdirected, for the 
reason that they omitted to take into account the following 
facts: first, the Russian rifle-guns, from the 10- to the 64. 
pounders, were of the most primitive patterns, having a muzzle 
velocity of only 1,000 feet—the ammunition was wretched, the 
personnel uninstructed ; second, Russian tactics were defective in 
that their guns blazed away at a sheltered enemy from great and 
unnecessary distances, and did not sustain the infantry properly 
in the assaults; third, the so-called field-works of Plevna, after 
the third assault, September 11th and 12th, were stronger than 
were the celebrated fortifications of Kars. 

On the right bank of the Vid, where the enemy were en. 
trenched, the Russian artillery consisted of 24 64-pounders, 120 
24-pounders, 160 13-pounders, 72 I1- and 15-pounders; total, 376. 
Of this number 122 of the lighter pieces scarcely fired a shot. 
This artillery was scattered over an arc about 35 miles in length, 
and was expected to beat down the resisting powers of a line of 
entrenchments 30 miles in extent. After keeping up a vague and 
general bombardment for five days, the guns ceased firing, when, 
on the 11th of September, the infantry assaulting columns broke 
from the entrenchments, and while yet a mile of open ground 
remained to be traversed. The Turks issued from their admira- 
bly constructed, well-roofed shelter-trenches, and easily disposed 
of the unprotected assailants. The Russian artillery had not the 
power to destroy the works; nor was an effort made to prevent 
the enemy from repairing at night the damage wrought by day. 
Thus one of the permanently valuable elements of siege artillery 
fire—viz., its capability of being directed at night as accurately 
as in daytime—was thrown away. It will be granted that the 
low-power artillery of the Russians was not capable of doing 
much of value, but to its mismanagement, rather than to any 
inherent weakness of the arm itself, must be attributed the mis- 
carriage of its portion of the enterprise. 

The Turks are the best fortifiers in the world; they never 
cease adding to the strength of their entrenchments until driven 
from them. Vauban confessed to have learned from the Turks 
every principle of the art of which he was justiy considered a 
master. 

The redoubts and connecting lines of Plevna gave the Rus- 
sians an admirable field for the use of curved or indirect fire, but 
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no advantage was taken of it. This, although elaborate experi- 
ments under General Todleben’s supervision had been conducted 
in 1875-76 to determine the effect of high-angle fire against 
troops protected by earth-works. The result of the experiments 
was announced at the time to have been highly satisfactory. 
But it is a commentary on the Russian way of doing things that, 
when next year, at Plevna, they had the finest opportunity of 
modern times to put their theories into practice, they seemed 
incapable of taking the first step in that direction. 

Instead of seeking to lay the blame’ for failure at the door 
of the artillery, Lieutenant Greene, in his report, remarks: “‘ The 
Russians were defeated at Plevna, not because the position was 
impregnable, nor because they did not have sufficient forces, but 
because they were ignorant of the enemy’s position, and failed 
to concentrate their efforts upon the decisive points.” 

It is hoped that enough has been said to relieve artillery 
of the necessity of doing further penance at the shrine of an 
ignorance which would hold it alone responsible for the tactical 
errors of this memorable campaign. 

(5) Recent Experiences —The superior range and accuracy 
of rifle-guns, demonstrated at Magenta and at Solferino, had a 
moral effect, which in a large degree contributed to the peace of 
Villafranca. 

Of the struggle at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, where the 
grand battery, including every gun from the general reserve, 
frustrated all attempts to pierce the Union lines, it has been 
written by one of the leading generals of the Confederacy : 
“The result was exclusively due to the Federal artillery fire, 
which seemed as destructive as could have been that of 20,000 
muskets, and I doubt if that number of muskets could have held 
the position and driven our forces back.” 

In his report of the seven days’ battles, of which that of 
Malvern Hill was one, the Union commander (McClellan) re- 
marked: “It is not my purpose now to make mention of dis- 
tinguished services. * *° * I will simply call attention to the 
invaluable service rendered by the artillery, and say that its 
performances have fully justified my anticipations, and prove it 
to be our policy to cherish and increase that arm.” 

A not infrequent error in the use of artillery arises from. 
apprehension of loss of the guns. Officers hesitate to throw a 
few batteries where they may be captured, when such moves 
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would win the day. A battery which for five minutes before 
being disabled plants its projectiles in the right spot, does more 
to insure victory than many batteries served from a safe position, 
but with ineffective fire. In the second attack—July 30th—on 
the works at Plevna, the artillery, on the Russian left, where 
alone the assault succeeded, moved forward, contrary to its 
general practice, and closely supported the infantry. The artil. 
lery was roughly handled, but the works were taken. At the 
second Manassas, Longstreet threw some batteries to the front 
of his infantry, when they brought a raking fire to bear upon the 
assaulting columns of the Union army, broke them to pieces, 
and changed an apparent success into a crushing defeat. 

Closely allied to this is another subject of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant notice. It is sometimes cited, apparently asa 
reproach to artillery, that a few sharp-shooters, under circum. 
stances particularly favorable to themselves, have crawled up 
close to one, or may be several batteries, and by picking off the 
personnel, compelled them to retire. In this case the object to 
be fired at is either too small, or too securely protected, to 
enable the artillery to reply effectively. The only alternative 
to annihilation is to get out of the way. But it gives oppor- 
tunity for remark, that “a few riflemen can defeat a battery.” 
Those who use this language forget that this battery, standing 
securely outside the range of the rifle, can with equal ease com- 
pel a regiment of sharp-shooters to change their ground ; that 
the guns which were driven off by a few concealed men can, if 
masked, cause many regiments to quickly abandon their posi- 
tions. In fact, however, these special cases prove nothing but 
this: each arm has its weakness. Each may be placed at a dis- 
advantage. It is the business of commanders, by bringing the 
other arms to the assistance of the beleaguered one, to reduce 
the resulting discomfiture to a minimum. This is the simplest 
principle of the tactics of the battle-field. 

To enable artillery to maintain its position under the circum- 
stances mentioned, it has been proposed in various quarters to 
attach to each battery a few riflemen. Whether the benefit to 
be derived would, taking all exigencies of service into account, 
justify this, is a question on which military men differ. If it be 
decided in the affirmative, this means of protecting the battery 
would be far better than the use of machine guns for the same 
purpose, which has also been suggested, and which would only 
lead to increasing the size of the target for the sharp-shooters. 
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The following principles are discernible in the employment of 
the German artillery in the War of 1870-71. First, the guns 
marched near the heads of columns, and, in force, came early 
into action. Second, they lost no opportunity to close with the 
enemy and give him the full effect of their fire. Third, batteries 
fought by divisions—groups of 3 or 4—from the start, and were 
massed as quickly as possible. The successful application of 
these principles led the German artillery straight to victory. 
Except at Spicheren, where artillery could not at once be placed 
in position, every battle of that war down to the capture of 
Metz was characterized by an overwhelming cannonade of the 
French lines, preparatory to a successful advance of the infantry. 
At Wéerth, by 11 A.M. although the battle was unpremeditated, 
108 guns were playing on the Frenth position and reducing their 
artillery to silence. The effect at Mars-la-tour and Gravelotte is 
elsewhere mentioned. As to the result at Sedan, where the ill- 
fated French were surrounded by a “ circle of fire,” we have the 
reports of their generals—Le Brun, commanding the 12th Corps, 
on the right: ‘“‘ The troops under my command on this unhappy 
day did not yield before the enemy, they were crushed by a 
formidable artillery” ; Douay, commanding the 7th Corps on 
the left: ‘Our adversaries reduced us, so to speak, by their artil- 
lery fire alone, for it was only toward the end of the battle, when 
their guns had crushed and partly disorganized our batteries, our 
infantry, and our cavalry, that their troops advanced in considera- 
ble numbers ” ; Ducrot, commanding the Ist Corps, inthe centre: 
“Shells came from all parts of the horizon, and united to destroy 
ourunfortunate troops. The situation, so disadvantageous to our 
artillery, was further aggravated by the numerical superiority and 
the very great accuracy of the enemy’s guns. The French batteries 
were swept away and literally pulverized in a few minutes.” * 

No artillery, less prepared than was the German, would have 
wrought equally decisive results. Long, careful, and conscien- 
tious training, coupled with fire-practice, fitted them for a glori- 
ous career. That artillery has proved no exception to the rule 
that “there is no excellence without labor.” By honest industry 


* We hear the French talk a great deal of victories having been gained by German artillery 
—mere gossip, which serves to console them for their defeats.”.—Bogulawski, Zactical Deductions. 

There is a refreshing niiivete, approaching pleasantry, about this assertion, which might, it 
Seems reasonable to suppose, excite to mirth even the ponderous intellect of a T: ic infant- 
erist. Just how consolation is to come to a defeated army through the reflection that misfortune was 
caused by artillery, rather than by infantry, or by cavalry, is not, to the average mind, we assume, 
“pparent. For ourselves we prefer to take the testimony of corps commanders rather than that ofa 
mere captain of infantry, whose vision was limited to what took place immediately in front of him. 
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it has established itself as a standard to which all others have 
sought to attain. The German artillerists are masters of their 
profession. In their last war they knew what was expected of 
them, and the best means for accomplishing it. Conscious of 
their strength they moved with alacrity and unerring precision 
to their allotted task. 

Reflecting upon the results wrought by that arm in the War 
of 1870-71, it has been remarked that the artillery secret, which 
since the days of the First Napoleon had escaped men, was again 
discovered. However this may be, there appears to be nothing 
in the secret which others may not hope to make their own. It 
consists in: first, a proper system of organization and adminis. 
tration for the personnel ; second, on the part of the latter, 
knowledge of the power and capabilities of their arm, and 
capacity to utilize them ; ¢/zrd, courage and devotion to duty, 
guided by intelligence, on the battle-field. This is the proud 
lesson which the German artillery has taught the world. 

During the past two decades, not in Germany only but in all 
other nations where armies of any size are maintained, renewed 
zeal has characterized attempts at improving their armaments. 
It is necessary that it should be so. Existence with them is 
simply a question of the survival of the military fittest. Every 
branch of service has felt the impulse, and none to a greater de- 
gree than the artillery. Indeed, for a decade and a half, official 
reports and the military literature of the day show that, wher- 
ever the profession of arms is made a dusiness, in the proper use 
of the term, instead of largely a pastime, more care has been di- 
rected to developing the power of artillery than to any thing 
else. This fact furnishes the best proof that, far from receding 
into the background, artillery has but increased in relative im- 
portance. 

RESUME. 

1. In range and accuracy, artillery has held its own. 

2. The breech-loading principle, while affecting the arms of 
service differently, has done as much for artillery as for infantry. 
It enables infantry to fire more rapidly, to load lying down and 
while advancing to the attack; on the other hand, without sac- 
rificing mobility, it has greatly enhanced the power of field 
artillery. 

3. For the assailant it is not advisable to replace high-power 
guns by mitrailleurs, the tactical employment of which is still, in 
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the attack, undetermined; but, to secure curved and vertical 
fire, a limited number of rifle-howitzers and mortars may be so 
substituted in the field armaments. The defence can utilize the 
peculiar power of the mitrailleur, when properly protected, to 
very great advantage. 

4. The proportion of guns to troops has been increased. 

5. As a new tactical principle, artillery is now marched near 
the heads of columns ; is brought, in force, early into action ; and it 
is massed against decisive points with the least practicable delay. 

6. The development and use of entrenchments have gone 
hand in hand with improvements in fire-arms, until they form one 
of the principal tactical features of modern battle-fields. In con- 
sequence, the relative importance of artillery, which now more 
than ever is necessary to prepare the way to the successful assault 
of earth-works, has correspondingly increased. 


BALLISTIC TABLE. 
PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT TYPES OF RIFLE FIELD GUNS. 
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DISCUSSION. 


GENERAL H. J. Hunt.—When this question was first raised in Europe the 
comparison was between the rifle-musket and the smooth-bore field-gun, and it was 
concluded that, as the legitimate result of the improvement in small-arms, the artillery 
of active armies must henceforth be more numerous, thoroughly instructed, and pro. 
vided with more powerful guns, The reason was simple : The ‘‘ special” work of arti. 
lery is to destroy or neutralize material objects and means of cover. Henceforth this 
work would be more difficult, for it must be done under infantry fire. The prin- 
cipal Powers therefore increased their artillery force the Napoleon Lt. 12-pdr. was 
substituted for the 6-pdr., and attention was turned to the rifling of cannon. 

With us there was no discussion. It was assumed that the day of field artillery was 
past, and official action swiftly followed. The artillery department at West Point was 
broken up, its elements scattered, and the Secretary of War, in his annual report of 
Dec. 1, 1856, informed the country that ‘‘ the great improvement recently made in 
small-arms, whereby their effective range has been much increased, must to a consider- 
able extent supersede the necessity for cannon of small calibre,” and that he had there- 
fore dismounted one half the light artillery ! 

The Secretary had entirely overlooked the special work of field ~_— and had 
forgotten that when, at Buena Vista, the Mexican infantry were driving ours before 
them, and the battle seemed lost, a field battery galloped to the front through the re- 
treating troops, came into battery at close musket range, and, unsupported, proved its 
superiority to both parties, for its fire at once checked the enemy’s advance, then threw 
him into confusion, and finally, in the language of General Taylor, drove him from the 
field, and *‘ saved the day.” It is the irony of fate that this battery was afterwards dis- 
mounted by order of the colonel of one of the retreating regiments, who had become 
Secretary of War, because its guns were inferior to long-range small-arms, and could 
not support at a distance, the fire which they overcame at close quarters! This put the 
final seal on his hostile action toward the artillery at West Point, which perverted the 
judgment of the army at its very source, did much to cripple the artillery during the 
Civil War, and still weighs heavily on the arm. It is to be regretted that the Military 
Academy seems to endorse this work of one of its graduates, and so perpetuates the evil, 

It is to be hoped that the publication of Mr. Birkhimer'’s excellent paper by the In- 
stitution may cause the whole Army to consider the subject. It is an important one to 
the infantry and cavalry, for their blood must make good the deficiencies of the artillery. 
The rifle-principle has now been applied to *‘ cannon of small calibre,” as well as to 
small-arms, and brought new conditions into existence, which demand the “‘ hard work” 
which Mr. Birkhimer truly says is the secret of superiority. The rifle-musket, compared 
to the rifled field-gun, is a simple weapon, yet for years the whole Army, from the 
general-in-chief down, have been busy in developing its power and usefulness, and 
taking note of every means of improvement. Valuable prizes, honors, and decorations 
are showered upon those who excel in target practice, or on the organizations to which 
they belong. 

How is it with the field artillery where ‘‘ work ” is still more necessary ? No means 
seem to have been left untried to kill all interest in it. The captain is changed 
so often that he can feel no permanent interest in his battery, his men, or his duties ; 
in every change of station the drivers lose their horses, and the cannoneers their guns. 
The few instruction batteries we have are isolated, no friction, comparison, nor emu- 
lation between them is possible, and so the very foundation of esprit-de-corps is rooted 
out. There is no time for a captain to go through more than a course of drill if he have 
that. As to practice in the special duties they never have had the means, for these 
duties require careful systematic instruction in the ‘* polygon.” We have none. 
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As a consequence the artillery stands, as to the three requisites of efficiency given 
by Mr. Birkhimer on page thirty-eight, as follows : 

‘1, A proper system of organization, and administration for the personnel.” It 
has none. 

‘2. Knowledge of the power and capabilities of the arm and capacity to utilize 
them.” It don’t possess them. 

“* 3, Courage, devotion to duty, intelligence on the battle-field.” It has plenty of 
these, provided the work is simple and does not involve the special duties of the arm. 

A personal incident in illustration: In October, 1863, when General Meade by 
falling back rapidly behind Bull Run thwarted Lee’s plan to force him to a battle on 
Lee’s terms, Gen. Meade as soon as here ached Centreville, wishing to turn the tables 
on him, came to my tent and asked me if I had noticed the field-works on Bull-Run 
battle-field. I said, only what I could see of them as I rode by. He then said, I wish 
to bring Lee to battle on that field ; it depends on one thing: Will you undertake to 
neutralize those works with the artillery at hand? The answer involved on my part : I. 
a practical knowledge of field-works and their powers of resistance; 2, a thorough 
knowledge of the powers of each gun as a machine ; 3, on the part of the batteries a 
practical knowledge of the methods by which the work could best be done. 

As to the 1st. I had no practical knowledge of engineering ; not even of the con- 
struction of field magazines, or of covers for my guns, or of bridge-construction to pass 
them over a stream. 2d. All that related to the power of the guns as machines was an 
ordnance secret, shared in perhaps by the engineers, as a part of their business, but had 
never been imparted tome. 3d. Not a battery, not an artillery officer in the Army 
had ever had an opportunity to find out how such work was to be done, or how to go 
about it. And yet on the answer, promptly given, depended a battle, perhaps a cam- 
paign—and involved the lives of thousands of men, especially infantry men. There is 
something in this beyond target practice. 

As to the simpler open-field work : In the present (July) number of the Century 
magazine Gen. D. H. Hill, in his account of the battle of Malvern, gives some testimony 
as to the value of artillery in the open field—quite enough to show that our artillery is 
not lacking in the 3d requisite, and to dispose of: the flippant comments of superficial 
observers as to the destructive powers of the arm. There must be something of real 
worth in a branch of service of which a Confederate journal says : ‘* The battle with all 
its melancholy results proved, however, that the Confederate infantry, and Federal 
artillery, side by side on the same field, need fear no foe on earth.” 

CoLONEL JOHN HAMILTON, 5th Art.—Lieut. Birkhimer, in this paper, has really 
left little to be said. If anything is to be criticised it is his over-sensitiveness 
at the expressions (not the belief) of the infantry. He may laugh at these. Not a 
single case can be shown where, in civilized warfare, an infantryman has refused the 
aid of artillery in assaulting a line. The sacrifice that the Germans made of their ar- 
tillery as skirmishers, showed what they thought of it for the ouverture. Or, did 
it show that infantry courage needed nursing? The Zundnadelgewehr and the 
Chassepot neither deterred artillery, nor did they give such confidence to their bearers 
as to hasten them forward to the initiative, Speaking of infantry captains’ estimate of 
percentages of artillery hits, we have never had one to count Malvern Hill. What we 
do for an action in the beginning is, like other things in human affairs, covered by the 
later proximate, and by the clamor of numbers. é 

Without artillery in the defence, infantry can live massed with small cover at from 
twelve to fifteen hundred yards, there prepare and supervise its attack. Not so with 
artillery in defence. 

It is promptly admitted that for the same front in attack, at close quarters, the in- 
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fantry will put in more pellets, but the infantry will always be willing to give us the 
job of preparing the front it is going to attack, no matter how fast its musket shoots, 
Infantry will always be able to depreciate us after the battle, for the last blow is theirs, 
and they have more mouths to make it : also, their praise will more enhance the gen- 
erals’ popularity ; but, all the same, these will see to having their full quota of artillery, 
will fight for it, and make it spend all its ammunition, even prematurely, to make the 
last rush easier for their infantry. During an advance, in the Rebellion, a general from 
the engineers sent a battery to an attack leading a line of skirmishers, *‘ just to give 
them confidence, you know.” 

Under normal conditions of organizing a corps d’ armée no general will give a 
battery in swap for an equivalent front of double-rank infantry. 

Parallel form of attack must be mutually destructive and without victory. It is 
well that nature, through topographic features, and the exigencies of personnel and ar- 
mament seldom permits it. But let one line be intrenched, and it certainly cannot be 
shown that infantry can ever carry it. Balance of armament must be disestablished ; 
preponderance of metal at key-points must be gained by the attack, and the day is far 
distant when the cross-fire of the artillery and its reserves, from which to mass, will 
not be called on by the musket for these objects. 

Lieutenant B. brings out well, by a mame, the maneuvring-sone. Names are 
things. Let them represent by a word a well-crystallized thought or recognized fact, 
and they become a base of operations for strategic reasoning. 

He also well calls attention to the truth, that the larger the calibre, the wider is 
the field for improvement. 

The field-gun in the road to improvement suffers neglect from various causes : 

First.—The musket, from its cheapness and general usefulness, is the popular 
study. Artillery is not an economic arm ; neither is the musket, compared with és 
armes blanches. 

Second.—The handlers of field artillery appear to be very apathetic over it, for 
want of using it freely and competitively as a target weapon. 

Third.—Most of ordnance thought is turned toward the high calibres, sea-coast 
defence being of the most pressing necessity. 

It behooves us as artillery to study our field weapons more. Even by pointing 
out defects of existing systems we will call inventors to their remedy. _ Lieutenant B. 
well calls our attention to skill in handling our missiles. They are crude, and a wide 
field for improvement lies in this direction. Fuses demand the attention of the wisest 
heads. 

The speed of the bursting charge is of the very highest importance ; gunpowder is 
too slow. 

We should not be behind the musket in practice. 

For this we need a chief of artillery to organize and give system. It cannot be 
hoped for from present Army organization. 

It appears probable that in future there will always be a division artillery, and 
a reserve artillery. And in this latter would be the home of the mortar. __ It is bound 
to be of high importance, not only as against covers, but as also uniting great powers of 
demoralization with respectability as a destroyer. 

With a division and a reserve artillery, two weights of battery and added mor- 
tars need not be considered too complicated a system. 

Would the howitzer be necessary ? 

What is a howitzer, or a howitz, in these days ? 

For flank defence, well. 

Does n’t case answer all purposes ? 
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The mere fact of the machine-gun requiring horses for its transportion does not 
ligate it to artillery. Range is undoubtedly the question as between artillery and 
musketry. 

Mais lartillerie vivra ! 


LIEUTENANT SEDGWICK PRATT, 3d Art.—Lieut. Birkhimer has so thoroughly 
handled the subject of his paper that there is little of importance to be added thereto, 

He very happily christens as ‘‘ Manceuvring-Zone ” that space within the field of 
fire of the several arms where field artillery can limber, unlimber, and change its posi- 
tion, with comparative immunity from such fire. 

It is true that the practical effect of artillery, and in a greater degree that of the 
small-arm, is reduced at long ranges, due to the limit of distinct vision and other per- 
turbating causes. 

Nevertheless the tendency nowadays to concentrate artillery fire, the adoption of 
group-fire, the method of enclosing the object fired at by two shots on opposite sides 
(zone system), and the use of range finders and telescopic sights, greatly enhance the 
value of the long-range fire of the artillery of to-day, and which was unknown in the 
days of the smooth-bore. 

The adaptation of the rifle-principle has certainly resulted unfavorably in one re- 
spect to artillery, viz.: in reducing the number of projectiles that can be carried with 
the battery. The maximum weight behind the teams must remain the same, whatever 
be the system of artillery. It is the value of the ratio of the weight of the projectile 
to its area of cross-section, taken in connection with the initial velocity, that deter- 
mines the power of the field-gun at its mean fighting distance, say two thousand yards ; 
and when it is remembered that the rifle projectile should weigh nearly three and one- 
half times the solid cast-iron sphere of the same calibre ; also, that the weight of 
charge has steadily increased since the introduction of the rifle-principle, it will readily 
be seen how serious this increase of weight of the ammunition has become. 

No matter how much the carriage or the gun or both may be reduced in weight so 
as to permit an increase in the number of projectiles, the same would obtain in the 
case of the smooth-bore. 

In order to make room in the ammunition chests for the more important pro- 
jectiles, solid shot entirely and canister almost wholly have been done away with. 

The increased effect, however, of the oblong projectile at all ranges, as is shown 
in the paper, and the much greater ranges attained, more than compensate for the de- 
crease in the number of projectiles carried. 

Infantry suffers in this respect as does the artillery,—in fact the supplying of am- 
munition to both, in battle, is a problem as yet unsatisfactorily solved. 

In regard to the number of projectiles that should be fired in a given time, the 
following instructions of the most distinguished artillerists of the Civil War will be 
found propos :-— 

“* The attention of the chief of artillery has been called to the very lavish expendi- 
ture of artillery ammunition. 

‘*In small skirmishes, between three and four hundred rounds of ammunition per 
battery are often expended, the fire frequently averaging, and sometimes exceeding, 
one round per minute per gun; while in general engagements batteries have been 
known to expend ali their ammunition in little over an hour and a half. 

“*The rules which should guide officers of artillery in this matter are very dis- 
tinctly laid down in the order of the 12th of September, 1862, par. iv., page 5. 

“‘An officer who expends ammunition improperly, proves his ignorance of the 
proper use of his arm, and a want of capacity for the command of a battery. 

“‘In no case, except when firing canister at short ranges, should the fire exceed 
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one round from each gun in two minutes ; and that rate should only be reached at 
critical moments when the distances, numbers, and formation of the enemy are such 
that the fire is sure to be effective. At all other times one round in four to six min- 
utes is as rapid firing as should be permitted. 

** The value of the rifled cannon consists principally in its accuracy. Accuracy 
requires careful pointing, with close observation of the effect, and these require time, 
Twelve shots an hour at one object over one thousand yards distant, the time being 
spent in careful loading and pointing, will produce better results than fifty shots will 
ordinarily produce from the same gun in the same time. 

** The campaign allowance of 250 rounds per gun carried with the division, is cal- 
culated to suffice for a general action and the combats which usually precede it ; and 
under ordinary circumstances an officer who expends all his ammunition in a few 
hours renders himself liable to the suspicion that his reckless expenditure was prompted 
by a desire to quit the field. 

** In future, batteries will not be permitted to leave their position under this plea ; 
the guns and cannoneers will remain on the ground until ammunition is furnished. As 
soon as one caisson from each section has been emptied, the empty caisson will be 
sent to the rear, under charge of a non-commissioned officer, to replenish at the amimu- 
nition train. 

‘** At a time when all the resources of the country are taxed to the utmost to pro- 
vide the Army and Navy with munitions of war, the ineffective expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, in addition to other evils, diminishes greatly the efficiency of fire to which the 
artillery might attain ; the excessive demand giving us, in many instances, imperfectly 
constructed aud hastily inspected projectiles, instead of carefully manufactured and 
approved ammunition. 

‘* Tf the expenditure of ammunition continues to be as extravagant as heretofore, 
it will be impossible to keep the Army supplied. The attention of chiefs of artillery 
and of battery commanders is earnestly called to this subject, and to the importance of 
preserving the ammunition, especially that in ordinary wagons, from being damaged 
by exposure.” 

The order of the 12th of September, 1862, alluded to above, is very instructive. 

Lieut. A. L. WAGNER, 6th Infantry.—I agree with Lieut. Birkhimer in his 
expectation of a brilliant future for field artillery ; but on a few of the points discussed 
in his able essay I cannot concur in his views. 

The low value that Lieut. Birkhimer places on long-range, or unaimed, infantry fire 
is not, I think, justified by facts. He quotes from the report of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg to show that at St. Privat one fifth of the Guard was placed ors de combat by the 
French infantry in ten minutes; but he neglects to note the fact that, according to the 
same report, the murderous fire that caused this loss was encountered at a distance of 
more than 1,500 paces from the enemy.* 

Near the village of Imetli, the Turks stopped the advance of Skobeleff’s column, 
by infantry fire at a distance of 1,500 yards. The murderous long-range fire of the Turks 
at Plevna is well known ; and the heavy loss of the Russians, within a range of 200 
yards and less, shows that the unaimed firing did not diminish the accuracy of the fire 
at short distances. At Roncourt, the French, armed with the old Chassepét, stopped 
the first German assault at a distance of 800 yards. In view of these facts it does 
not seem warrantable to assign 500 yards as the average limit of effective infantry 
fire. 

As to the offensive effect of field-artillery fire at 500 yards, the Okehampton 
experiments with dummies are of little account. We may well doubt the ability of a 


* See Home's “ Précis of Modern Tactics.” p. 75. 
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light battery to get within 500 yards of a hostile line, even if equipped with the best 
of shields. Such shields could not be used while moving into position, nor could they 
afford protection to the horses. 

During the Russo-Turkish war, the conditions under which the German artillery 
had been used with such terrible effect were already becoming obsolete. The German 
field artillery was used almost exclusively in the open field ; but the Russians had to 
deal with entrenchments. After the first German repulse at St. Privat, it required a 
concentrated fire from the entire artillery of the Guard and Twelfth Corps, for two 
hours and a half, to render an assault practicable. Yet the French were behind stone 
walls and houses, and not behind such entrenchments as would now be found in a 
similar case. At Plevna we find a new condition of affairs, in which a cannonade of 
four days upon the Turkish works fails to ‘‘ ripen a pear for the infantry to pluck.” 
At Lovtcha the Turkish entrenchments were slight. Ardahan was fortified with 
casemated works, which were reduced by the fire of stege artillery. At Aladja Dagh, 
Heimann concentrated a fire of 64 pieces upon Turkish entrenchments armed with 
only six, and prepared the way for the infantry assault. The Turkish works, however, 
appear to have been only slight trenches. 

It is certain that field artillery can be used offensively with terrible effect in the 
open field or against slight entrenchments, and defensively under all circumstances ; 
but that it will ever again play the part that it so grandly performed in 1870-71 is, I 
think, open to well-founded doubt. 

No army can be really efficient without good artillery and cavalry, but it cannot be 
justly claimed for artillery that it is dependent on infantry only in the sense that the 
latter is dependent on artillery. The storming of the heights of Spicheren, and the 
capture of Kars, show what infantry can do unaided by its auxiliaries ; but we may 
look in vain for a battle decided by artillery alone. Even the victory at Malvern Hill 
(the artillery battle par excellence of the Civil War), was decided by the repulse by the 
Federal infantry of the final attack under Magruder—“‘ the most famous of any made 
that day.” * 

Lieut. Birkhimer correctly states that ‘‘armies must come into contact be- 
fore victories can be won.” Although the old system of ‘‘ shock tactics” is impossible 
under the conditions of modern warfare, it is, nevertheless, true that it is actual or 
threatened physical collision that still decides battles. Cavalry can no longer come 
into actual contact with hostile infantry or artillery. Artillery may be of invaluable 
service in preparing the way for an attack; but it is infantry alone—not only the 
nerve, but the bone and sinew of an army—that can actually reach the enemy, and 
drive him from the field by the force of an assault. 


Brevet Major J. P. SANGER, Capt. rst Art., A. D. C.—In the paper before 
us, Lieut. Birkhimer has presented for discussion a difficult subject, and it is due him 
to say that he has handled it scientifically, practically, and fairly. Nor, as far as my 
information goes, has it before, either in this country or Europe, been analyticaliy 
investigated. 

Although a studious and devoted artillery officer, and therefore fully aware of the 
detractions to which for some time the artillery has been subject, he has made no 
attempt to reply by disparagement, but has relied on facts as the only honorable 
ground of argument. 

He has omitted nothing that can materially affect the question, and it is with no 
hope of being able to strengthen his deductions that these reflections are offered. 

If Lieut. Birkhimer be correct it will be conceded by competent judges, that up to 
the present time the adaptation of the rifle-principle has done quite as much for field 


* Webb's “ The Peninsula,” pp. 165-66-67. 
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artillery as for small-arms, and that when properly handled, the field-guns of f-day, 
even, have no favors to ask, either on the target-ground or the battle-field. 

But what of the future ? 

Even if a great improvement be made in the shooting-power of small-arms, we 
may not expect that in the hands of troops the rapidity and destructive effect will ex. 
ceed present limits. 

On the other hand, owing to improvements in metals and explosives, it is prob- 
able that further developments will be made in field artillery, and that the light gun 
will not be less than a 15-pdr. and the heavy gun not less than a 24-pdr. The shrap- 
nel, even if it do not supersede all other projectiles, will be the main reliance of field 
artillery in battle, at all ranges ; having, for the 15-pdr. not less than 200 bullets and 
fragments, and for the 24-pdr, not less than 350 bullets and fragments, ranging, after 
rupture, from 350 to 450 yards at a distance of two miles. 

Using the data furnished us by Lieut. Birkhimer, how will the vo/ume of fire of 
small-arms and field artillery compare ? 

VOLUME OF FIRE. 

The average number of field-guns per thousand rifle-muskets, in the three princi- 
pal armies of Europe, is 4} ; it will not probably be less. 

It is admitted that at 500 yards’ range, five aimed shots per minute can be fired 
from the rifle-musket. 

And that at the same range, and in the same time, four shots can be fired from 
the field-gun. 

Let us suppose that 1,000 rifle-muskets are mechanically fired at 500 yards, their 
average battle-range, against four and one fifth 24-pdrs., using shrapnel, and let us 
assume equal accuracy. 

The muskets would fire 5,000 bullets ; the guns would deliver 5,880 bullets and 
fragments. 

At 2,200 yards, the average fighting-range of field-guns, at the rate of one shot 
per rifle-musket per minute, and } shots per gun, the rifle-muskets would fire 2,000 
bullets, the guns 1,733 bullets and fragments, 

But at 2,200 yards the fire of small-arms in battle is unaimed, if indeed they are 
fired at all ; the fire of field-guns on the contrary is very destructive, and, owing to the 
dispositions which are assumed by modern tactics as imperative, the proportion of 
field-guns to rifle-muskets actually fring, instead of being 4} per thousand, is more 
than doubled. 

A comparison of this kind is unsatisfactory and inconclusive, owing to the differ- 
ent conditions attending the employment of the different arms. It is merely made to 
show that the volume of fire, wpon which the supremacy of the rifle-musket has been 
mainly based, is likely to be equalled, if not exceeded, by the volume of fire of the 
future field-gun. 

BATTLE-EFFECT. 

If this be conceded, then we may consider as probable what is now only vaguely 
admitted as possible, that in the first stages (long ranges) of future great battles, 
infantry, unsupported by the fire of field artillery, will be more helpless than they now 
are, and that generally, on ground suited to the operation of field artillery, the volume 
of its fire will not be less than the volume of effective fire of the opposing infantry. 

The morale of the two arms in battle, as affecting this question, is concerned 
here, and suggests an interesting inquiry. 

In the development of war material the mechanical skill of the inventor is supple- 
mented by the practical skill of the soldier. The almost perfect weapon passes into 
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the hands of individuals whose ability to use it is offset by infirmities for which 
they are not always responsible, and which are beyond their control. These compose 
the personal equation between which and the battle-effect of infantry and field-artillery 
fire there is a direct relation, and one which bears upon the subject of this paper. I 
will therefore close these remarks by repeating briefly what I have said in substance 
elsewhere. 

“ Let those who answer the question (relative effect of infantry and artillery fire) 
bear in mind that no improvement in the rifle-musket can add to the eyesight, the 
nerve, or the endurance of a soldier in battle, and that, while the efficacy of infantry 
fire depends so much on these qualities, the mechanical operation of loading, aiming, 
and firing guns does not require an equal amount of steadiness in order to produce a 
correspondingly good result. The shrapnel, with 350 bullets and fragments, cor- 
responds in volume to 350 rifle-musket bullets ; but while the accuracy or target effect 
of the one depends on the nerve and intelligence of the one officer or non-commissioned 
officer who aims the gun, the effect of the rifle-musket fire depends on the same quali- 
ties in 350 more of a deployed line. 

‘* Of the three arms of service it may be said that the artillery, from the nature of 
its organization and duties, is the least affected by the influences which impair the 
morale of troops on the battle-field. The guns are rarely injured, never feel fatigue or 
excitement, and by their prowess soon acquire a personality which excites an affection- 
ate admiration on the part of the cannoneers, and helps their courage and mutual 
reliance ; this relation is maintained because the firing is usually under the control of 
officers or specially instructed non-commissioned officers. At long ranges field artillery 
is practically beyond the range of aimed small-arms, and at close range will no doubt 
be protected by some sort of artificial cover (a steel shield probably), which will enable 
it to attain positions and deliver a fire heretofore unattainable.” 

In brief, it would seem that while the rifle-musket has reached a perfection be- 
yond which, owing to man’s infirmities, it is unnecessary to go, for field artillery there 
can be no prescribed limits, except, as has been most happily expressed by Lieut. 
Birkhimer, the limit of human ingenuity. 


Major G. W. McKee, Ord. Dept.—After a careful reading of Lieut. Birkhimer’s 
paper, ‘‘ Has the Adaptation of the Rifle Principle to Fire-arms Diminished the Rela- 
tive Importance of Field Artillery,” I have to state that I am unable to suggest any 
improvement in it. The paper shows a great deal of research and careful study, com- 
bined with talent in the arrangement of matter, so that the subject in all its details may 
be presented to the student in the most intelligible and forcible manner. And it is, in 
fact, a structure which needs only to be modified in certain details, not affecting the 
great mass, to conform to any changes in the artillery of the future. 

The possibilities of artillery fire with the improved powders, projectiles, and light 
field-guns now being experimented with at home and abroad, render this subject 
peculiarly fascinating to military men, and I am certain Lieut. Birkhimer’s able man- 
ner of handling the theme will enhance the interest they take in it. 
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NO FOOTSTEPS BUT SOME GLANCES BACKWARD. 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD FIELD, U.S.A., 
FourtTH ARTILLERY. 


VicTOR HuGO has somewhere defined the bourgeois as one 
who has leisure to sit down. This, if not strictly accurate, is cer- 
tainly vivid, and in advancing ideas strong lights upon illustration 
serve the same purpose as the magic-lantern. So, following his 
epigrammatic manner, we may say that the conservative is he who 
cries halt. The man who says “ Halt” is never as striking as the 
man who says “Come,” and not nearly as popular as the man 
who stands safely behind the press and says “ Go.” 

But after Napoleon, the august Napoleon, the charlatan, and 
after every man of genius who stamps his ideas upon his age, 
come the men of mediocrity, who think that the mantle of Elijah 
has fallen to them, and that all they have to do is to seize the 
methods. But mediocrity in endeavoring to enlarge, only suc- 
ceeds in intensifying. In art it deepens a tint or exaggerates an 
outline ; in literature it writes decasyllable verses more flowing 
than Pope, and periods more antithetical than Macaulay ; in war 
it takes the inspiration of some master or even the logical out- 
come of conflicting systems, and tries to win battles with them, 
regardless of shifting scenes and the march of events. 

The two most important epochs in the military art since the 
complete introduction of the musket—that is, since the detach- 
able bayonet made the musketeer independent of the pikeman— 
are the age of Frederic and the time of the French Revolution 
—one bearing the impress of a master mind, the other the re- 
sult of an irresistible movement. Frederic, inheriting from his 
father, the half-mad martinet, an organization admirably drilled, 
wielded it with a rapidity and force that multiplied its powers. 
Opposed to an organization inert and methodical, hampered by 
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tradition and pedantry, he showed the versatility of genius. 
Wheeling his mobile battalions across the circuitous path of their 
labored flank movement at Rosbach, he turned the tables upon 
their unwieldy columns and inflicted the most humiliating defeat 
of the century. At Leuthen he revived the f mous attack of 
Epaminondas, the first commander of genius the ancient world 
produced, and the heavy masses of the Austrians, unable to 
change position in time, were turned by the oblique advance. He 
left as a legacy to his successors an admirable system and a 
superb organization. What did they do with them? They 
seized upon the most striking of his technical methods, the 
oblique attack, and made of it a veritable fetich, and grovelled 
in abject superstition before it until they lost sight of all modify- 
ing circumstances. So engrossed were they in this pursuit that 
they remained utterly oblivious to the gigantic forces which the 
French Revolution released, and met this avalanche, directed 
by the master-mind of the modern world, with a pedantry just as 
futile as that which their own idol had overthrown. To show 
the depth of imbecility to which mediocrity can descend when 
trying to carry on the work of a creator, it is only necessary 
to recall Ruchel endeavoring to stem the rout of Jena by or- 
dering the reserve to advance the right shoulder. Then the 
forces of the Revolution, which had confronted a European league 
with the titanic audacity and irresistible power of a new-born 
people, in their turn passed into the hands of the disciples of 
élan. The result we have seen in our own time. The impulse 
diverted by the first Napoleon into an insane quest for glory was 
exhausted. Independence, foolishly fostered instead of being 
wisely ruled, became disorder. ‘The bonds of discipline and mu- 
tual respect were loosened. Officers became idle and ignorant, 
and men careless. <A harassing guerilla war, putting a premium 
upon this idea of dash, completed the mischief, until, by a species 
of poetic justice, the very nation which had been so severely pun- 
ished by France for a similar perversion, was the instrument of 
her overthrow. It is at such periods as these, times of transition, 
when the man who says “ Come” no longer stands in front, or the 
influence of the events which have changed the face of the world 
is not directly felt, that the unpopular conservative has his uses. 
He cries “ Stop” to the men who, standing behind, seeing nothing 
of what is in front, apply themselves to shouting and pushing. 

In war, beyond any other art, is it desirable to be well assured ; 
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for experiments are so expensive and mistakes so ruinous that we 
must guard with the utmost care against hasty deductions and 
sweeping generalizations. We must be slow to abandon that, 
the value of which centuries have demonstrated ; and in advocat. 
ing the use and furtherance of new systems, carefully divest them 
of fortuitous surroundings, and having satisfied ourselves that 
their merits are inherent, collate the great events that have oc. 
curred since their introduction. 

Then, having done all that prudence can do, we can feel that 
we have reduced that unknowable and terrible element called 
Fortune toa minimum. As an illustration of the importance of 
a careful study of the events that may have taken place since the 
introduction of a system, take the art of war as taught and 
practised by Bonaparte. If there was any one principle which 
seemed to be thoroughly established, it was the advantage of 
operations with a central force on interior lines against conver. 
ging armies. And yet Von Moltke directed two wars toa 
successful termination by acting upon exactly the opposite prin- 
ciples, and thereby showed himself a strong thinker and profound 
observer ; for in the simple process of multiplication the value 
of the factors had changed. The central army could no longer 
crush the exterior ones, simply because each was too large to be 
overwhelmed before others could join it. While a central army 
of 60,000 would have an advantage over three exterior armies of 
30,000 each, make the central army 300,000, and each of the 
exterior ones 150,000, and the advantage is enormously with the 
exterior armies. For on no probable battle-field could more 
than 150,000 be fought to advantage, and the smaller army could 
sustain an attack for several days. It is only just to the wonder- 
ful analysis of Bonaparte to say that, in his conversations at St. 
Helena, he partly foresaw the effect of great masses as indicated 
at Leipsic. 

We are in the midst of one of the transition periods, or rather, 
we might say, at an early stage. For, as a matter of fact, the 
effect of the breech-loader is as yet somewhat problematical. In 
our war it was introduced too late, and in too small numbers, to 
be a very important feature. In the War of 1866, only Prussia 
had them, and in the Franco-Prussian War, the contest was too 
unequal, and both the weapons were crude. The only real 
glimpse that we have had of the improved breech-loader and its 
work was in Turkey, and certainly nothing could have been more 
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deadly than the fire of the Martini. And now we are confronted 
with the question, How far has this new arm changed the condi- 
tions of battle? Up to the present moment the assumption has 
been prevalent that the line is nearly as obsolete as the column, 
and that the battles of the future will be fought in open order, 
and will consist of rapid advances, or rather rushes, of successive 
skirmish groups, taking advantage of every opportunity of cover, 
and that the final result will be determined by the ability to 
supply the steady stream of men and ammunition that will be 
needed where consumption is so rapid. This, 1 think, was sub- 
stantially General Upton’s view. It is suggestive that the first 
nation to question this view is Germany; and when we reflect 
how grandly intellectual her military genius has been, how 
practical and thorough her development, this protest deserves, 
and is sure to receive, the most profound attention. At her late 
autumn manceuvres the military critics present exclaimed in 
astonishment : “ Why, this is a return to Frederic!” She has 
found the difficulty of commanding men in open order under fire 
all the more from the fact that her companies are so large. This 
was not so much felt when the skirmish line was subsidiary to 
the main body. For then the duties of skirmishers were definite 
up to a certain point, and beyond that the main dependence had 
to be on individual coolness and resources. But try to realize 
the difficulties in the way of holding these deployed lines suffi- 
ciently in hand, and in communicating orders to them in time to 
meet the exigencies of sudden changes. Think how mechanical 
are the actions of even veterans under a deadly fire, and how all 
the teachings of military art, with its ever-recurring routine, its 
rigid rules, and its unquestioning, unreasoning obedience, tend to 
make men machines. As long as the skirmishers are only a part 
of the whole, it is practicable to make selections. This the 
French did with their Voltigeurs, and the English with their 
“Light Bobs.” But now you will have to push forward group 
after group to meet the fluctuations of success and failure in a 
fire so deadly as to almost suspend the reason of the average 
man, a smoke so dense as to make it quite possible for a deployed 
line to lose all continuity without knowing it, and a crash so 
deafening as to make all ordinary orders unintelligible. 

Depend upon it, an attempt long persisted in to fight battles 
without lines would soon reduce them to the level of an Indian 
skirmish,without the life-long training, the habits of intense watch- 
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fulness, and the ingenious resources which are the heritage of 
barbarians. These are only the most obvious difficulties—the 
inability to command and control the simplest movements, —but 
conceive the necessity for a change of front by swinging one 
wing forward or to the rear, pivoting on the centre, as was done 
so admirably at Stone River. It may be said that we have a 
movement of skirmishers especially intended to cover that point 
— Right skirmishers, left wheel ; left skirmishers, to the rear, 
left wheel.” So we have, and a very pretty movement it is when 
it is nicely done on a level parade-ground, with one company, 
Under the most favorable circumstances it is nearly as effective 
as the old Amazon drill in the “ Black Crook.” But imagine the 
ground rough or wooded, the command a division, or even a 
brigade, and the presence of smoke, noise, and death everywhere. 
Then, if the attempt should result in a total separation of the 
wings, or a hopeless tangle toward the pivot, would you be sur- 
prised? But, it may be asked, How would the movement be 
bettered by the presence of a line multiplying the losses many 
times? In this way: If the line did not totally disappear in the 
fire it would have two decided advantages—a reduction of the 
field of movement to an extent within the capacity for command 
and direction, and, even more important, the opportunity for 
communication, enabling a general idea of the movement to be 
kept up by passing the word from man to man. And there are 
some features inseparable from contact and communication 
which may be called the supreme effort of battle—that electric 
thrill which runs from man to man, sending the blood tingling to 
the fingers’ ends, and causing the hands to .grip vice-like the 
trusty musket—the feeling that one touch of the elbow makes all 
soldiers kin. Take the nations that have fought in solid order. 
Compare the American Indian, the most war-loving race, per- 
haps, on earth, with courage inferior to few, and resources 
superior to any, with the Scandinavian races. What are his 
stratagems, his ambuscades, and his surprises to the drunkenness 
of battle, the Berseker-fury, the chanted hymns, the measured 
clash of weapons, that followed the “ Ravager of the World”? 
It is not enough to allege differences of race, religion, and time. 
Something, nay much, is due to the contagion of courage, the 
feeling of brotherhood, and the sense of irresistible weight that 
spring from the line of battle. But the question still remains. 
Conceding all that can be said in favor of the line, will it not be 
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impossible to keep men in any solid formation under the modern 
fire? There are two answers to this. The first is, that if this 
allegation is correct, and men can only live in skirmish order, 
then the weapon has been refined and perfected until war is 
practically impossible. For no nation will long be willing to 
commit its fortunes to such confused and desultory, although 
gigantic, skirmishes—where, after the pall of smoke has once 
settled, no directing skill or foresight can avail much; for, while 
the commander may give the clearest instructions to his subor- 
dinates, they cannot hold in hand or intelligently direct the 
factors whose united and orderly co-operation is necessary to 
success. It is true, if both sides abandon lines they will be 
equal, but at what a loss of all the nobler qualities, moral and 
intellectual, that redeem the savagery of war? In fact, it is not 
improbable that this immense concession to the deadly nature 
of the breech-loader may breed a caution which will confine 
future armies so closely to earthworks as to suggest that most 
degenerate period of the Roman Empire, when the legionaries, 
who had hewn their way to the sovereignty of the world, took 
refuge behind huge shields of wicker-work. 

The second answer to the question is in the nature of a de- 
murrer. I do not believe it will be impossible to keep men in 
line on the actual battle-field. On the contrary, I am prepared 
to offer a few suggestions looking to a further use and develop- 
ment of the line. It must be borne in mind that this is not a 
question as to the value of skirmishers, or the necessity for an 
immense deployment. The whole front of the line must be 
covered with them, thrown to a great distance, and in successive 
lines, which will be thoroughly drilled in passage and repassage, 
something that can be done mechanically, and therefore under 
fire, and with very little supervision on the part of officers. In 
fact, in future, skirmishers must be the light cavalry of the battle 
line, and used as the Prussians used their Uhlans, in such clouds 
as to prevent the enemy from knowing any thing of their move- 
ments. Then, when the smoke of these skirmishers covers the 
whole field, behind this curtain the line, and even the column, 
will have their functions little impaired, perhaps even enlarged- 
For the moment must come when life becomes nothing, and 
minutes incalculable, when victory will remain with that general 
who will break through the curtain with a mass of men, call it 
line or what you will, but compact enough to be directed, and 
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with a volcano of fire that will shrivel up every thing in its 
path. 

When we look to further development of the line, it is appar. 
ent why nothing is being done. Is it not because we have no 
tactics of battle? We are admirably provided with every thing 
that can bring a regiment upon the line of battle in admirable 
order, and once there, thanks to Creedmoor and our Saxon 
phlegm, they will shoot better than most armies. But what will 
they do to utilize, to the utmost, success; and even more vital, 
what will they do to avert disaster? And here let me saya 
word, even at the risk of harping on the idea, about our sense 
and coolness. They will stand us in good stead in the tremen- 
dous strain of battle in all that we have been taught to do me- 
chanically, and that is about all. Of course I speak of the rank 
and file. When an Anglo-Saxon puts thirteen loads in a gun, 
which is about as mechanical an operation as I know of, you can 
judge what his mental condition is. Now suppose that this idea 
of a line is retained as a fundamental principle of tactics, as it 
certainly has established its claim to that high place, both in 
ancient and modern times. It seems to be the just mean be. 
tween the irregular order of the nomadic tribes, where every 
man is a practised warrior, and, consequently, perfectly self- 
reliant, and the dense formations of less war-loving races, where 
the civic ideas of mutual aid and support prevail. The Greek 
soldier never ceased to be a citizen, and you could almost predict 
the phalanx from the agglomeration of petty communities. But 
the Roman became the soldier par excellence of the ancient world, 
and saw at once the limited offensive capacity of those deep 
formations. The result was the legion’s line, the most flexible 
and comprehensive tactics that ancient weapons permitted. In- 
stead of abandoning this tried formation, retain it either in solid 
or skeleton form as the home and rallying-place of the skirmish 
groups. Remember that hitherto the breech-loader has been 
tested chiefly in the matter of advances. Most of the repulses 
have been from earthworks and enclosed positions, where the 
victorious party has been precluded from rapid pursuit. No 
nation has yet got much beyond this—that they can throw out 
skirmishers rapidly from advancing formations of attack, but 
have no rallying formation in case of disaster. It is true there is 
a provision for rallying the skirmish lines upon themselves ; but 
this will not do, for, in the first place, this rally contracts their 
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fire to a small space—for of course each line must rally indepen- 
dently,—and then no rally can be really practicable that is 
attempted upon the scene of retreat and disaster. But suppose 
that, instead of four markers to a battalion, there is one to each 
company, mounted, and carrying a flag with the letter of the 
company conspicuously upon it, and these markers being hab- 
itually in rear of the battalion, will be very little exposed. Sup- 
pose that when disaster is imminent, the adjutant, or for that matter 
any mounted officer, should proceed with these markers at a gallop 
to some available point in the rear, and that the men have been 
repeatedly drilled in breaking ranks and re-forming at their highest 
practicable rate of speed, each company under its own letter, 
without any delay in thinking of numbers, for men will naturally 
take their usual place as far as the gaps will permit, and these 
gaps make all numbers useless, and you cannot get over it, 
have you not established a system which, practised as men in 
earnest can practise a thing, will do much to save battles ? 

In case the whole battalion, or any part of it, is deployed as 
skirmishers, then the skeleton line remains to the enemy’s view 
mere dots upon the landscape, not worth expending ammunition 
upon, and therefore suffering very little, beside being far behind 
the actual field of aimed-fire, but still to the skirmisher, represent- 
ing his flag, his organization, his refuge, and his safety. 

Then behind these skeleton lines, which can in a short time 
become actual lines, is the main body, still in line formation, or 
in some cases, for ease of movement when the country is broken, 
in columns doubled, so as to deploy rapidly in both directions; 
and in case of disaster to both skirmishers and main body, there 
is still, thanks to the numerous available markers, a hope in the 
establishment of a new line far in rear, and in this case the prac- 
tice in breaking and rapid re-forming will be found most valuable. 
Of course this is no panacea. If real panic has come, all will be 
equally useless, but, fortunately, true panics are rare to our race, 
and except in such conglomerations of half-trained mobs as 
fought at Bull Run, there are few repulses where the sight of a 
line of flags indicating that forethought and hope survive, 
and have got there before them, will not inspire our persistent 
and dogged race to give it at least one more trial. 

Remember the Comte de Paris at Gaines’ Mills, where, not 
understanding our genius, and confounding the sullen retreat of 
men who thought they had done their fair share of fighting for 
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that day with the real rout of a Latin army, he used the words that 
would recall a sense of shame and manhood. The result naturally 
being, that more than one cocked musket was pointed at him, 
and he was told that they were not too much demoralized to 
blow the top of his head off, if he called them cowards. The 
fact was that they were not demoralized at all, but they wanted 
to see somebody else do something. With such a spirit as this, all 
that would be necessary would be something to show that others 
were thinking and planning for them, and that they were not 
left to get out of the scrape the best way they could. 

Then in advance the line is as necessary as in repulse and re- 
treat, not perhaps for rapid pursuit of an utterly broken enemy, 
for which purpose cavalry is the only effective arm, but for con- 
verting an advantage into a decisive victory. Take the moment 
when the enemy’s line is wavering, and a strong moral effect 
will convert faltering into confusion and disaster. Then it becomes’ 
essential that all the scattered elements should be gathered into 
the directing hand, that they may be launched, like the Olympian 
thunder-bolt, upon the decisive point. The quickness with which 
men can get into line, who have been long and patiently prac- 
tised in re-forming at a run, paying no attention to numbers, will 
hardly give a breathing spell; and when the line moves it will 
be irresistible, for the pressure being exerted along the whole 
front will prevent any strengthening of one point at the expense 
of another, and this is the only attack that will. For even if one 
portion of the disorganized army should be able to momentarily 
stem the tide, it would only find, like Cambronne’s square at 
Waterloo, its supporters on the flanks swept away and itself 
isolated and helpless. Nor is it only the line that asks to show 
cause why it should not be laid on the shelf. Even the column 
will, I think, have its uses, not of course upon the actual field of 
fire, for no formation of depth could live there, but in rear of 
the thick curtain of sharpshooters and skirmishers it may be 
found most useful in moving troops rapidly and compactly, so 
that when wanted for actual deployment, instead of lines bent 
and broken with large gaps, which must be the case if the ground 
is bad and they have been moved over a considerable distance, 
you have a formation which, being of course doubled on the 
centre, can form line in quicker time than would be consumed in 
rectifying and closing the other. One of the most brilliant 
achievements in the services of General Hancock, was the capture 
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in the early morning, at Spottsylvania, of an entire division,General 
Edward Johnson’s; and if I am not mistaken, and this distin- 
guished officer can correct me if lam, the assault was formed in col- 
umn of divisions doubled, by which the rough ground was passed 
over with great rapidity, and deploying when at close range, they 
swarmed over the works before the astonished enemy could 
realize how the thing was done. I am not arguing for any 
undue exaltation of the line; on the contrary, I firmly believe 
we used it a great deal too much in our late war, in view of our 
generally difficult country. Many a failure was probably owing 
to the broken condition of what started as a strong and effective 
attack; and I believe one advantage the Confederates had, was 
their much greater electicism, due to the large proportion of 
educated soldiers who were not ignorant of, and did not ignore, 
the lessons of the past. But in view of the past, is it not too 
soon to concede that an improved weapon can render useless, 
formations which certainly seem to contain three most essential 
elements—viz., the ability to direct, control, and inspire? 
Admitting, as we all do, the immense value of looking back 
as well as around us and in front of us, are we doing as much as 
we might to preserve, systematize, study, and digest these lessons 
of history? We have recently had an infantry school established 
at Leavenworth, and it may be safely assumed that military 
history is not neglected,—but there is history and history. There 
is much that is interesting and valuable to the scholar and the 
man who reads for generai culture, that is of little use to the 
practical soldier ; and there is much that is as dry as the multipli- 
cation-table, yet has direct bearing upon the questions of the 
day. It is even of more importance to us to know exactly how 
and where Butler failed, than why Bonaparte succeeded. If Von 
Moltke said, which is very doubtful, that there was nothing to be 
learned from the struggles of armed mobs (meaning our civil 
war), he said a very foolish thing, and one which justifies his 
reputation of being silent in seven languages. There is much to 
be learned from the experience of men of large views, un- 
doubted administrative, ability, and profound knowledge of their 
fellow-men, who are called upon suddenly to grapple with the 
great problems of organization, equipment, supply, and trans- 
portation. Their failures are warnings ; their successful expedi- 
ents, suggestions. Why should not all the surviving officers who 
are recognized authorities in their branches of the profession be 
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earnestly requested to contribute the information gained by such 
invaluable experience, which information must be the most 
practical of text-books. From such sources it would seem easy 
to prepare a manual for the use of those who are compelled to 
raise and put troops in the field at short notice, even to the ex. 
tent of giving a general schedule of the work to be done each 
day in drill, recitation, care of arms, equipment, bodily health, 
marches, embarkations, etc. 

Those who have had an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of very similar daily schedules this past summer in the First and 
Second Provisional Regiments of the New York National Guard, 
prepared by such masters of their profession as Colonels Porter and 
Ward, can make some sort of an estimate of the millions of money 
and thousands and tens of thousands of lives that would have 
been saved if it had been possible to do any thing of the kind at 
the outset of our great war. But the materials were all wanting. 
We had had no wars on a grand scale, no necessity for rapid 
levies of new troops, and no working militia organization. Our 
Mexican War, conducted with exceptional rapidity and _bril- 
liancy, had been chiefly fought by professional soldiers, while of 
the volunteer organizations some were formed from a class who 
were already seasoned fighters, like the Rangers, and others, 
with the presence and example of regulars, and in an atmosphere 
of rigid discipline, rapidly became soldiers. 

But suppose that we had had the experience of men like 
Miles, who went into a war a private and came out a major- 
general, to record, what a mine of practical knowledge would 
such a record be? And in Indian matters there is, it seems to 
me, the most urgent necessity that, while our great fighters, our 
Crook, Merritt, Miles still live, we should try to obtain informa- 
tion, at first sources, which in the lapse of time will be unobtain- 
able. Besides these distinguished chiefs, there is a host of men 
not so widely known, but who have experienced vicissitudes 
in this wild warfare that centuries of civilized war could not 
match ; men who have fought for days continuously in cafion and 
lava bed, where nature was as savage as the foe; who have 
tramped weary miles over scorched alkali plains, where the glit- 
tering crust is only broken by the dull green-gray of the sage 
brush—sombre relief of desolation; who have ridden through 
waterless deserts, whose only landmarks are the bones of lost 
prospectors, and have seen their men strapped to their saddles to 
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prevent them from following, in the madness of raging thirst, the 
mocking mirage. 

Why should we not have from such war as this a literature 
wherein the customs, signs, moral and intellectual traits, meth- 
ods of chase, and warfare of each tribe should be set forth as 
clearly and fully as the opportunities for knowledge permit. 
For instance, in the battle of the Clear-Water, Nez Perce War of 
‘77, after two days had been consumed in long-range skirmishing, 
Col: Marcus P. Miller, 4th Artillery, feeling that we were losing 
more men than they were, and gaining nothing, asked and 
obtained authority from General Howard to try the effect of 
charging. The result was entirely conclusive. In no one case 
did they stand, and our losses were very small. Again, in the 
Modoc War of '73, three days of charging in the lava beds simply 
resulted in driving the Indians from one crest of lava to another, 
with some losses at each charge; and as our men rarely could see 
an Indian, and in those days never hit him, except by accident, 
and the Indians had one hundred and twenty square miles of 
lava bed to play this game in, naturally we abandoned charging 
and tried the policy of advancing at night, erecting cover, and 
wearing them out by our immense superiority of numbers. Now 
take these two cases where a given method of attack resulted so 
differently, would it not be of great value for future reference if 
the conditions of ground, the marksmanship of both sides, the 
generalship displayed, and all the factors which gave such widely 
different answers, were accurately and thoroughly described? It 
will not do to assume that we will have no more Indian wars, 
The Indian is a very uncertain quantity, and until his marked 
national traits are swept away by or submerged in the great 
wave of civilization, it will be most desirable to know how to 
deal with him. The beginning of almost every Indian war 
has been marked by some disaster, due chiefly to ignorance 
either of the country or the foe, by which some gallant young 
fellow like Raines, fresh upon this trying field, has been sacrificed. 

It would not, I think, be impossible to prepare such informa- 
tion that the youngster fresh from West Point, or from the East, 
finding himself in command of a company or a scouting party, 
would have something more recent and practical to guide him 
than Mahan and Jomini. Add to this an exhaustive study of 
the militia systems and organizations in the various States, noting 
carefully their merits and defects, and some careful studies on 
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the great subjects of mobilization and transportation, and you 
have gone a long way toward giving a young officer a practical 
acquaintance with some important parts of his profession. 


DISCUSSION. 


Cot. JoHn HAMILTON, 5th Artillery.—I am very glad to have heard this paper, 
It strikes me as a wholesome retrospect. 

As to thin exterior lines, with the modern breech-loader, we are reminded of Sher- 
man before Atlanta. 

You know how angry our British cousins were with the Southrons for being 
beaten in the late unpleasantness. Represented by Zhe Times, they calied our 
brothers poltroons, and declared that history did not before record so disgraceful a 
result in such a contest. They said, among other flattering and pleasant things, to the 
North, that Sherman was no soldier for he meanly refused to attack the Confederate 
intrenched lines though having three men to one. It was natural for us not to see the 
meanness or folly so clearly, and rather see military wisdom in his intrenching, weak- 
ening his line in turn, leaving his thin line secure, and using his excess in turning 
the Confederate left and rear. Zhe Times forgot to say that the Confederates did not 
boldly attack the weakened line of countervallation. 

The strength of an intrenched thin line has been much enhanced by improved arms, 

Most that we read on the subject of attacks against the breech-loader and maga- 
zine musket assumes a line in the open attacking an intrenched line—avd in parallel 
fines, I doubt this occurring very often, and if gage of battle is accepted under such 
conditions, it matters little what attacking formation is used, ceferis paribus, complete 
failure and disaster must result: numbers, engines, or position must equalize the 
hazards before battle will be given. 

There is no lack of courage. Men are as ready to make sacrifices to-day as they 
ever were. Whatever man has done man will do. Where a gap has to be filled fora 
country, men will be found to fill it. The ant meets in his way to the coveted store 
the deadly water-pot ; he tumbles in and is drowned. Another follows, and another, 
and another ; soon a bridge of dead is formed, and the rest of the colony pass over and 
are rewarded with the spoil. Men will always be found to battle whatever the weapon 
may be. There will be wars till the millennium, in spite of nitro-glycerin, cacodyl, or 
magazine guns. 

Weapons by speed, range, and accuracy may—will change distances of action, 
may change order of action, may make some effects impossible, and open new possi- 
bilities for others—may reduce corps of observation to a minimum, and will produce 
even great changes in the character of officer and man ; still, troops will be brought 
near the line of battle in column the best for deployment ; lines as bases of reference 
for holding and reénforcing grounds will ‘be formed and kept as near the enemy as 
possible ; and the forward out-put will be held just as closely together as safety may 
permit, and worse than all, must be held sufficiently massed or massable to overcome 
at the last rush the mass before them, be that a line of dots or of men shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Let me repeat the pleasure I have had in this very able paper of Captain Field. 
Distance, degree of mobility, density of fighting lines may and must change with the 
change of weapon—they did from the armes dblanches to the armes-d-feu—but the 
grand principles of handling men, before and on the field, do not appear to be materi- 
ally affected. 
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Lieut. H. J. Reitiy, 5th Artillery.—I am very glad this subject has been 
brought up by the lecturer ; it is a most important one ; indeed I know of no subject 
that has given rise to more consideration and discussion than the modifications of 
infantry formation on the field of battle, rendered necessary by the improvement of fire- 
arms. In the Franco-German war, where both parties were armed with breech. 
loaders, the Germans in their first battle, Weissenburg, attacked in their usual forma- 
tion of columns of half battalions, and found them rapidly dissolved into swarms of 
skirmishers ; in the attack on St. Privat, on the right, the Guards attacked in lines of 
columns of half battalions, after it was supposed the position had been thoroughly 
prepared by artillery fire, and owing to the rapidity and intensity of the French fire, 
lost 6,000 men in ten minutes, and the attack failed. I know of no attack in column 
after this except at Le Mans, and then it was against an army composed of hastily 
collected lines ; indeed no front attacks were successful until a flank attack or turning 
movement was developed. Von Boguslanski, who was through the war of ’70 and ’71, 
tells us that the noise of the breech-loaders was intense, crushing, and that commands 
could rarely be heard ; that company officers had to lead their men, and often had to 
expose themselves recklessly to get the men in the first line to leave their cover and 
attack ; in these cases bugle-calls were the only ones that were useful ; for these reasons 
the loss in officers was very great. 

I hope this subject will receive the attention its importance meets. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF INFANTRY 
ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS. 


By BVT. CAPTAIN CHARLES W. HOBBS, U.S.A., 
First LIEUTENANT THIRD ARTILLERY. 


NoT much that is new or original is claimed for the ideas 
recorded in the following notes, but it is attempted by particu- 
larizing the manner in which some acknowledged principles may 
be applied, to show how our infantry organization and tactics 
can be adapted to the requirements of the modern battle-field. 

General Upton, in his “Armies of Asia and Europe,” page 
314, has already indicated the employment of the company in 
double column of fours in place of the “company column” of 
the French and German armies, and this is a prominent feature 
of the following suggestions. 


ORGANIZATION. 


It is believed that no advantage is to be gained by the large 
numerical organization of companies, battalions, and regiments 
that obtains in the German army; but it is thought that some- 
thing like the following would better meet the wants of our 
Service, and conform with least change to our present system. 

A company in line in two ranks to contain 12 corporals and 
84 privates, divided into groups (or fours) of 8 men each; a 
corporal as number 4 front rank. Two groups to form a section, 
3 sections a platoon, and 2 platoons the company. Six sergeants 
to be chiefs of section, posted each in rear of the centre of his 
own section, except the one near the left flank, who would be 
posted in rear of the left file to act as a guide of the company. 
The first sergeant would be the guide on the primitive right 
flank, and in other respects the company to be formed as at 
present. 
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The organization of sections and groups to be permanent for 
all purposes, except that the captain may transfer men from one 
section to another when desirable, and that vacancies in the line 
at formation will be filled from the left group or section. A 
non-commissioned officer will better control, as a file-closer or on 
the skirmish line, the men who are at all times under his eye 
and for whom he is always responsible to his captain. It is not 
expedient though to compel men to occupy squad-rooms 
together according to size in ranks, but consideration should be 
given to individual preference and companionship. 

The symmetry of formation according to size in the company 
should therefore be sacrificed to utility. 

The corporals as number 4 front rank act as commanders and 
guides of their groups while deploying as skirmishers, and from 
their central position direct the movements of their groups when 
deployed. 

It is proposed that a regiment shall consist of 3 battalions 
of 4 companies each. The organization of an Army Corps for 
field service would then, in round numbers, be about as follows: 

Company . ‘ ‘ 100 men 
Regiment, 3 battalions 41,200 
Brigade, 3 regiments + 3,600 
Division, 3 brigades ° 10,800 
Corps, 3 divisions . + 32,400 


TACTICS. 


An improvement, or rather an extended application of some 
of the principles of the present tactics, is proposed, and particu- 
larly a more extended use of the double column of fours. 

By a company the double column of fours to be formed in 
the same manner as by a battalion, the captain to give the same 
commands as prescribed in tactics for the colonel, viz.: Centre 
Sorward, Fours left and right, March, Guide (right or left). 

In column of divisions or companies the chief of battalion 
commands: 1. Divisions (or companies). 2. In double column of 
fours. 3. March. 4. Guide (right or left). The chiefs of subdivi- 
sions named, at the second command, give the command : Centre 
forward, Fours left and right, March, and repeat the command 
for the guide. 

To form again in column of subdivisions, the chief of bat- 
talion commands: 1. Divisions (or companies’. 2. Right and left 
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Sront into line. 3. March. 4. Guide (right or left). The chiefs 
of subdivisions repeat the second, third, and fourth commands, 

To change direction in double column of fours the same 
command is given as in column of fours, and the change of direc. 
tion is executed on the principles of a wheel, except that the 
interval in the double column is maintained. Each rank of 
double fours will keep an approximate alignment during the wheel. 

Double column of fours having been formed from simple 
column of divisions, to form dine, will be executed by similar com- 
mands and means as from simple column of fours; each division 
in double column of fours taking company interval from the 
company in line next toward the point of rest, and then deploy- 
ing right and left front into line. 

On right or left into line will be executed by each division 
performing, Fours right, Left company on right into line, as it 
comes opposite its place. 

If the double column of fours has been formed from column 
of companies, line will be formed in a manner similar to that in 
the preceding cases, making the obvious meciientions as to 
intervals and commands. 

Double column of fours from double column of divisions is 
' the same as now prescribed in tactics, and the formations into 
line are there laid down. 

From double column of fours to form close column of divi- 
stons to, or on the right, each division on reaching its place in close 
column will execute Fours left, Right company on left into line. 

The double column of fours should be considered as separable 
for any temporary purpose, as in advancing through woods, sepa- 
rating on either side of a road to permit the passage of artillery 
or other troops, or in any case where a reduced front of column 
becomes necessary. In passing a narrow defile, one half of the 
column would proceed, while the other would halt and follow in 
rear. After passing the defile, the first half column would halt 
until the other resumed its place by its side. This movement 
should be executed by battalions in succession. If after passing 
the defile a deployment is to be made to one side of the line of 
march, the half column on that side should be the first to pass. 


SKIRMISHERS. 


The groups having taken their intervals, will be under the 
immediate direction of the chiefs of section, and chiefs of group, 
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who, according to the nature of the ground and object in view, 
will cause their men to deploy, or to assemble in groups and sec- 
tions, when suitable shelter is available from which a view of 
the enemy and a field of fire can be attained. 

When advancing, the chiefs of group and section will use 
their best skill and judgment in gaining ground to the front; 
either advancing rapidly from point to point, deployed, or in 
swarms, or by sending forward one or two men at a time, to gain 
new positions to the front. When the main skirmish line is not 
hotly engaged, so as to make it dangerous to advance in front of 
its fire, or when sheltered points can be gained in front, one or 
more of the best marksmen from each group should be advanced 
from each position gained, to keep up a well-directed fire against 
the enemy, checking his fire if possible, and preparing the ad- 
vance for the skirmish line. These non-commissioned officers 
will restrain a useless waste of ammunition; they will permit their 
men to fire only when there is an object in view to fire at; they 
will judge and announce the distances, and see that the sights 
are adjusted accordingly. The firing will be moderated from 
time to time when necessary, to allow the smoke to clear away, 
and a view of the enemy maintained.. When the enemy’s line 
is concealed by his own smoke, the aim should be directed at 
the line of fire from the muzzles of his pieces. 

It should be the object to keep upa dead/y, rather than a rapid, 
fire. 

The chiefs of group will keep only an approximate alignment 
with the directing group, being careful though not to allow 
themselves to be cut off or isolated from the line. 

Each chief will watch closely the men under his direction, and 
be able to report upon their conduct, so that the brave and 
efficient may be recognized and commended. 

After the line has approached near enough to the enemy’s 
position, and has been strongly reinforced from the supports, on 
having sounded the charge, chiefs of section and group will lead 
their men forward with a cheer and dash, and do all in their 
power to drive the enemy and capture the position. The object 
gained, pursuit should not be made, but a well-directed fire should 
be maintained against the retreating enemy. If a pursuit is to be 
made, other and fresher troops should be assigned the duty. 

After the advance and attack there will be more or less disor- 
ganization, but the chiefs of section and group, in order not to 
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be taken unawares by a counter attack, will keep their men 
together and restore promptly and maiftain the formation for 
attack or defence until relieved by the advance of the second line, 
or until ordered to retire and re-form behind it. 

On the defensive, chiefs of section and group will be governed 
by the same rules as in the attack, as far as they apply. They 
will hold their position to the last extremity, feeling assured of 
effective support from the second line; but if compelled to fall 
back they will keep their men together, and rapidly re-form in rear 
of the second line. 


SKIRMISH TACTICS. 


After deployment of the groups at a designated interval, it 
should be left to their chiefs whether or not to deploy in extended 
order, unless from the ground being level and not affording cover, 
or for other reason, the captain should cause the signal, Depioy, 
to be sounded, in which case extended intervals will be taken 
throughout the line. The intimation, At (so many) yards, will 
precede any command for taking intervals. 

Deployment from column of fours is proposed. To the 
front, the command will be, As skirmishers, Right (or left) front 
into line, March, Guide left (or right). A point on which to 
march will be indicated to the chief of the directing group. In- 
tervals having been gained by all the groups, Guide centre may 
be sounded. 

As skirmishers, on right or left into line, will also be executed 
on the principles of our present tactics, and so with other deploy- 
ments as follows: 

To the right or left, from column of fours, the command will 
be: As skirmishers, Take intervals, March. Intervals having been 
gained on the principles of taking wheeling distance, the com- 
mand or signal, Ha/t, will be given, when the groups will be 
wheeled into line by their chiefs. The front toward which the 
line is to face would be known or indicated before the movement 
began. 

As skirmishers, Right by file, from column of fours, will be exe- 
cuted by the front-rank men of each group stepping off at proper 
intervals, followed in the same manner by the rear-rank men. 
To deploy from the centre, the second platoon will first be faced 
about, and upon gaining intervals will again face about before 
wheeling into line. 
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From double column of fours, the following movements will 
be executed : 

As skirmishers, Right and left front into line ; or one platoon 
may be deployed front into line and the other held as support. 
The right or left platoon will be deployed as it is toward the 
right or left the skirmish line is to extend. 

As skirmishers, On right (or left) into line. The right platoon 
will take intervals, the left platoon following up the movement 
and then executing on right into line at proper intervals; or 
first facing the right platoon to the rear, it will take intervals as 
already indicated, and the left platoon will at the same time form 
on right into line, thus making the deployment central. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES TO FORMATION 
FOR BATTLE, ACCORDING TO THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF MODERN WARFARE, 


The conditions of modern warfare, due to the introduction 
and improvement of arms of accurate and rapid fire at long 
range, have developed a formation for battle, both for attack and 
defence, that calls for a thin line, strongly supported and con- 
stantly reénforced up to the moment when the supreme effort 
is to be made. 

A formation in these lines appears to be the one desirable to 
employ as a general rule, and as the lines become more or less 
intermingled as the action progresses, a method has been pro- 
posed as the best—that the smaller units of organization be 
divided and formed into the three lines each by itself, rather 
than that a division, for instance, should be formed by drigades, 
each brigade forming a separate line, one in rear of another. 
Another reason why there should be unity of command in depth 
rather than in front, is that in the former case brigade and regi- 
mental commanders have full control of concert of action each 
of his own part of the line, and having a less extent of front to. 
look after, each is better able to keep his command in hand and 
to observe and meet the varying events of the battle. 

It is, then, proposed to form each regiment in three lines, bat- 
talion front; the lines at supporting distance apart. This 
distance varies according to the nature of the ground and the 
stage of the combat, but is stated at about 250 or 300 yards. 
The second line, however, must be able to reach the first at the 
critical stage of the action before the enemy can do so. 
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If, then, this formation is adopted, it is necessary to describe 
the action only of a regiment in line of battle for that of a brigade 
and division to be understood. 

A regiment, then, in three lines of battalions is to advance 
against the enemy’s position. 

The first line forms by companies in double columns of fours. 
The second and third lines may take the same formation, or may 
form columns of companies, or double column of divisions, or 
they may remain deployed if the columns by their depth would 
be more exposed to the enemy’s fire. In fact, such formation 
will be assumed as will enable the lines to advance most readily, 
taking advantage of cover, and at the same time being in readi- 
ness to deploy in the promptest manner. 

The double column of divisions and of fours admit of the 
most rapid deployment, and should be habitually employed. 

The first line, then, being composed of four companies, each 
in double column of fours, the battalion commander designates 
one of the flank companies to deploy as skirmishers. Supposing 
the right company to be designated, the captain then orders his 
left platoon: As skirmishers, Left front in line. 

Allowing two feet for the space occupied by each man in line, 
the front occupied by the regiment is 400 feet. Considering the 
interval between regiments in the same brigade as 24 yards, 
which is excessive, the front to be covered by the platoon of 
skirmishers—48 men—would be 472 feet, or nearly 10 feet per 
man, or 8 feet between skirmishers, which makes quite a close 
skirmish line. 

The right platoon is conducted to the rear of the centre of the 
skirmish line and supports it. It will advance with it, conform 
to its movements, and at the proper time reénforce the line. On 
halting, if exposed, it will form /ront into line in single rank and 
lie down. When this platoon becomes absorbed in the skirmish 
line, another company of the first line will be moved forward as 
support. This company will at first hold itself in rear of a flank 
of the skirmish line, and when this becomes thinned or has 
expended most of its ammunition, the supporting company will 
deploy its inner platoon and with the other take post in rear of 
the centre of the skirmish line, as in the first instance. In this 
manner the skirmish line will be continually reénforced, as occa- 
sion requires ; care being taken, however, not to crowd the line 
and expose too many men to the fire of the enemy without com- 
pensating advantage. 
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A position close to the enemy, with a well-reénforced line, 
having been gained, the charge will be sounded, and a dash for- 
ward, with a cheer, be made. If the charge is successful and the 
enemy driven, a rapid fire will be opened on him and kept up 
while he is in sight. The second line will then advance to hold 
the position against a possible counter attack, and the first line 
will be withdrawn in rear of it and re-formed. If it has been 
necessary for the second line to join in the attack, the third line 
will perform the part last prescribed for the second. 

Ou the defensive, the lines will be disposed as already ex- 
plained. Skirmishers will be deployed to the front as before, 
and marksmen sent farther in advance to annoy the enemy at 
long range, and to endeavor to inspire him with fear of the 
deadly effect of our fire. The first line will occupy the selected 
position, deployed in single or double rank, and will throw up 
temporary entrenchments if the position is not already entrenched. 
As the enemy advances, the marksmen retire on the skirmish 
line when he comes within effective range of this line, so as to 
bring him under a heavier effective fire; and, in turn, the skir- 
mish line retires on the main line in proper time to bring about a 
still more heavy and deadly fire. 

Should the enemy succeed in advancing close to the position 
and prepare to make a charge, the second line will be advanced, 
and at the moment the charge is about to be made, will open a 
sharp fire over the first line, which will kneel or lie down; or 
the second line may be advanced at a charge, meeting the enemy 
in a counter attack. 

If the first and second lines should be defeated, the third 
line will deploy, check the enemy’s advance, and form a curtain 
behind which the beaten troops may rally and re-form. 

Should occasion require a more extended deployment than 
three lines would afford, each regiment could be formed with 
two battalions in first line and one in second line. 

An army corps of 32,400 men, in three lines as described, 
would occupy with close approximation two miles of ground. 
In two lines, with one third of the number of battalions in 
second line, the extent of ground occupied would be four miles. 
An army, then, consisting of three corps—g7,200 infantry,— 
could be extended over six, or twelve miles of battle line, accord- 
ing to the formation used. The reserves, however, must be 
considered, and the space they would occupy be deducted. 
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One hundred yards would be allowed for single batteries of 
artillery ; but when a number of batteries are brought together 
in the line, they will be supported by infantry in their rear. 
So that in this case little allowance need be made for the 
artillery. 

Cavalry occupies no place in the infantry line, and need not 
be here considered. 


LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


(Continued from No, 22.) 
PART IIL. 


In November, 1864, finding myself impaired in health and 
obliged to ask an indefinite leave of absence, the Secretary of 
War turnd me over to the State Department, for foreign service. 
Mr. Seward confided to me a special mission to the South Ameri- 
can governments then at war with Spain, of which I cannot 
speak more particularly, because the business was of a confiden- 
tial nature and the correspondence has never been published. 

It is not, however, indiscreet to state that in May, 1865, I was 
in the Andes, at Santa Fe de Bogota. The Magdalena, the only 
avenue of communication, by way of the Caribbean Sea, was 
closed to navigation, awaiting the rainy season to make its 
waters navigable. It was here, in a remote foreign capital mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, isolated in the 
solitude of the Southern Continent, that I received intelligence 
from our consul at Santa Martha, of the surrender of Lee to 
General Grant. I lost not a moment in going to the palace of 
President Murillo, a warm friend of the American Union, who 
had formerly resided in Washington as the Columbian Minister, 
while I was in Congress. Hearing the good news, he summoned 
his Cabinet, and measures were at once taken to announce and 
celebrate this decisive victory and the peace it foreshadowed. 

Returning to my quarters, accompanied by Mr. Burton, our 
resident Minister, we were soon followed by a military band be- 
longing to one of the regiments stationed at the capital, which 
remained four hours in front of my residence, playing patriotic 
airs familiar to North and South Americans. We were visited by 
thousands of the population, offering their felicitations with all the 
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warmth of the impressionable people of the tropics. Without 
vouching for the precise accuracy of my statistics, it is my best 
recollection, that I was embraced that afternoon by one hundred 
and ninety-nine—men ! 

Our flag was displayed alongside that of Columbia, in the 
broad square in front of the National Palace, where appropriate 
salutes were fired. In the evening, the great event was com- 
memorated by a banquet given by the President to all the chief 
officers of State and to the members of the Diplomatic body. 
Deprived for a time of the honor of sharing in the triumphs of 
the Army of the Potomac, it was some compensation to find in 
the capital of a sister republic, so much appreciation of our cause. 

Seated at my right hand, at dinner, was a portly gentleman of 
some sixty winters, his hair frosty, venerable in presence, and of 
dignified bearing. His conversation disclosed culture and evinced 
a profound interest in that phase of our struggle which touched 
the destiny of the slaves. My neighbor was as black as the coat 
he wore. He was the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of Columbia, and the most distinguished jurist in 
the country. It would be affectation to conceal my surprise to 
find myself seated alongside of a colored brother of African 
descent, at a banquet in a palace ; yet, I confess it was not long 
before the singular charm of his voice and the sonorous music of 
his pure Castilian, made me forget every thing, except that I was 
listening to a gifted orator and a man of genius. 

My mission concluded, towards the end of May I left Bogota 
on my way to the coast. Reaching Honda, at the foot of the 
Andes, in the depths of the tropics, another dispatch was 
handed me, announcing the death of President Lincoln and, as 
rumor had it, that Secretaries Seward and Stanton were mortally 
wounded. The letter had been weeks on the way, by post, con- 
veyed in canoes up the shallow Magdalena; for there was neither 
railway, nor telegraph, nor at that season of the year any stcam- 
boats; and the sad news was soon followed by alarming reports 
of civil disturbances in the North and West. Need I say, that 
the long journey to the Coast, through vast equatorial forests 
and over burning plains, was weary enough, burdened by such 
sorrows and dark forebodings. 


Before leaving South America, I must tell you that on the 
Isthmus, I met the famous Generallissimo Mosquera, one of the 
most remarkable military characters of our times. He was ¢e# 
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route to England, in a diplomatic capacity, and, at his request, I 
gave him a letter of introduction to General Grant. Mosquera 
was past eighty, tall, erect, and slender, his restless eye, alert 
movements, and showy uniform made him the type of the 
Spanish American va/iente, who improvises revolutions and over- 
turns governments. The general had just finished his latest 
achievement in that favorite line of occupation. Smarting under 
some affront put upon him by the executive of Columbia, this 
battle-scarred hero of the South American wars of Independ- 
ence, and comrade of Bolivar, resolved to have his revenge. 

Starting from Cauca, in the Pacific, he enlisted a few followers, 
and in the usual fashion of leaders in a Pronunctamento, he em- 
ployed his first handful of adherents to enforce a merciless con- 
scription which swept into his ranks every able-bodied man that 
could be found. With such arms as could be gathered, and occas- 
ionally augmenting the column by gaining over the small garrisons 
of towns, the redoubtable Mosquera was soon at the head of a 
force capable of overcoming any resistance he was likely to 
encounter before reaching Bogota, the capital. In that sort of 
campaigning, prisoners taken in a successful combat at once 
enter the ranks of the conqueror, and, if resistance is hopeless, 
they join the Pronuncidos without a fight. Once master of 
three thousand men, all that could be subsisted in the forests, 
—in the absence of population and roads, no organized com- 
missariat was possible,—the marvellous march of almost three 
hundred leagues was begun. Cattle were driven, and women 
were employed on the flanks of the column in gleaning from the 
tropical woods the various fruits of spontaneous growth, among 
which the plantain was the staff of life. A large part of the 
troops were black, belonging to a race which, in Cauca, supplies 
men of powerful frame, capable of great endurance, brave and 
obedient. 

Artillery was carried through the trackless wilderness by 
swinging the piece between two long poles, each borne at either 
end on the shoulders of six soldiers, making twenty-four men to 
each gun, besides the necessary number of entradas, or reliefs. 
The limbers and caissons in sections, the wheels and the ammu- 
nition were provided with similar means of transportation, or 
carried on mules. At last, after incredible difficulties, Mos- 
quera deployed his army on the plains of Bogota and offered 
battle. After a series of desperate conflicts with the forces that 
adhered to the government, in which the revolutionary leader 
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was finally successful, he proclaimed himself Dictator, and locked 
up the President and his Cabinet and both houses of Congress, 
as prisoners of war, in a fort! 

* * * * * * * 

Now, if agreeable to you, we will return home again and 
glance at the military occupation of the Southern States, after 
hostilities in the field had ceased. 

An interesting phase of military service, exceptional, difficult, 
and governed by principles sui generis, was that entrusted to 
commanders of military districts, departments, and posts, during 
the period of our occupation of the theatre of war, and in the 
administration of the reconstruction acts of Congress. I have 
not time enough left to treat this topic satisfactorily, and I 
regret it, because so little is accurately known of a chapter of our 
military history, which unfortunately has been much obscured 
by associating it with political discussions and asperities. Never- 
theless, I cannot help introducing two or three leaves from that 
part of my scrap-book, which covers the period from September, 
65, to September, '67, while I was in command of the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina and of the Military District, created 
pursuant to the act of Congress, which embraced both of the 
Carolinas. 

I believe that the m/itary administration in the States in- 
cluded within the operation of the reconstruction Acts, was 
beneficial to the inhabitants, white and colored. The two races, 
if left to themselves directly after the close of the war, would 
have drifted into dangerous antagonism, fatal to tranquillity, 
industry, and agriculture. For a brief period, at least, it was 
necessary to substitute some form of authority over the freedman, 
to replace the former dominion of the master over his slaves. 
Distrust, suspicion, and fear had been widely spread among 
both races. Happily, the presence of the United States troops, 
was, of all other authority, the most acceptable to the freedman. 
A sergeant and his squad sent with an order from a post com- 
mander, could disperse any mob of negroes collected in the 
Carolinas during my administration. 

So early was I persuaded of the good faith of the whole 
population, that, although it was my duty to maintain order 
between two million of people, white and black, about equally 
divided, and covering territory as large as England and Ireland 
combined, I mustered out regiment after regiment of volunteers, 
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until my whole force was reduced to the Sixth Infantry under 
General Clitz, the Eighth under General Bomford, and the 
Fortieth under General Miles, with two or three batteries in the 
forts at Macon and Charleston ; that is to say, one soldier to every 
thirty-three square miles. 

The best proof I can give you of the beneficial results of 
military administration in the Carolinas is the testimony of 
Governor Orr, who was the Civil Executive of South Carolina, 
chosen at the first election after the war. In an official com- 
munication addressed to me when I was relieved by the late 
General Canby, in the autumn of 1867, Governor Orr declared, 
that the crop of that year was the largest and most valuable 
gathered in South Carolina in a decade, and that this happy 
result was due in a great measure, in his judgment, to the aid 
afforded by the military authorities in settling the difficult 
questions which had grown out of the Act of Emancipation and 
thewar. Avery large share of the praise thus awarded belongs to 
the post commanders—some twenty-eight in number, field and 
line officers of the Sixth, Eighth, and Fortieth Infantry,—and 
to the Department Staff. Each of the post commanders had about 
as much territory under his jurisdiction, and more responsible 
duties than usually belong to a department commander in 
France, Germany, Spain or Prussia, enjoying the rank and pay 
of a major-general. 

This is one of many illustrations that might be given of the 
parsimony of our Government in the matter of military rank. 
I remember seeing the lamented Brig.-General Weed, when a 
captain of artillery, commanding sixteen batteries,—ninety-six 
cannon. At the battle of Gettysburg, the artillery of the Army 
of the Potomac, not less than two hundred cannon, was under 
the efficient and skilful command of Col. Henry J. Hunt. If 
you will estimate the force of infantry and cavalry corresponding 
to two hundred pieces of artillery, in the field, you will reach 
the conclusion that in no other army than ours would such a 
command be given to an officer under the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. These criticisms are not less just in their application 
to the stingy measure of rank allowed to the officers of our 
general staff in time of war, when each army corps is equal in 
numbers to our whole army on the present peace establishment. 
But this is a digression. 

Let me sum up rapidly, in the most general way, a few of the 
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duties imposed on the army in the execution of the reconstruc- 
tion acts. These duties were legislative, judicial, executive, and 
military. They involved the adjustment of the relations between 
the freedmen and their former masters; the initiation of the 
system of free labor in agricultural communities, where free labor 
had been heretofore unknown; the relations of negroes and 
common carriers, such as railways, tramways, and steamboats 
and omnibusses; the establishment of poor-houses and hospitals 
for indigent, sick, and infirm blacks, who had always been pro- 
vided for by their masters; the elaboration and execution of 
exemption laws and of stay laws, to meet the remarkable ex. 
igency of sixty thousand suits at law pending for debts from 
twenty dollars upwards,—in a territory without money, or credit, 
or resources,—exposing to sale by a sheriff or constable under 
the red flag and a writ of execution, nearly every plough and 
mule and bed and cradle; the establishment and administration 
of quarantine and sanitary regulations in the summer of 1866 
and 1867, when yellow-fever and cholera threatened Southern 
cities; the organization and supervision of Provost Courts for 
the settlement of controversies ordinarily within jurisdiction of 
courts of law—and for police purposes—and for the trial and 
punishment of offenders; the government of prisoners; aiding 
excise officers in remote mountain districts, collecting taxes from 
“ Moonshiners”; the establishment of depéts of subsistence and 
the issue of rations to the indigent population, white and colored, 
in almost every county; and, finally, the inauguration of regular 
and permanent civil government, by a registration of all the voters, 
white and black, in both commonwealths, and the superintendence 
in 1867 of the first election for State and local officers, held pur- 
suant to the enabling act of Congress, which restored to these 
States their right of representation in the Senate and House, 
and their place in the Union. 

It was not easy, as you will presently see, to cover so much 
ground without provoking criticism. On one occasion my critics 
were personages of importance. President Johnson, accompanied 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, and Mr. Randall, Post- 
master-General, visited Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, to 
attend the erection of a monument over the grave of President 
Johnson’s father. I proceeded, of course, from my head-quarters 
at Charleston to Raleigh, to receive the President and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. The ceremonies of the reception over, I 
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was about to take leave of the distinguished party, when the 
President said, in a sarcastic tone: 

“General, I am requested by several farmers, who met me at 
one of the railway stations, to intercede with the commanding 
general, for the purpose of obtaining such permission as will 
allow them to shoot crows in their cornfields.” 

“Your Excellency,” I replied, “no formal permission is 
necessary. Shooting crows in cornfields has not been pro- 
hibited.” 

“Tam told,” said the President, “that no one but the military 
is allowed to have arms in North Carolina.” 

I then explained, that in consequence of the numerous 
offences against the person, committed on highways and in tav- 
erns, and on railway cars by disorderly people carrying weapons, 
that the carrying of fire-arms on highways and in public resorts 
had been prohibited by military order, as a police measure for 
the prevention of crime. 

His Excellency expressed himself pleased to learn that farmers 
had been left at liberty to shoot crows and rabbits in their corn- 
fields ! 

Then Secretary Seward observed: “I have also been en- 
trusted with a petition in behalf of that part of the population 
who felt keenly aggrieved because they were no longer allowed 
to make a few bottles of apple-jack,—a beverage endeared to 
North Carolinians, by tradition and custom!” 

I at once relieved the solicitude of the great minister, by 
informing him, that the distillation of spirits from corn had 
been prohibited in a belt of mountain territory, because I was 
issuing rations to the starving population of this region, whilst 
corn, at famine prices, was monopolized at whiskey stills which 
paid no revenue tax. 

These illustrations show the misapprehensions, by no means 
uncommon, in the South, during the epoch of reconstruction, 
whilst they also point out the very general desire which animated 
all respectable people, white and colored, to observe and obey 
military authority, no matter how much some of them may have 
disliked that sort of government. 

In the administration of the Carolinas I had two cabinets, 
one radical, the other conservative. Irreconcilable in opinion, 
they could not meet together, so that I was obliged to consult 
each one separately. As soon as an order touching civil affairs 
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was drafted, it was submitted to the radical cabinet to learn how 
little would satisfy their extreme views,—and then my conserva- 
tive advisers were summoned to ascertain how much reform they 
could digest in one sitting. Two of the conservative cabinet 
were, Governor Orr of South Carolina, and Governor Worth of 
North Carolina. 

One day, after a long discussion over a paragraph in an order 
prescribing regulations for the registration of voters, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of one colored man in each board of 
registers and inspectors for the respective precincts in the two 
States, the governors, reluctant to yield their consent to so 
novel a measure, asked for a postponement of our deliberations 
until the following day. This I was obliged to refuse. 

Governor Orr then expressed a wish to confer apart with his 
colleague, Governor Worth, which being assented to, Governor 
Orr dryly remarked: 

“ The Governor of South Carolina feels constrained to say to 
the Governor of North Carolina, that in these military cabinet 
councils, there is a mighty long time between drinks!” 


The army has never received more than a meagre instalment 
of the credit it deserved for its services in the military occupa- 
tion of the theatre of war in 1865, '66,and 67. The responsible 
duties performed by post commanders and the officers of the 
staff, required rare diligence, discretion, address, and judgment. 
And my belief is, that any one of the officers of the Sixth, 
Eighth, or Fortieth infantry, on duty in the Carolinas in those 
years, would be cordially welcomed by all classes of the popula- 
tion if he were to visit again any of the towns embraced within 
the limits of the post to which he was then assigned. 


Now, gentlemen, if I do not weary you, we wili take one 
more trip abroad. In 1871, I had a good opportunity to see a 
large body of Spanish troops. In Spain, on the accession of 
a sovereign, the army takes the oath of allegiance. Soon after 
the coronation of King Amadeo, the Savoyan Prince chosen by 
the Cortes as the successor of the unfortunate Isabella la Segunda, 
the greater part of the Spanish army was massed in the suburbs 
of Madrid, and a day was appointed for a grand review, to be 
followed by the ceremonial of the oath of allegiance. The oath 
is repeated by the adjutant of each battalion, every soldier 
answering, or is supposed to answer: Lo /uro/—*“I swear.” — 
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The day was the coldest remembered by “the oldest inhabi- 
tant.” Snow and sleet driven by a cruel wind, rivalled a “ West- 
ern blizzard.” Nevertheless the whole population of the capital 
seemed to be in the streets. Sinister murmurings of discontent 
with the new order of things, cries of fueran los estrangeros !— 
“ Away with foreigners.” Viva el Rey Don Macaroni /—*“ Hurrah 
for King Macaroni,’’—and other yet more seditious cries, did not 
promise well for the march of the royal party, through the 
crowded and narrow streets, to the great encampment outside 
the city. The Diplomatic Body were invited to accompany His 
Majesty, but at the early hour appointed for the rendezvous at 
the palace in the Plaza del Oriente, I found none of my col- 
leagues present. Mounted, and in the uniform of my military 
rank, I rode with Marshal Serrano, near the king. The Marshal, 
in his double capacity of First Minister of the Crown and Captain- 
General in the Army, was in command. The escort included 
a regiment of cuirassiers, a superb body of heavy cavalry, sup- 
ported by several battalions of that matchless Spanish infantry, 
which, in the sixteenth century under Charles the Fifth, carried 
Spain to almost universal dominion. And we were accompanied by 
the incomparable band of the Corps of Engineers—eighty pieces. 

More than once the surging waves of the turbulent multitude 
were stilled by the solid front of the Guards, and the imposing 
staff, encircling the king. The quick eye of Marshal Serrano, 
. Duque de la Torre, than whom there could not be found in the 
realm one more apt to see the first signai of violence, nor an arm 
more potent to crush an attack, was every instant watchful as he 
led his royal protégé through the densely populated quarter along 
which our route was traced. The bearing of the Italian prince 
was worthy of the illustrious family of Savoy, that never broke a 
pledge nor turned away from a foe. 

In an instant I saw the Marshal dash through the files of the 
escort and cut down with his sabre a man in the act of giving a 
signal for an attack on the king. The blow was decisive. The 
danger was past. As thé Duke remarked to me afterwards, in 
Spain one must watch for a leader in a revolt, and if he is 
silenced the day is won. The ceremonies in the field were soon 
over, and after a few cold cheers from the shivering troops, the 
unwelcome king returned to his gloomy palace, where not long 
afterwards he signed his abdication, when the Spanish Republic 
was proclaimed by the Cortes and the eloquent voice of Castelar. 
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* * * * * * * 


Four years ago, during one of my periodical trips to Paris, I 
received a visit from our former comrade, the Count de Paris,— 
always courteous to his old associates in our army, whom he 
may meet in France. The Count informed me that the Third 
Army Corps, to which he and his brother the Duc de Chartres, 
belonged, would be called out in the autumn and exercised in 
mimic campaign in Normandy, the territory to which it apper. 
tained; that he was deputed by the Corps Commander, Lieu. 
tenant-General Borel, to invite me to witness the manceuvres, 
and that I would receive a cordial welcome at head-quarters, as 
the guest of the general commanding; and the count added in his 
graceful way, that he hoped “the old commander of the Third 
Army Corps, in the Union Army, would find it convenient to 
pass a few days in the field with the Zrotsieme Corps d’Armée de 
la France.” 

In the following October, near Rouen, I joined the foreign 
officers deputed by their governments to witness these ma- 
neeuvres. We were all quartered that night in an ancient 
chateau belonging to the Marquis de , whose hospitality 
left us nothing to regret, except the exigencies of the campaign 
which compelled us to bid him and his castle adieu early the 
next day. The Count de Paris held the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the Territorial Staff of the general commanding, 
and the Duc de Chartres commanded his battalion of mounted 
chasseurs. One of the sons of the Prince de Joinville had a 
battery in the same army corps. 

The strength of the corps present was about twenty-one 
thousand men, although its numbers on a war footing would be 
thirty thousand. The greater part of this force was made up of 
the reserves, called out temporarily for instruction, as required 
by the recent reorganization of the French army. The men 
were all young, more than half, perhaps, under twenty-five. 
They were all equipped, and they embraced all classes of the 
population, rich and poor, nobles and peasants. My orderly was 
a young gentleman of rank often met in the best social circles in 
Paris. For ten days we had marches, bivouacs, battles, retreats, 
victories, and pursuits. In these operations the Duc de Chartres 
was conspicuous at the head of his light corps, comprising cav- 
alry, mounted artillery, and ¢irai//eurs ; and the Count de Paris 
was always the same familiar figure we recognized in the Army 
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of the Potomac, performing his staff duties with the address, 
diligence, and tact of a thorough soldier. 

One could not fail to be impressed by the popular interest 
shown in these manceuvres. The Normandy farmers looked on 
in good humor while we deployed over their fields, although I 
fear some time elapsed before the traces left by our operations 
disappeared. Some of these good people discovered my Ameri- 
can origin, and counting on my sympathetic appreciation, as 
they justly admired the tableaux of operations, would ask: 
“How do you find our new army?” “ What would the Ger- 
mans say now ?” 

The campaign over, the foreign officers were entertained at 
dinner in a small village near which we fought our last battle. 
Dinner was served in a modest country inn, where we could only 
find a room large enough to hold the numerous party, by passing 
through the kitchen. But the menu and wines were fit for kings; 
indeed, the chef cordon bleu who officiated was a retired cook 
living in the neighborhood, who had long presided over the 
cuisine of the King of Bavaria. 

An embarrassing part was assigned to me at this dinner. I 
was called upon to respond to the toast of the evening, proposed 
by the Commanding General in honor of the foreign officers 
present. In vain was it represented that my visit was unofficial ; 
that I was a mere guest, not accredited as a military representa- 
tive of my government. It was insisted, nevertheless, that my 
grade and the commands I had held made it obligatory upon 
me, as the senior officer present, to respond; nor did it escape 
my notice that Count Waldersee, a distinguished German officer, 
since announced as the coadjutor and probable successor of 
Marshal Von Moltke, was not the least strenuous in assigning 
to me a duty which otherwise would have devolved upon 
himself. 

I undertook the task, on being assured by Count Waldersee 
that he would revise my appreciation of the manceuvres, so as to 
express the judgment of himself and his colleagues; and on the 
promise of the Count de Paris that he would look over my 
manuscript and correct my bad French. Thus supported I got 
passably well through my little speech, which I had committed 
to memory. Of course I profited by the opportunity to recall 
grateful recollections of our ally inthe War of Independence, our 
obligations to Lafayette and Rochambeau, not forgetting the 
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more recent services of the Count de Paris, the Prince de Join- 
ville, and the Duc de Chartres, and to express my admiration of 
the 7roisieme Corps d’Armée of the Republic. As a souvenir of 
this campaign in Normandy, I had the honor to receive from 
the President of the French Republic, the insignia of a com. 
mander in the Legion of Honor. 

On our return to Paris the foreign officers were entertained at 
a banquet and reception in the magnificent sa/ons of the Minister 
of War. Covers were laid for eighty guests. The company 
included many officers of distinction in the army and navy, 
besides representative men in literature, science, and art. 

Nor must I fail to acknowledge the hospitality of many gentle. 
men in Normandy, in the vicinity of our line of operations, who 
placed their stately mansions at the disposal of the foreign offi- 
cers. Indeed it was remarkable, from my point of view, to see 
so large a proportion of the officers and men of an army quartered 
on the inhabitants, all of whom received the troops with cordial 
welcome. The roads were excellent, an agreeable contrast to 
campaigning on the Chickahominy, and the temperature like our 
Northern October. The men enjoyed their wine, yet I did not 
see a single drunken soldier. As for the officers, they were every- 
where honored, and always feasted on all that was best in fruitful 
Normandy. When I thought of the fortunate Germans and their 
operations in rich and beautiful France in 1870 and '71, I recalled 
General Hooker’s reply to me at Resaca, when I asked him his 
ideal of happiness. He said: “ The highest felicity of a soldier 
is successful campaigning in an enemy’s country.” 

Speaking of the German army reminds me that in the summer 
of 1871 I profited by the courtesy of our Minister, Mr. Wash- 
burne, and of Lieutenant-Governor von Manteufel, and set out 
one morning under the escort of Colonel Count X. to have a look 
at the garrisons in the environs of Paris. Accompanied by Mr. 
Moore, one of the secretaries of our legation, and two Spanish 
officers of distinction and several ladies, we met the German 
colonel and his amiable wife at St. Denis, by appointment. 
Open carriages were awaiting us, and I took the seat assigned 
me in the pony phaeton driven by the fair Countess. 

The colonel was equipped with the proverbial supply of maps, 
without which it is presumed no German officer ever moves, yet 
I observed that he stopped quite often to make enquiries of the 
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country people about the roads. Of course they misled him, 
and we drove and drove on without ever reaching our destina- 
tion. At last we came to a pretty grove in which a cosy restau- 
rant was nestled, and I proposed that we all halt and refresh 
ourselves. Although it was part of the programme of the day, 
that we should take luncheon at one of the encampments, it was 
not difficult to persuade the colonel and his party to tarry awhile. 
Seizing the opportunity I ordered a substantial repast and it was 
not until rather late in the afternoon that we resumed our march. 
Meanwhile our German friends had again gone over their maps 
and promised us that no more time should be lost. 

We did, indeed, by some chance reach one of the forts, and 
saw a regiment of the Landwehr which had relieved the vet- 
erans of the campaigns, but, with this exception, our endless 
wanderings continued until evening, when, finding ourselves near 
a railway station leading to Paris, I reluctantly bid the colonel 
adieu, insensible to his appeal that dress parade of the crack regi- 
ment in the German army and a good dinner awaited us at his 
camp. I trust that the topographical count recovered the equilib- 
rium of his temper and found his way back to his quarters be- 
fore midnight ! 


Thanking you, Mr. President and Gentlemen, for your indul- 
gence in following me through so many incidents of service and 
travel, allow me, in conclusion, to congratulate you on the pro- 
fession to which you belong. 

The American Army is not trained to conquest. It has 
never been an instrument in the hands of ambitious leaders 
to gain power. For more than a century it has upheld the 
rights and dignity of this country in war, whilst it has always 
been the trustworthy servant of the Government in the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity and order. The character of Washington, 
our first commander, seems to have impressed upon the Army, 
as its most cherished tradition, that sense of duty and of honor 
which made his illustrious name synonymous with public virtue 
and patriotism. 


ARMY MESSING. 


By LIEUTENANT E. E. HARDIN, U.S.A., 
SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


THE troops composing a garrison at a post should be messed 
together, instead of by companies as at present, because: 

First.—A far greater saving on the ration can be made in this 
way, because of the diminished amount of waste in proportion 
to the number of rations, and the men would have better meals. 

Second.—One large dining-room, properly built, would be 
more cheerful, and the men would enjoy their meals better. 
The kitchens being entirely removed from the sleeping apart- 
ments, the smell of cooking would not pervade those rooms, and 
the men would have more comfort. 

Third.—About one third of the men now employed in the 
kitchens, and in the labor of supplying the kitchens, could do 
the work, thus putting a large number of men for duty who are 
now excused from strictly military duty. 

Fourth—Because the gardens, pigs, cows, etc., which are 
now often sold at a large sacrifice to the companies, could be 
saved to a fund, or organized mess, belonging to a post in the 
event of a change of garrison. 

Fifth.—The First Sergeant and Company Commanders being 
relieved of a great deal of work, now necessary, would have 
more time to attend strictly to military duty. 

Sixth—The formation three times a day of companies, and 
marching them to meals would give them exercise in marching. 

Seventh—Because one or two good cooks can always be 
found ata large post, and it is practically impossible to keep 
each company supplied with a decently good cook. 

Eighth—Al\ the men at a post being fed alike, the jealousies 
often existing, and sometimes making one company more popular 
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for enlistments than others, would be removed. One good cook 
would make a regiment popular instead of a company. ' 

Ninth—Economy to the Government—in cost of building 
—in cost of fuel, kitchen utensils, and repairs. In transporting 
heavy kits now carried by the companies in changing station. 

Tenth—In the neater appearance of the company quarters 
and consequent greater beauty of the posts. 

This mess should be in charge of an officer appointed by the 
commanding officer of the post on the recommendation of a 
council consisting of the commanding officer and company 
commanders, and no interference in any way should be allowed 
with his conduct of the mess except by the vote of two thirds 
of the council. This would give the company commanders 
advisory control of the messing arrangement, and obviate the 
great difficulty which would stand in the way of the adoption of 
this system, viz.: the very commendable unwillingness on the 
part of captains to give up entire control of matter so import- 
ant to the discipline and well being of their companies. 

The officer in charge of the mess should be entirely independ- 
ent, so far as the mess is concerned, of the Subsistence Depart- 
ment. If the mess were run by the Subsistence Department it 
would have to be governed by rules made by the Subsistence 
Department, and the rules made by them could not possibly be so 
applicable to every post as the rules made by a council of officers 
on the spot for each individual case. 

If this mess were run by the Subsistence Department no 
matter how well it might work at some posts, in the majority of 
cases there would be great dissatisfaction. Company command- 
ers, with or without reason, would complain of the quality of 
meals, and the subsistence officer, being governed by certain 
rules, could not remedy the defects complained of, and his life 
would be a burden. 

Very few officers could be found willing to undertake the 
duties of subsistence officer at a post if so thankless a task 
were imposed upon him. Whereas, if the mess is governed by 
the council, the duties of the officer in charge of the mess would 
only differ in degree and not in kind from those performed by 
the post treasurer and company commanders. 
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I. 
A BRITISH SERVICE TOURNAMENT. 


The cholera having entirely upset my intended trip to Egypt, and the Gladstone 
government having made war between England and Russia at least unlikely for the 
present, I have been, much against my will, detained in Britain, and the grand object 
and purpose of my leave vanishes. But I have seen a few things in England which 
seem to me of professional importance, and I feel that I cannot do better than put 
them on paper while they are hot. 

Yesterday I attended the military exhibition in Agricultural Hall, which has be- 
come an established feature of military life in London, at which the regular and volun- 
teer armies of England meet on equal terms to contest for prizes in feats of arms—the 
profits accruing from the exhibition going to a military charitable institution for the 
benefit éf the widows and orphans of soldiers. But I shall send you a catalogue or 
programme which will tell you all about the scope and purpose of the exhibition. 
What I want to say is, that I see in such tournaments a grand means of improving the 
esprit of the regiments and corps of any army, and I should be delighted to have 
them introduced into our army. Marksmanship is capital—and I have seen nothing 
here superior, if at all equal, to what I have seen at home—but marksmanship is only a 
part of the soldier's qualifications, I saw, for instance, a squad of some twenty infan- 
try soldiers get over a wall at least eight, and I think ten, feet high, while one could 
say Jack Robinson. I saw two trestle bays of a bridge laid by pontoniers and a piece 
of artillery driven over it inside five minutes ; I saw a piece of artillery at a trot, driven 
between gate-posts with only one-inch space room on either side, and this not on a 
straight course, but curled and curved within tactical limits until it looked like the 
gyrations of a skater. Several batteries—I think five—contested, and there were eight 
gates to pass, and, incredible as it may seem, two batteries covered the course without 
touching a gate-post. Afterward two inches jag-room was allowed and the Horse Artil- 
lery passed over the course—several batteries of them—at a gallop without touching a 
peg. While there is a good deal of the circus in such performances, I could not help 
thinking what an aid to instructors such exhibitions are. The men who can drive with 
such exactness are horsemen, who not only understand their horses but are perfectly 
understood by them. There could be no better proof to me than this exhibition 
afforded, that the whip or spur was never used by the driver in anger and that there 
was a perfect understanding between man and horse. In the cavalry exhibition the 
evidences of good-temper, patience, and skill on the part of the troopers, and confi- 
dence and intelligence on the part of the horses were particularly noticeable. Enter- 
ing the arena at a gallop, and jumping a succession of hurdles—which must have ex- 
cited the horses more or less—they arrived at a point where fire was to be opened, and 
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at the sound of the trumpet the horses lay down, and a lively carbine fire was opened 
over them. I am aware that this feat is done by several troops of our own cavalry, 
and I mention it only as an introduction to a little incident that pleased me very much, 
In a detachment of—I think—the 3d Hussars, one of the horses failed to respond 
promptly to the trumpet call ‘‘ to lie down.” The trooper was doing his utmost to: 
induce the animal to obey the call, all the other horses were down, and the eyes of at 
least twelve thousand spectators were riveted on the unfortunate trooper with the 
obstinate horse. It was a trying time for the trooper, and it took some manhood on 
his part to keep his temper under the circumstances. I was near enough to him to see 
the white of his eyes, and watched his countenance for some evidence of chagrin or 
ill-temper in vain. For fully five minutes he persevered, and no missionary could 
have maintained a more gentle expression, and no lover ever laid a lighter hand on his 
adored than he did on that recalcitrant horse, and his efforts were ultimately crowned 
with success. He got his horse down and took his proper position, carbine unslung, 
ready to proceed with the performance, and there was not one particle of exultation 
expressed in his manner or his looks. Yet he was under twenty-two years of age. 
The discipline which produces such results deserves to be studied. 

_ Of course there was much fine riding, which pleased the audience very much, and 
gratified the troopers, and it was evident that the horses were not altogether strangers 
to pride, but the points I have mentioned were those that struck me most forcibly. 
The rest was merely a magnificent circus—knights in real armor, as Barnum would say 
—but the human nature and the horse nature displayed were worthy of an artist's study, 

The combats, mounted and on foot, were very creditable displays. Of course the 
best men of each regiment only were entered, but the loaf in which there is so much 
leaven is bound to rise. There is nothing like skill with the weapon to give confidence 
to the man, whether it be shooting a rifle or swinging a sabre, and there is nothing, in 
my opinion, so likely to induce men to strive and work for proficiency as public exhi- 
bitions, such as that at Agricultural Hall. Would that they could be introduced into 
our Army. I would like to see Tommy Atkins—I mean the American Tommy—a 
man among men, proud of his position, proud of his uniform, proud of his regiment 
and company, and proud of his own attainments and skill, and there is no way of attain- 
ing this but by fostering such public exhibitions. Give Tommy a chance to show himself 
on the stage. Get up a military circus at convenient posts, annually, to last, as the 
one I have just seen, for a week, and rest assured that the others will be spent in 
thinking of and preparing for the tournament. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain 3d Artillery, 

Cuarinc-Cross Hore, 

Lonpon, June 24, 1885. 
II. 


HORSE-ARTILLERY ANSWERS.,* 


Light, or Horse Artillery, ‘‘ Artillerie Legére,” ‘* Artillerie a Cheval” owes its 
existence in modern warfare to Frederick the Great, who, perceiving the advantage 


*In response to ‘* Horse-Artillery Questions,” Journat, xxii., page 185, Major McClellan 
writes: “* Aug. 18,1885. . . . Ihave received very satisfactory replies to the inquiries, which 
you published in the JourNnat oF THE Mittrary Service Institution, in regard to the organization 
of ‘Horse Batteries,’ from Col. A. C. M. Pennington and from Col. Carle Woodruff. The in- 
formation given by these gentlemen proves, beyond a question, that Stuart was by no means the 
originator of the idea of mounted artillerymen and of * Horse Artillery.’ The courteous replies I 
have received from the gentlemen named have given me great pleasure.” --Pun. Com. 
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that could be obtained from rapid and sustained movements, gave horses to some of his 
companies of cannoniers to enable them to follow the movements of cavalry. This, 
I believe, was during the Seven Years’ War. 

It was not until the beginning of the French Revolution that this branch of field 
artillery was introduced into the French Army, and then through the efforts and repre. 
sentations of Lafayette, who, in a visit to Prussia, had studied the subject. Two bat- 
teries were raised. The excellent service they rendered soon caused a large augmenta- 
tion, and this branch of the Arm was henceforth an established fact. From that time 
horse artillery as a special appendage to the cavalry has been a fixed fact. 

There are some other points in this matter. Formerly the artillery was hauled by 
contract, the drivers were, as in our Quartermaster’s Department, citizens, and they 
almost always deserted their guns with the horses in moments of difficulty and danger; 
hence it became necessary to make soldiers of them, and companies of the “train” — 
i. ¢., of drivers—were formed, assimilated to cavalry and received cavalry pay. To 
form what was called ‘‘ a division,” six field-pieces and their appendages of horses, car- 
riages, forges, etc., with two companies, one of the train, and one of cannoniers, were 
united ; and the division was equivalent to a squadron of cavalry or a battalion of 
infantry. The companies were differently uniformed, and received different rates of 
pay. Each was unacquainted with the duties of the other; the drivers instructed 
as cavalry and drivers, the cannoniers as infantry and cannoniers. The inconvenience 
may be imagined, and it was, I believe, in our own Service that the anomaly was first 
got rid of, not designedly, but from sheer necessity. Having no separate establishment 
in 1838 of the *‘ train,” the company of artillery cannoniers had to do their own 
driving, hence they were gunners and drivers (the compound title given to the 
English artillerymen). Our privates were instructed as infantry and artillery, which 
was too much to demand, and so the drivers gave up infantry for cannonier’s duties; 
the cannoniers, infantry for driver’s duties ; and all of our batteries were thus instructed 
as both gunners and drivers, received the same pay, wore the same uniform, and were 
equally qualified for non-¢ issi 

On the adoption of the above, the old name ‘ Division” was changed to 
**Battery,” which name was now applied to both personal and material, and 
included every thing belonging to the division as a unit, the only distinction hence- 
forth being light or horse artillery, and ‘‘ harnessed ” or ‘‘ mounted” batteries, leaving 
the term ‘‘ foot artillery” for garrison and siege artillery, a simplification in every way. 

Again a great advance was made in the mobility and manoeuvring of field artillery 
by the adoption of the stock trail carriage. 

As the result of these improvements, field artillery became capable of rivalling in 
rapidity and facility of movement both the infantry and cavalry. 

These facts were fully recognized in our Service during the Mexican War. The 
relations of horse artillery to cavalry were fully appreciated, and at the beginning of 
the Civil War the authorized ‘‘ Light” companies were, as far as they could be 
obtained, converted into horse artillery for the special purpose of operating with cavalry 
on equal terms as to rapid and sustained movements. H. J. H. 


1, Four batteries of horse artillery were organized at Washington in February 
and March, 1862, and each armed with six three-inch ordnance rifled guns, the men 
having Colt’s navy revolvers as side arms. 

It was distinctly understood at the time these batteries were mounted that they 
were expressly for service with cavalry, and were lightly equipped for that purpose. 

2. The first actual use of the horse artillery was with the cavalry advance follow- 
ing the retreating rebel army from Yorktown to the Chickahominy, and this over roads 
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almost impracticable for cavalry, and always being ready to open fire when the cavalry 
advance was checked by the enemy’s rear guard. 

From this time until the close of the war the horse artillery always accompanied 
the cavalry on all raids and scouts across country and over mountains, regardless of 
roads. During the campaign and battle of Chancellorsville eight guns of my brigade 
accompanied Stoneman on his raid to near Richmond, and on his return found the 
Rappahannock so swollen that the horses were compelled to swim, which they did 
without unhitching a trace. ; 

3. As to there being any thing novel or unusual in the manner of Stuart using his 
artillery, I cannot see it, as my batteries were always expected to be on the skirmish 
line in all cavalry fights ; and not only to defend themselves, but protect the cavalry, as 
they did at St. Mary’s Church, on Sheridan’s march from White House to James’ 
River, early in June, 1864, when Fitz Hugh Lee’s whole cavalry corps attacked and 
repeatedly charged David Gregg's single division, Neal Dennison’s and Martin’s 
batteries, with their light 12-pdr. cannister, not only stopped, but repeatedly drove 
them back. 

September 17, 1862, during the battle of Antietam, four batteries of horse artil- 
lery held the centre of our line in front of Sharpsburg nearly the whole day without 
any supports other than a regiment of cavalry under the cover of the hill in their rear. 

Early in the war I found that, although rifles were excellent guns for long range, 
they were comparatively useless when it came to cannister, and by direction of the 
Chief of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, I equipped two batteries of light 12-pdrs., 
which, by the addition of two horses to a carriage, were handled with as much ease as 
the 3-inch rifles, and after getting the 72-bullet cannister it was impossible to capture 
them by a direct charge, as was shown in Gregg’s fight with Fitz Hugh Lee. 

Finding early in the war that the cannoniers were liable to drop their rammers 
and draw their revolvers at the most critical moment, I took them away entirely, 
leaving them nothing to fight with but their guns, and never heard of a man attempt- 
ing to leave till ordered to do so, 

The Commanding officer of Artillery was attached to the head-quarters of the 


Chief of Cavalry, and received no orders except from him. 
J. M. R. 


WASHINGTON BARRACKS, D. C., Fuly 29, 1885. 


If his meaning is not misconstrued, Major H. B. McClellan, in the last issue of 
the JouRNAL, sets up the following claims for his former chief, General J. E. B. 
Stuart, of Confederate cavalry fame : 

First. —That the organization of the horse-artillery battalion, as an integral part 
of a cavalry command, was Stuart's idea. 

Second.—That Stuart was the first commander, either here or in Europe, to 
attach artillery of any weight to a distant cavalry movement. 

Third.—That Stuart, by the celerity with which he moved it and pushed it forward 
without supports into exposed positions, thus making it take care of itself, fought 
his horse artillery in a novel manner. 

It of course goes without the saying that to dissent from the propositions of Major 
McClellan by no means brings in question the distinguished services of the Con- 
federate cavalryman. 

Regarding the frst, it is remarked that an organization similar to that of the Con- 
federate horse-artillery battalion was, in the spring of 1862, and before the Peninsula 
campaign, made part of the Artillery Reserve of the Army of the Potomac. In the fall 
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of 1861, Tidball’s first, and afterward Benson's battery, both of the 2d U. S. Artillery, 
and in March, 1862, Gibson’s battery (C), of the 3d, with Robertson's (B and L), of 
the 2d, were formed together into a horse-artillery brigade, under command of Colonel 
Hays, of the U. S. Artillery. This brigade was the counterpart of the Confederate bat- 
talion. When our cavalry went out it took some of these horse batteries with it. The 
practice began with the Peninsula campaign, and ended only with the war. After 
Chancellorsville a second brigade of horse artillery was formed in the Army of the 
Potomac, when the era of cavalry raids had become fully inaugurated, and these two 
horse-artillery brigades alternated in campaigning with the cavalry, and in recuperating 
after such service. 

As to the second, it is willingly conceded that Stuart led our cavalrymen in the 
matter of extensive cavalry expeditions. But in Europe the Arm had been frequently 
used in this manner, To recapitulate the various instances seems like reviewing famil- 
iar facts of history, and therefore but two will be mentioned : In 1805, when Napoleon 
had encircled Ulm, the Archduke Ferdinand, with his cavalry and other troops, tried 
to break the cordon and escape. Murat, with his cavalry and horse batteries, gave 
pursuit, kept up a running fight for several days, capturing 12,000 prisoners, 200 offi- 
cers, 7 generals, 120 cannon, 500 wagons, with other things, the Archduke getting 
off with but a handful of his swiftest cavalry. Again, in 1813, right after the battle of 
Grossbeeren, the Russian General Tchernicheff, with about 3,000 horse and the 
proper artillery, crossed the Elb at Dessau, traversed Germany as far as Cassel with 
swiftness and secrecy, driving from the latter place Jerome Bonaparte, King of West- 
phalia, an achievement of not only great military but also great politicai importance. . 

Concerning the ¢hird, it is only to be remarked that bold manceuvring and fighting 
were ever characteristics of the horse artillery of the Army of the Potomac, If 
supports were at hand the batteries availed themselves of them; if not, they went in 
the fight without them. The recent articles in the Century magazine, from the pen 
of General D. H. Hill, testify more truthfully to the manner in which the Union bat- 
teries did their duty than any thing that has yet been written. But there is one 
instance of the bold use of horse artillery, when General Stuart was yet a child, that 
may be cited. At Buena Vista Captain Bragg commanded (C) 3d Artillery, at that 
time (1847), as well as under Gibson on the Peninsula, equipped as horse artillery. 
General Taylor, in his report of the battle, says of the services of the horse battery : 
‘*The moment was most critical, * * * Captain Bragg, who had just arrived 
from the left, was ordered at once into battery. Without any infantry to support him, 
and at the imminent risk of losing his guns, this officer came rapidly into action, the 
Mexican lines being but a few yards from the muzzles of his pieces. The first discharge 
of cannister caused the enemy to hesitate ; the second and third drove him back in dis- 
order, and saved the day.” Whether General Stuart ever used horse artillery in a 
bolder manner than this may well be doubted. That he ever, by pushing that Arm 
into action unsupported, was given credit by his commanding general for ‘* saving the 
day,” when crushing defeat seemed imminent, is not remembered. 

Wo. E. BIRKHIMER. 
III. 
“SANITATION.” 


In looking over THE JOURNAL OF THE M. S. I. for March, 1885, I find a paper 
on “Sanitation” by General Viele, read before the Institution April, 1884. While 
there is much in this paper of interest and value, there are several statements which 
demand correction, and one of them at least is altogether irrelevant. . 

For instance, on page 53, he says, speaking of ‘‘ harbor forts”: ‘‘ They may all 
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be as impregnable and formidable as the Engineer Department claims (although the 
ease with which these engineer officers knocked down their own constructions on the 
Southern coast during the Civil War might lead to a doubt as to the reliability of their 
judgment in this matter).” 

The use of the present tense of the word ‘‘ claims” causes the sentence of which 
that word is a part to give an incorrect impression. Whatever the Engineer Depart- 
ment may have claimed for these works at one period of their history, it is not now 
claimed by the Engineer Department that these forts are any better of their kind than 
’ the ships and guns they were built to resist, and did successfully resist whenever so 
attacked. As the ships and guns of that day are practically obsolete, and of little 
value now, so it is with the forts of that day, and this the reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and his subordinates have been saying for twenty years. 

It should be emphasized that these forts were never intended or expected to resist 
attack from batteries on land. They almost invariably had masonry scarps, uncovered 
by earth; and this fact alone proves their intention, inasmuch as one of the funda- 
mental principles of military engineering since the days of Vauban and Cormontaigne 
has been that masonry should never be exposed to the fire of batteries on land. 
That these forts would be exposed to such batteries of United States troops, or any 
other, was a contingency properly left out of consideration at the time of their con- 
struction. 

The experience of our navy in attacking Fort Sumter showed of what resistance 
such a work was capable when exposed to the kind of attack which it was built to 
receive. It did succumb, but vider very different circumstances. 

The odds were very muci. against this old-fashioned, poorly-armed masonry fort 
when it was assailed by Dupont’s iron-clad fleet, the strongest probably in guns and 
armor that up to that time had ever floated, the commanding officer and his officers and 
crews being also the choice men of the navy. The action lasted really less than an 
hour, but it is well known from the highest authority that the iron-clads would proba- 
bly have all been sunk in another hour or less, as one or more of them actually were. 
Dahlgren with his fleet lay off Fort Sumter at a respectful distance, but never made a 
real attack. 

Consider these things by contrast with what took place when the same fort was 
attacked by batteries on shore. First, Major Anderson surrendered to Beauregard. 
Again, the guns of General Gillmore reduced the fort almost to a heap of ruins. It 
should be stated, for fear of misapprehension, that Fort Sumter was built to resist ships. 
This was effectually done. It was never intended to resist such attacks as Beauregard 
and Gillmore made, and to them it yielded, but never to ships. 

Incorrect conclusions have also been prevalent, drawn from the fall of Forts 
Pulaski, Jackson, St. Philip, and others, which were probably in General Viele’s mind. 

The criticism as to the habitability of the casemates in sea-coast forts is equally 
unjust. 

The casemates were never intended dy the Engineers to be occupied except in time 
of war, and it is probable that General Viele and the medical critics would not be un- 
willing to shelter themselves in them when shells, etc., from a fleet were flying. That 
was the object with which they were built. Nobody should live in a casemate in time 
of peace. 

The reference to the quarters near the sea-wall at Fort McHenry requires the 
statement that they were originally s/ad/es for the artillery horses. They were con- 
verted into barracks for soldiers, but not through the agency of the Engineer Depart- 


ment or with its approval. Respectfully and truly yours, 
Ws. P. CRAIGHILL. 
BALTIMORE, Afril 30, 1885. 
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IV. 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S “ MILITIA.” 


In the very interesting article in the March number of THE JOURNAL, of which 
General Sherman is the author, his subject being the Militia, there occurs a sentence, 
which, even with his subsequent qualification, is likely to be misunderstood ; and asa 
misapprehension becomes so much the more hurtful if supported by the authority of so 
distinguished a man, it seems almost necessary to say a few words with reference to it, 
This I do with great diffidence, and with the remark that nobody can have a greater 
admiration than myself for the many noble deeds and words of this Great Captain. 

He says, page 1, ‘‘ the officer who has schooled himself into the habit of obedience 
to orders, respect for authority, and to bear patiently the flings of adverse fortune, 
is more valuable to an army than one who can calculate the phases of an eclipse, 
or measure the sun’s distance by the transit of Venus.” 

If the scientific officer were nothing else, then General Sherman's statement would 
be absolutely true, but the annals of the wars of the United States, even the campaigns 
of General Sherman himself, prove that there were not in any branch of the army bet- 
ter soldiers than these same men who could when necessary calculate eclipses or transits 
of Venus. General Sherman could do these things himself, if he chose, but if he did, 
he would be no less great as a soldier. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
Ws. P. CRAIGHILL, 


BALTIMORE, Fune g, 18385. 


¥. 
THE SEVEN PINES MAP. 


With reference to article V. of the ‘‘ Correspondence” in the June number of THE 
JouRNAL, permit me to say that the map, in the May number of the Century magazine, 
in so far as it outlines the position of the Union forces, after the close of the engage- 
ment at Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, during the night of May 31st, is substantially cor- 
rect, Darkness terminated the conflict, and within a few hours thereafter a new line 
of battle was established by the commanders of the Federal forces, that was continuous 
throughout. Sumner, with the divisions of Sedgwick and Richardson and a brigade of 
Couch’s, was on the extreme right, to the north of the railroad near Fair Oak Station, 
while to the south of it and joining Sumner’s left, was posted Birney’s brigade of 
Kearny’s division, the remaining troops of the 3d Corps (Heintzelman’s) extending the 
line south-eastwardly to the Williamsburg Road. 

South of this road and at a right angle with it, in a strong natural position, behind 
formidable entrenchments, defended by a numerous artillery, Keyes’ Corps, thoroughly 
reorganized, prolonged the line, its left resting on the borders of the swamp. 

With General Kearny I rode along the entire line that night, and am positive that 
no interval existed between the respective corps. The portion of the line, farthest from 
Richmond, the position at the earthworks, was fully a mile to the front of Savage's 
Station. And to the front of this was a large, open field, from a half to three quarters 
of a mile wide, which Hill’s advance never attempted to cross. And the western 
boundary of this field, to the north and south of the Williamsburg Road, marks the ex- 
treme point of the Confederate advance. Not only is General Johnston in error as to 
the position of our forces after the battle, but his story of the fight abounds with many 
other serious inaccuracies. I called attention to some of these through the columns of 
the Army and Navy Yournal, some ten years ago, when the book called ‘‘ Johnston’s 
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Narrative” made its first appearance. As to the possibilities of the second day, had 
General Johnston not been disabled, he is respectfully referred to the excellent article 
of Major-General Gustavus V . Smith, also in the May number of the Century, Gen- 
eral Smith succeeded to the command of the Confederate forces, and from personal 
knowledge details the manceuvres and engagements of both armies on June Ist, which 
resulted very differently from General Johnston’s sanguine claims and anticipations. 

GrEorGE W. MINDIL, 

Late But. Major-General U. S. Vols., 
Aide-de-Camp to General Phil Kearny, 


VI. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
* * * * * * 


Fort S——, D. T., 
Fune 18, 1885. 

For some years past I have been paving a nameless locality with intentions to be- 
come a member of the MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, 

Iam ashamed to admit that I have been enjoying the work of the Institution, 
as presented in the JoURNAL, for some years, without contributing my share toward 
expenses. 

In tardy recognition of this fact, I hereby express my desire to become a member 
of the Institution, and enclose a check for $5—my initiation fee. *,* 
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Farrer's ‘‘ MILITARY MANNERS AND Customs.” * 


Under the misleading title of ‘‘ Military Manners and Customs,” James Anson 
Farrer makes an earnest appeal to mankind to construct a temple of universal and 
everlasting peace. But in place of beginning by laying a solid foundation in the 
hearts of men, and then building the edifice up stone by stone, the plan is to commence 
at the steeple and build downward by magic. Soldiers, whose business it is to conduct 
war, are called upon to prevent it. The process is easy. All soldiers must at once 
resolve that they will not fight except in a cause that is just, and then only in defence 
of their country. Everybody being thus thrown upon a permanent defensive, there 
can be no offensive ; and soldiers, weapons, and war will soon vanish into thin air, 
To have announced this end in so many words would have been breaking bad news for 
soldiers too suddenly ; but it follows from what is disclosed. With soldiers refusing to 
fight except on the defensive, nations, by that refusal, will be confined within their own 
boundaries, will cease to want what they do not have, and will be quiet and contented 
forevermore. A single turn of one cran& thus throws all the military machines of earth 
out of gear, and blocks the game of war forever. The features of the process can only 
be described here in general terms. Those who want the details should read the book, 
which abounds in learning and information. 

Men cannot fight without courage of some sort, and ‘‘ the soldier’s courage,” we 
are told (p. 7), ‘‘is a miracle of which discipline is the simple explanation.” The 
soldier has only by a moral effort to undo the miracle which has destroyed his moral 
powers, and fighting must cease. The plan is beautiful, and its execution rests with 
the man of war. ‘‘ The soldier claims to be a non-moral agent. That is the corner- 
stone of the whole military system ” (p. 279). Knock that out, ‘‘ and the custom of 
war will shake to its foundation, and in time go the way that other evil customs have 
gone before it” (p. 280). 

The soldier's part in the demolition, though all-important, is quite simple. It may 
be learned in two or three easy lessons : First, he must evolve from his inner conscious- 
ness the resolution that he will not fight until he is ‘‘ fully satisfied in his own mind of 
the justice of the cause he fights for” (p. 277), and the object must be (p. 264) ‘* to 
defend his country in case of invasion.” Before obeying orders to fight he must, there- 
fore, ascertain from all governments concerned the causes of quarrel, and render 
judgment upon them. Secondly, if he decides that the war is to be offensive on the 
part of his government, he must discard discipline and refuse to fight. But if he finds 
that the war is to be defensive and just, he must preserve discipline—the miracle that 
makes him fight—and proceed to repel the enemy. Z4irdly, he should be vigilant 


* “ Military Manners and Customs,” by James Anson Farrer, author of “ Primitive Manners 
and Customs,” ete. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1885. 
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during the progress of hostilities, and stop fighting whenever the war in his judgment 
assumes an offensive form. 

We find (p. 227) that ‘‘ fighting is only possible between civilized countries, because 
discipline first fits men for war and for nothing else, and then war again necessitates 
discipline.” Thus, an evil perpetual-motion machine is running, with the ‘‘ miracle of 
discipline” as its main-spring. The soldier, who, according to this book, has always 
been the worst of mankind, and gives no promise of improvement, is called upon to 
undo the miracle, break the main-spring, and wreck the machine which his own exist- 
ence depends upon preserving in good order. 

The author very naturally says of his plan (p. 277) : ‘‘ The objection to it, that its 
adoption would mean the ruin of military discipline, will appear the greatest argument 
of all in its favor, when we reflect that its universal adoption would make war itself, 
which is the only reason for discipline, altogether impossible.” 

The importance of destroying discipline and war is shown (p. 215) where it is said 
that war is an ‘‘ evil custom which lies at the root of almost every other, and is the main 
cause and sustenance of crime and pauperism and disease.” War, therefore, not 
“money,” is the root of all evil. 

If the principle that soldiers should pass upon the justness of the decisions and 
orders they receive from their country before executing them is sound, it must apply to 
other officers and agents of government as well as to soldiers, because individual 
responsibility is no more incumbent upon military than upon non-military men. If 
the soldier must refuse to obey duly constituted authority until he is “fully satisfied in 
hisown mind” that the cause in which he is ordered to act is just, so must the marshal 
or the sheriff refuse to obey the mandates of the court to seize person or property until 
he is ‘‘ fully satisfied in his own mind” that the cause in which he is to make the arrest 
or seizure is just. In short, upon the principle mentioned, every man would have to 
disregard constituted authority whenever he differed in judgment from those em- 
powered to decide ; then society would disintegrate, and mankind would be in a bad 
way, unless by a miracle all the individual elements should be made perfect at the 
same time , and in that event this world would be of no further use. But the truth is 
that soldiers, marshals, sheriffs, and men generally are trying to live up to their highest 
lights. As Abraham Lincoln expressed it, they are trying to do right as God gives 
them to see the right. Public servants, military as well as civil, are sustained by judg- 
ment and conscience in executing the legal orders of the duly constituted authorities of 
their country, and are not to blame if those orders are not abreast with the morality 
preached by the most advanced thinkers of the age. Those who would prevent war 
should base their efforts upon the fact that war results from the character and conduct 
of men, not from the existence or discipline of the few called soldiers. If every soldier 
and weapon on earth should be destroyed to-day, and men left as they are, they might 
be fighting to-morrow or next day. 

Our own experience supports this assertion. We, a peaceably disposed pecple, 
have several times resorted to war ; yet, practically speaking, we have never had a 
standing army—none, certainly, which gave the military sentiment any power among 
us. In 1861, with a population of some thirty millions, we had only about thirteen 
thousand soldiers. The great war that broke out in that year was caused by men not 
in the military service, and was in direct opposition to such military sentiment as so 
small a force could express. Undisciplined and unarmed civilians caused the war, and 
millions of them took what weapons they could get and fought one another, until one 
side, after four years of bloody strife, established what it thought to be right. They 
fought, because in the course of events a great question arose upon which civilized, in- 
telligent, educated, honest men could not agree ; nor could they agree to disagree, be- 
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cause to do nothing was, as they saw it, todo wrong. They thought that as long as 
the same God that gave them their convictions of right allowed them strength to de 
fend that right, the cowardly abandonment of it was worse than war and devastation and 
death. Soldiers and discipline have nothing to do with causing such contests, though 
there is some variety in the soldier’s manner of conducting them. In our Civil War the 
policy of some commanders—prompted by a public sentiment among civilians in the 
North—was to impose the actual horrors of war not only upon the men in arms but on 
the whole people of the South. On the other hand, of all the prisoners taken by the 
great captain, ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender " Grant, not one was ever, with his consent, 
treated with the least cruelty ; and the kind terms which this grim soldier granted his 
foes, when Lee and his army surrendered at Appomattox, created wide-spread and 
outspoken indignation in the so-called moral circles of our most enlightened civil 
centres, 

The disposition of the author to attribute war to the action of particular individ- 
uals, rather than to the character and passions of men generally, is shown in his state- 
ment (p. 21) that ‘‘ writers on the laws of nations have, in fact, led us into a fools’ 
paradise about war—which has done more than any thing else to keep the custom in 
existence,—by representing it as something quite mild and almost refined in modern 
times.” It is hardly fair to charge great and learned jurists with deliberately deceiving 
men into the sufferings of war by misrepresenting the horrors of it ; nor does the 
assertion that men have been misled in that way accord with our everyday experi- 
ence, which is that the horrors of war are known by all men. 

Probably to remove the erroneous impression which he says writers on the laws 
of nations have created, the author has gleaned history from the dawn of time to noon 
of the present for examples of cruelty and bad-faith by military men ; but he does not 
compare them with the cruelty and perfidy of non-military men of the same countries 
and periods. He omits nothing that could tend to bring the profession of arms into 
disrepute, and is unsparing in his denunciation of military men and measures. 
‘* The soldier, the thief, the murderer,” he says (p. 119), “are seen in scarcely dis- 
tinguishable colors”; ‘‘ destruction is practised for its own sake”; ‘‘ the burning of 
grain and villages for the mere pleasure of the flames, forms almost invariably the 
most prominent features ” (p. 163); and humane ‘‘ arguments hardly ever prevail over 
that passion for wanton destruction, and for often quite unnecessary slaughter, which 
finds a ready and comprehensive shelter under the wing of military expediency.” 

The stratagems of war, as well as its cruelties, receive the author’s severe con- 
demnation. ‘* What,” he asks (p. 148), “is the moral difference between entering a 
town as a spy and the military service of winning it by surprise?” ‘* The military 
code regarding the fair and legitimate use of fraud and deception has nothing what- 
ever in common with the ordinary moral code of civil life, the principle openly pro- 
fessed in it being so totally foreign to our simplest rules of upright and worthy con- 
duct, that in any other than the fighting classes of our civilized societies they would 
not be advocated for very shame, nor listened to for a moment without resentment.” 

After looking upon these highly colored pictures we are prepared for the state- 
ment (p. 153) that, ‘the realism of war threatens to become more repellant than its 
romance was once attractive, and to deter men more and more from the choice of a 
profession of which similar disgusting scenes are the common and the probable epi- 
sodes.” The author's wish is probably father to his prediction, and is no doubt due 
to his peace principles ; which are so strong that he says (p. 139): ‘‘ If we are justified 
in contending for our rights by force, it is hard to say we may not do so by fraud.” 
When, in contending for our rights, there is no difference between force and fraud, 
when men become too good to practise stratagems or take advantage of one another 
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in war, they will be too good to go to war, and there will be no soldiers. But as long 
as the individuals constituting nations use force among themselves in contending for 
their rights ; as long as societies organized for the common good of their constituent 
elements have governors, marshals, sheriffs, constables, policemen, jailers, execu 
tioners ; as long, in fact, as men need government, that long may nations be expected 
to contend by force for their rights as they understand them, and to keep armies for that 
rpose. In the meantime men will not be deterred from entering the military pro 
fession by the horrors of war, the defects in the laws of nations, or the presumption 
that force is as bad as fraud in contending for what is right. Soldiers who continue 
to obey the laws of their country and the laws of war, need not fear being mistaken 
for thieves or murderers, even though moralists and advanced thinkers see grave de- 
fects in those laws. And when the men of all other professions and employments 
conform, as closely as soldiers of the United States do, to established law and accepted 
principles of morality, justice, and honor, there will be fewer wars and fairer dealing 
among men in both peace and war. j. B. F. 


Fry’s ‘‘ NEw YORK AND THE CONSCRIPTION OF 1863.” * 


A government which does not keep a large standing army must, in an emergency, 
rely upon means for creating an adequate military force. There are and can be but 
two ways of doing this; the citizen may volunteer to serve his country as a soldier, or 
he may be compelled to do so. The habit of our Government follows the genius of 
our institutions by relying in the first instance (and so long as it will suffice) on the 
volunteer system. The Constitution, in the most general and emphatic terms, em- 
powers Congress ‘‘ to raise and support armies” (limiting appropriations to two 
years), and ‘‘to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, to suppress insurrection, and repel invasion” ; but does not require that the 
burden ‘‘shall be uniform throughout the United States,” as it does in the matters of 
“‘ duties, imposts, and excises,” and a danger may easily be imagined in which any 
attempt at such equality would sacrifice the public safety. 

When volunteering has been first resorted to, and it is found that a draft or con- 
scription has become necessary, any attempt, however carefully made, to apportion the 
quotas to be raised, according to populations of States, districts, or counties, and 
especially according to such population after giving credit for the number of volun- 
teers previously furnished, must inevitably lead to criticism and complaint. 

When, as volunteering has flagged, some States, counties, or municipalities have 
stimulated it by bounties, resulting in citizens of one locality volunteering in another, 
and resulting in ‘* bounty jumping " and desertion, any attempt at accuracy can only 
be approximative. 

The book before us has two main objects: to review the controversy about the 
administration of the Enrolment Act in the State of New York, and to correct some 
erroneous statements touching the cause and origin of the celebrated Draft Riot in 
New York City. While there is a slight flavor of controversy perceptible, it is un- 
avoidable, is never obtrusive or offensive, and the author has mainly relied on facts, 
figures, and official documents ; and, it must be said, has used them with effect. He 
seems to have felt called upon to render this contribution of material to what has yet 
to be written, a history of our Civil War, by certain publications in quarters and from 
sources which would not ordinarily excite an historian to serious labor. 

In November, 1878, the Mew York Herald published an ‘‘ interview” with Gov- 

*“ New York and the Conscription of 1863: a Chapter in the History of the Civil War.” 
By James B. Fry, retired Assistant Adjutant-General, with rank of Colonel ; Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral U.S. A., late Provost Marshal-General of the United States. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1885. pp. 85. 
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ernor Seymour, in which he is reported as saying : ‘‘ When an enrolment for draft was 
ordered during the Rebellion, every consideration of justice and duty called for its 
honest execution ; it was a lottery for life, and it was a great crime to make it unfair. 
When it was completed it was found to be cruelly unjust. Not only were the quotas 
asked of New York as a whole, more than those of any other Atlantic State, but this 
excess was imposed in a cruel way upon the city. * * * The riot was caused, not 
only by an unjust enrolment, but by the way the draft was made. It was begun with- 
out giving any notice to General Wool, in command of the United States forces, to 
Mayor Opdyke, or to the Governor of the State.” 

In August, 1879, the Mew York Times published a life of Governor Seymour, in 
which the foregoing statement is substantially repeated, as to the omission of notice ; 
and, adding some other statements, the writer continues: ‘‘ It has been claimed that 
there was in all this a deep-seated design, for political purposes, to force a portion of 
the community into such excesses as to make it necessary to declare the Empire City 
under martial law. This claim has not been justified ; but that the Provost-Marshals, 
or those behind them, by their action in the matter, threw prudence, propriety, and 
common sense to the winds, there can, in view of subsequent events, be no doubt.” 

And in 1883, a book called ‘‘ Twelve Americans,” by Howard Carroll, was pub- 
lished by Harpers, a memoir of Governor Seymour occupying the first place, in which 
memoir all the foregoing statements are substantially repeated. 

At first blush one is inclined to feel that nobody ought to write even a ‘‘ chapter” 
of serious history to controvert a newspaper reporter's interviews, but the author gives 
plausible and forcible reasons for doing so; and, no matter what the incentive for 
writing, the subject is one that well deserves to be understood. The Draft Riot was 
the bloodiest and most serious demonstration of mob violence that ever occurred on 
this continent. Shay’s Rebellion, Dorr’s attempted Revolution, the Whiskey War, and 
a dozen or so of forgotten Indian wars and ‘* campaigns,” as they were sometimes 
called in the early history of the West, when there happened to be more marching than 
fighting, would, all combined, make an almost bloodless affair, compared with the Draft 
Riot in New York City in July, 1863. 

Military men naturally dislike any such occasion for duty ; they study the Art of 
War, and admire a well-handled enemy. Dispersing a mob approaches too nearly the 
office of executioner to please the profession of arms, and the effort can seldom attain 
higher dignity than police duty on a large scale. ‘The principal military significance 
of the riot was not the fighting it would require to suppress it—that was certain to be 
done,—but by delaying the draft it would impede the reinforcement of the armies in 
the field, and it necessitated the withdrawal of many regiments from the enemy’s front 
at the seat of hostilities. In this view of it the riot was a most serious affair, occurring 
at a most critical period of the great conflict. 

General Fry's labors are important and successful in showing clearly the policy and 
necessity of the Enrolment Act, and its provision for drafts ; the attempt to be equal 
and fair in the adjustment of quotas; the partial and unavoidable errors which 
occurred, both in the enrolment and the distribution of quotas ; the fierce squabbles 
about “‘ credits” for volunteers previously furnished ; the entire readiness and willing- 
ness of the national authorities to correct errors; and the exaggerations of those 
errors and unequal proportions of quotas by critics and opponents. 

Mr. Lincoln’s letters are firm in refusing a suspension of the draft, conciliatory in 
granting provisional amendments of quotas ; prompt in consenting to the reénrolment 
of certain districts, to be done under the inspection of the Governor's agents, if he so 
wishes ; and with all this firmness, tempered with moderation and anxiety to do right, 
just a little vexation scintillates from between the lines, a vexation always held in re- 
straint by his real magnanimity of character. 
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Some of the other correspondence could have been improved if the writers had 
imagined posterity looking over their shoulders as they wrote. The draft was not the 
real ‘‘ Lottery for Life.” War and its battles made that. Some means had to be 
devised to decide who should go to battle, and surely to decide by lot and according 
to law was better than to send a squad of armed men around to pick up citizens on the 
street, in the field or shop, or at the family table. ‘The Governor's language, in 1863, 
about the enrolment, ‘‘errors, if they were not shameless frauds,” was properly cor- 
rected in 1864, when he wrote: “ I do not mean to find fault with those who made 
them (the enrolments) in New York and Brooklyn.” And General Dix seems a little 
heated and not quite consistent in writing, August 12, 1863, one letterto Mr. Stanton, 
in which he expresses his belief that the whole moral influence of the Executive of the 
State will be thrown against the execution of the law; ‘‘and a case may occur in 
which the military power of the State will be employed to defeat it” ; and, on the 
same day, another letter to General Fry, in which he says of the Governor: ‘* And 
there is little doubt that he will do all in his power to defeat the draft, short of forcible 
resistance to it.” Wellington’s dispatches read better. 

As to the complaint attributed to the Governor, that he was not notified of the 
draft, and giving this as a fact to account, in part, for the outbreak, the official docu- 
ments and letters show that he was written to on July 1st: that orders had been sent ~ 
to make a draft ; that the draft commenced on the 11th; that, on that day, the Gov- 
ernor sent his Adjutant-General to Washington to urge a suspension of the draft ; and 
the riot commenced on the 13th. General Fry, while properly speaking of Governor 
Seymour as ‘‘a man of strict integrity and great purity of character,” claims that these 
facts ‘‘ flatly contradict the assertion, in its broad meaning, that the Governor was not 
notified of the draft.” . They do ; and yet they may not contradict just what the Gov- 
ernor really meant, if he has been correctly reported. He has expressed his own 
meaning in a letter to the President, August 21, 1863. 

‘*In no instance have I received notice of the time when a draft was to be made 
in any district, the notices sent to me only stated that the enrolments were completed 
in certain districts, and that orders had been made directing a draft for the number 
to be taken from such districts.” Then, the precise point is, he was not notified of 
the exact day on which a draft would commence. We thus see the very small compass 
to which one supposed cause of the riot, and the responsibility for it, has been nar-- 
rowed. The reader is, no doubt, inclined to stop here and wonder how that could 
have been seriously discussed as a cause of the riot, or, more accurately, how notice 
of the day would have prevented a riot. If the Governor had neither formal official 
notice nor actual knowledge acquired as others learn similar facts, then to be at 
all material this must be allowed to embrace the question: Had he known the 
precise day the drawing would commence could he have prevented a riot? He 
clearly could not without previous preparation, and previous preparation would have 
implied an apprehension of a disturbance. Would he have admitted that apprehen- 
sion? One of the most valuable and interesting features of General Fry’s book is in 
showing that this very question of preparing in advance to prevent resistance by 
making the draft under adequate military protection was considered at Washington 
and decided in the negative. And although it may now seem, in the light of the 
bloody and lurid events that followed, that it would have been wiser to make the 
preparation ; yet, if we can only by stress of effort consider the question without the 
event, and view the situation as viewed by a President as noted for insight and 
shrewdness as for width and firmness of mental grasp, we must conclude that the 
decision seemed a wise one. The public mind was intensely excited, sensitive, and 
Suspicious, and one section of it easily offended. To have treated the principal city 
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of the nation, the metroplis, whence came most of the financial sinews of war, upon 
the assumption that the mass of its population were not only unfriendly to the draft, 
but in sentiment rebellious and ready to be hostile in act, did seem to be unwise and 
dangerous—the very thing to excite resistance. Would Governor Seymour, an hon- 
orable man, and an undoubted patriot, but of a different political party, have done 
what Mr. Lincoln decided not to do? It will scarcely be claimed that he would, and 
if not, the omission of formal notice to him had about as much effect upon the riot as 
a shower in Lake Superior would have on the initial velocity of the rapids above 
Niagara Falls. 

The author's own conclusion is stated as follows : “ The real cause of the riot was 
that in a community where a considerable political element was active in opposition 
to the way the war was conducted, if not to the war itself, and where there was a 
strong opinion adverse to the principles of compulsory service, certain lawless men 
preferred fighting the government at home, when it made the issue of forcing them 
by lot to fight its enemies in the field.” 

This is so neatly and forcibly put that to many, perhaps most, readers it will 
appear to be the exact truth, and yet it needs a grain of allowance, a touch of analysis. 
It is not literally true, as broadly as stated. Of course opposition to the war, and to the 
mode of conducting it, was a powerful factor in the draft-riot problem, but it may 
well be doubted whether, éy itse//, it would have developed violent resistance. It 
mediately furnished virulence and desperation to a resistance which was immediately 
developed by other causes. A large number of ignorant, impulsive people believed 
the exaggerated statements about the errors of the enrolment and the inequalities 
of the quotas ; had been told that these things were “‘ cruelly unjust,” and that in the 
administration of the law “a great crime” had been committed ; and, as for the 
matter of inciting a riot, it may be that no exaggeration was needed. The same 
people ignorantly believed that mathematical accuracy of equality was a constitutional 
right ; such perfect equality does not seem to have existed, and amy inequality was a 
good enough pretext for riotously inclined opponents. That was one factor. Another 
was that, a riot once begun or proposed, there is always present in any great city a 
Jarge element which cares nothing for politics, or quotas, or equality, or fairness, and 
who are ever ready to go in where there is a chance, either to break somebody else’s 
head, or to get their own heads broken. All these things combined caused the Draft 
Riot. 

Being reminded by this work of a controversy so bitter in its day, it is pleasant 
‘to recall a remark made by Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania to the writer of this notice : 
“Pennsylvania has stood one draft and is ready for the second, and even for the 
third, if that becomes necessary” ; and equally pleasant to express the conviction that 
all those—among whom this book does not place General Fry—who have imputed to 
Governor Seymour any responsibility for the origin of the riot or sympathy with mob 
methods, have mistaken the position of a statesman and patriot, whose love of 
country, of law and order, and of the Union itself, must not be impugned merely 
because his own legal opinion of the Constitution of that Union differed from the 
wider views of those who were principally charged with the conduct of the war for 
its preservation. Those differences have existed precisely so long as we have existed 
as a people separated from the mother country ; happily now existing in a modified 
form and to a limited extent. And at the North those differences no doubt called 
forth much more opposition to the conduct of the war than to the war itself, and 
extremely little of actual approval of the attempt to sever the nation in twain. 

G. W. Y. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Artiglieria e Genio. We have before us the January and February numbers 
of this instructive periodical, and as usual we find much that is interesting in its pages, 
we give the following as a sample : 

Fabrication of Heavy Cannon in Foreign Countries. 

This article starts out by saving, that in order to found in Italy a large establishment 
for the fabrication of heavy cannon, with the means that our experience, our finances, 
and our natural resources offer us, the selection of the method to be employed, is 
most important ; since from this selection may depend the failure or success of the 
undertaking. With this view, the manufacture of heavy cannon is examined in 
foreign countries. We find ourselves—the article continues—at a favorable time, if 
we give proper direction to our efforts, for the solution of this problem, in as much as 
the science of the Artillerist, and that of Metallurgy have made such rapid progress 
as to enable us now to choose the best systems for the construction of all manner of 
guns, and the manufacture of steel, While examining this subject generally, we 
must at the same time do so under its different aspects, endeavoring to see— 

I. The progress actually made in the manufacture of steel in large masses. 

II. What has been accomplished in the construction of the mechanical appliances. 

III. What gunpowder is most suitable. 

Concerning the latter (gunpowder), it states that it is a well-established fact, that 
for breech-loaders, the best powder is that which satisfies the conditions of burning 
slowly at first until the projectile is put in motion, and afterward more and more 
rapidly, so as to produce a constant pressure, attaining a limit in this respect, however, 
not incompatible with the strength of the gun itself,—a powder lately manufactured 
in Germany called cocoa, and which it is claimed has been reproduced in the English 
powder mills of Waltham Abbey—fulfil all requirements. The article gives a very 
thorough and comprehensive account of the principal foundries in Europe, with a 
view of placing the best systems before the Italian Government, dwelling at great 
length upon that of Creusot, France. This constitutes, we learn, the most superb 
metallurgic establishment in France. From year to year, it has acquired a well de- 
served fame, first through the care of Eugene Schneider, and after his decease through 
the energy of his son Henry, who increased considerably the production of every branch 
of this vast industry. The number of workmen who are to be found there at present is 
15,500, and as such form the centre of an entire region where the metallurgic art finds 
great favor and is highly honored, since it can be stated, that in no establishment in 
the whole world are produced and worked masses of steel so large as in this; and 
neither does any one place of the kind possess in the same number and in equal quan- 
tity, utensils, appliances, and machines of every sort, so well adapted to the working 
of iron and steel on so vast a scale. 
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The general advice is thrown out, that while private foundries should be encour- 
aged to produce large masses of steel and material useful for gun construction, that 
the Government itself should have its own finishing shops, in which to fashion accord- 
ing to its need, what private enterprise has been able thus to produce. 

In a former number an article on the importance of shields for artillery gun-car- 
riages having appeared, this is answered by an other article in one of the present 
numbers, in which several objections are made to such an introduction. The author 
of this article is Captain Ugo Pedrazzoli of the Artillery. Among the objections are 
the following : 

While the shield may protect two or three of the cannoniers, the chief of piece 
and officers generally would continue to be exposed. 

It forming an integral part of the gun-carriage, if in any way it were put out of 
order, it would be difficult to repair it in the field. 

It would make the chief of piece and those that served the ammunition timorous 
at the most important or critical moment of an action, or they might endeavor to take 
shelter behind it. 

It would offer a greater target to the fire of the enemy than without it. 

That, like running with an open umbrella, it would retard locomotion. 

That the esthetic effect, with so cumbrous a thing would be totally wanting. 

It concludes by saying, that artillery, as a rule, cannot be used at shorter distances 
from an enemy than 2,500 to 1,600 metres, that the best effect is produced when 
artillery is used in large masses ; and that, only when the enemy has been much shaken, 
can it approach him nearer than as the above. It instances several cases where the 
German artillery in the Franco-Prussian war suffered enormous losses owing to its 
having advanced too close (600 to 700 metres) upon the enemy’s position. 

A formula for penetration into armor plate by Rodier will be found useful, and a 
history of the attempts at aérial navigation from 400 B.c. to the present time is full 
of interesting anecdotes. The numbers are well worthy of perusal. 

L. L. 
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CAMP CHEST. 


I. 
Hp.-Qrs. THOS. JEFFERSON CLUB, 

NEVERSINK City, Fune 15th, 1885. 
Dear Major: 

Our National anniversary approaches and it is our intention to mark its arrival by 
a proper tribute to the past history of our country, and some intimation of the glorious 
future which awaits us. 

Believing that you can render us important assistance, in what you cannot fail to 
consider a most laudable object, we gladly place our rooms at your disposal for any re- 
marks you may be willing to make on this occasion. 

We enclose a formal invitation to the festivities contemplated, and beg your 
acceptance of the same. Very respectfully, etc., 

SCHNEIDER MCPRATTLE, Secretary. 
(In behalf of the Club.) 
To MAjor PETER PENELOPE, 
St. Joseph Barracks. 


II. 


St. Jos—epH BARRACKS, Fune 15¢h, 1885. 
My Dear SECRETARY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of to-day, and regret 
that I am unable to be present on the occasion referred to. 

It is well to note our own advance by the institution of such warranted comparisons 
as may enable us to more thoroughly prize what has been bequeathed us by our ances- 

ors, and to which it becomes our duty to add for the advantage of those who are so 
soon to take our place. 

Looking abroad, upon our neighbors near and remote, we find the nations 
burdened with the traditions and necessities of Waterloo, Sedan, Sadowa, and 
Chapultepec. 

If a man might well be anxious, whose country could not honestly sweep its streets 
nor elect a president ; whose public trusts are considered merely as personal opportuni- 
ties for discharging old debt and securing new credit ; whose railways not only deprive 
a man of his land but even of his light"; where factories of vileness continue to poison 
his air, and the ingenuity of greed his food ; a country that can find no better use for 
its offal than to scatter it along the shore of every bay, and that pollutes each river with 
the refuse of its mills; where the body politic is covered all over with the leeches of 
monopoly, thriving upon quarantine and towage extortion, pilotage, and tariff plunder, 
yet careth for none of these things, because some are busy accumulating wealth and 
more with the difficulty of bare subsistence ; where the professor fails to vote but the 
rum-seller holds office ; where material is imported from Donnybrook to make good the 
depletion of Tewksbury, and Chinese labor is excluded but room given to plotters of 
assassination and preachers of robbery ; while theologues debate whether or no a man 
shall be eternally damned for not believing in something or somebody he never heard 
of, or heard of only as the fetish of a race where diseases precede their missionaries, 
and who peddle bibles and opium together: where orthodoxy deserves its thunders for 
any variation of opinion, and expands its charity on aberrations of contract. Yet— 
thank Providence—we are of the Model Republic and need brood over none of these 
dark possibilities. 

It matters little to us if the Messiah come but once, while Didiers and his money, 
Spartacus and his dagger ever reappear in the civilizations of the old world. 

Let them repeat their roth of August while we abide by the 4th of July, forverily we 
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are enlightened and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and have learned to abuse neither 
Liberty nor Law. 

You are, my Dear Secretary, empowered to make any use of my part of this corre- 
spondence, which may be deemed consistent with your idea ‘‘of the glorious future 
which awaits us.” Very truly yours, 

PETER PENELOPE, 
Maj. U. S. Grenadiers. 


To SCHNEIDER MCPRATTLE, 
Secy. Thos. Jefferson Club. 
NEVERSINK CITy, 


A REFLECTION. 
(Published in V. ¥. Su under title “* Past and Present.”’) 


A Marshal gallant, grand and tall— 
A figure fit to move a Stoic,— 
About to meet the fatal ball, 
Unblenching bared his breast heroic. 


But why that elder day recall ? 
We surely have n’t retrograded : 
Fair woman now, for every ball, 
Unflinching bares—aye, more than Ney did. 
W. P. DuvALL. 


THE HAPPIEST LOT. 


(Fliegende Blatter.) 


When God, in the creative scheme, 
The bird tribe came to make, 

He gave to each what it might deem 
Appropriate to take. 


The eagle gave He piercing sight, 
The nightingale, sweet song ; 

The skimming swallow, arrow flight ; 
The dove, love fond and strong. 


Then to the bullfinch, musingly : 
‘* Thou shouldst not be forgot,— 
Do thou, of all, the happiest be,— 


STupIpITy ’s thy lot.” 
W. P. DuvALt, 


Trans. 


THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Extract from the Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council 
of THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., August 1, 1885. 

* * * * * * * 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, By the death of General ULysses S. Grant, United 
States Army, this Institution has been deprived of its most distin- 
guished member, 

Resolved, That the Council, on behalf of the surviving members of 
the Institution, desires to place upon record its deep sense of the vir- 
tues of the illustrious dead, as Citizen, Soldier, and Statesman ; its 


recognition of the grand achievements which have shed a new lustre 
upon the profession of arms throughout the world ; its appreciation 
of the justice tempered with mercy, which has brought rest to a dis- 
tracted country, and its admiration for the qualities which enabled 
him to bear the assaults of a terrible disease with supreme fortitude 


ere he passed away. 
Resolved, That the Council hereby respectfully tenders its heartfelt 
sympathy to the family, and that a copy of these resolutions, suitably 


engrossed and attested, shall be transmitted to Mrs, Grant. 
* * * * * * * * 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
President. 
THEO. F, RoDENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
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HEAD-QUARTERS DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC, 
Governor’s ISLAND, NEw YorK HARBOR. 
August 13, 1885. 
GENERAL ORDERS 

No. 15. 

I. The Major General Commanding having discharged the duties assigned him 
by the President of the United States, in the ceremonies observed in the funeral of 
General Ulysses S. Grant, late President of the United States, and General-in-Chief of 
the Army, desires to acknowledge his obligations to all who took part in conducting 
the remains of the illustrious deceased from Mt. McGregor to the Capitol at Albany ; 
and from Albany to the City Hall in New York ; and finally, to all who assisted in 
the solemnities of Saturday, the eighth instant, when the body was borne in funeral 
column to Riverside Park and placed in the tomb erected for its reception by the 
municipal authorities of the City of New York. 

On an occasion which required the services of so many official personages, it is 
impossible to mention all who contributed by their zeal and diligence to the satis- 
factory discharge of the sad duties committed to them; such omissions will be 


supplied, as far as practicable, in orders issued by the Generals commanding divisions. 


The instructions given Colonel Roger Jones, Inspector General, placing him in 
charge at Mt. McGregor from July 25th until the arrival of the Major General 
Commanding, in the morning of August 3d, were executed with discretion and 
judgment. 

The arrangements for removing the remains from Mt. McGregor to Albany and 
thence to New York, confided to Colonel Alexander J. Perry, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, were carried out with precision and due attention to every detail. Colonel 
Perry reports that he was cordially assisted by the generous co-operation of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
Railroad, and the Saratoga, Mt. McGregor, and Lake George Railroad. 

Captain William B. Beck, 5th U. S. Artillery, commanding the Guard of Honor, 
(composed of his battery and Brown's company of the 12th U. S. Infantry,) over the 
remains at Mt. McGregor, thence to New York and to the tomb, in common with the 
guard, deserves commendation. 

Major-General John G. Farnsworth, Adjutant General of the State of New York, 
Aid-de-camp, and Marshal of the funeral obsequies at Albany, charged with the details 
of the ceremonies at the Capitol of the State, performed his duties satisfactorily. To 
him, to the municipal authorities of Albany, and to Major-General Joseph B. Carr, 
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commanding Fourth Division of the National Guard, S. N. Y., and to his command; 
the Major General Commanding is indebted for zealous and efficient codperation, 

Under the direction of Brevet Major-General Wesley Merritt, Superintendent and 
Commandant of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, appropriate observances 
marked the passage of the funeral train, near that historic point. 

The First Division of the New York National Guard, Major-General Alexander 
Shaler, commanding ; the Naval detachment of Marines and Blue Jackets, commanded 
by Lieutenant Commander William W. Mead, U.S. Navy ; and the battalion of U, 
S. Artillery (5th) under Major Adram C. Wildrick, escorting the remains from the 
Grand Central Depot, in New York, to the City Hall, on the evening of August sth, 
are entitled to conspicuous acknowledgments. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry ZL. Adéot, commanding battalion U. S. Engineer 
troops, Major Aéram C. Wildrick, commanding battalion of 5th U. S. Artillery, and 
Captain Wallace F. Randolph, Light Battery ‘‘ F,” 5th U. S. Artillery, at the head of 
the escort column in the march from the City Hall to the tomb, merit special com- 
mendation. 

The Major General Commanding has great pleasure in recognizing the dis- 
tinguished part taken in the final obsequies on the eighth instant, by Rear Admiral 
James E. Jouett, U. S. Navy, commanding U. S. Naval Forces on the North Atlantic 
station, by the fleet under his command, and by the Naval Brigade, organized under 
his direction, but commanded by Commander H. B. Robeson, U. S. N., and to 
Captain Fames H. Merryman, commanding vessels of the U. S. Revenue Marine, 
and to commanders of craft, steam, and sail, who assembled in the river, near River- 
side Park, during the final ceremonies to honor the illustrious dead, his acknowledg- 
ments are also tendered. 

The Major General Commanding is much indebted to Major General Daniel £. 
Sickles, U. S. A., commanding the Division of Veterans, and to Major-General A/ex- 
ander Shaler,N. G., S. N. Y., commanding the Volunteer Escort, and to Brevet Major- 
General Martin 7. McMahon, commanding the Civic Division, for their efficient aid 
in organizing and directing their respective commands in the march of the funeral 
column from the City Hall to the tomb on Saturday, the 8th instant. 

Similar acknowledgments are tendered to Major-General John C. Rodinson, 
U.S. A., in charge of the retired officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; to 
Commander S. S. Burdett, Commander-in-chief of the ‘‘Grand Army of the Re- 
public”; to General Locke, in charge of the several delegations of the ‘‘ Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States”; to the First Division of the New 
York National Guard, under Major-General Alexander Shaler ; to the Division of the 
New Jersey National Guard, under Major-General 7. W. Plume; to the Second 
Division of the New York National Guard, under Major-General £. Z. Molineux ; 
to the brigades of independent companies and of visiting companies from other 
States, under the command of Colonel David Z. Austen ; to the 1st Regiment of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard, Colonel 7. £. Wiedersheim, commanding ; to the 2d 
Regiment of the National Guard of Connecticut, Colonel W. /. Leavenworth, com- 
manding; to the 1st Regiment of Massachusetts Infantry, under Colonel 4. C. 
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_ Wellington ; to the battalion of four companies of Virginia State Troops, Lieutenant- 
Colonel A/. S. Spottswood, commanding ; and to Gate City Guard, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William M/. Camp, commanding; to Company ‘‘ D,” Ist Min- 
nesota Guard, Captain Sean, commanding; the Union Veteran Corps, District of 
Columbia, Captain S. £. Thomason ; the ist Company Union Veteran Corps, District 
of Columbia, under Captain H. Z. Urel?, and the Capitol City Guards, District of 
Columbia, Captain 7. S. Xelly, commanding ; to the Governor's Foot Guard, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Major 7. C. Kinney, commanding; to the Veteran Zouaves 
(Independent) Brevet Brigadier-General 7. Madison Drake, commanding ; and to the 
22d Independent Company and the Wheeler Post of the Grand Army of the Republic 
of Saratoga, under Colonel George 7. Balch, for their services prior to and pending 
the passage of the funeral train through Saratoga. 

Special mention should be made of the services rendered by the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, and of the skilful handling of his force by 
Superintendent A/urray, on Wednesday the 5th, and on Saturday the 8th, instant. 

The Municipal Authorities of the City of New York, including the Commissioners 
of Parks ; the Department of Public Works, under Commissioner Rollin M/. Squires ; 
and Commissioner of Street Cleaning, /. S. Coleman ; all afforded facilities for the 
ceremonies on Wednesday the 5th, and on Saturday the 8th, instant. 

The marked courtesy extended by the Broadway Surface Railway Company in 
suspending travel on the 8th instant, and the special facilities and gratuitous transpor- 
tation given to visiting organizations of veterans and of troops by other railway 
companies, are acknowledged with thanks. 

This recognition of services rendered would be incomplete without a formal 
acknowledgment by the Major General Commanding, of his obligations to his Staff, 
regular and special, for their assiduous exertions in their respective departments of 
duty. The presence of General Gordon of Georgia, and of General Zee of Virginia, 
among the Aides-de-camps, was especially gratifying. 

Brigadier-General Lloyd Aspinwall, Aid-de-camp, late N. G., S. N. Y., charged 
with routes of march for the funeral procession ; Colonel Alexander J. Perry, 
Assistant Quartermaster -General, U. S. A.; Colonel Roger Jones, Inspector General, 
U. S. A., and Acting Assistant Adjutant-General; Lieutenant-Colonel Henry C. 
Hodges, Deputy Quartermaster-General, U. S. A., in charge of the reception and 
transportation of public personages, and his efficient assistant, Major George L. 
Gillespie, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., and Major Samuel N. Benjamin, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, U. S. A., were all unremitting and untiring in the discharge of 
their staff duties. 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
Major General Commanding. 
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PRIZE_ESSAY—18835. 


I. The following Resolution of Council is published 
for the information of all concerned: 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a Certificate of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY Service 
INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATEs for the best essay on a military topic of current interest; 
the subject to be selected by the Executive Council and the Prize awarded under the following 
conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope to the Secretary 
on or before July 1, 1886. The Essay must be strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt 
some nom de plume and sign the same to the Essay, followed by a figure corresponding with 
the number of pages of MS. ; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside, and 
enclosing full name and address, should accompany the Essay. This envelope to be opened in 
the presence of the Council after the decision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The Prize shall be awarded upon the report of a Board consisting of three suitable 
persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4. The successful Essay to be published in the Journal of the Institution, and the Essay 
deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable mention, be read before the Institution, 
or, at the discretion of the Council, be published. ; 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or sixty pages of the size and style of the 
Journal (exclusive of tables). 


II. The Council on the 6th of June, 1885, resolved that the subject 
for the Prize Essay of 1885 should be— 


“THE ENLISTED SOLDIER.” 


III. Under the caption of “ Zhe Enlisted Soldier,” competitors may 
discuss the details of recruitment, equipment, clothing, quarters, subsis- 
tence, instruction, duties, rewards, punishments, and general treatment 
of the enlisted men of the regular Army of the United States, with sug- 
gestions intended to prevent their desertion, to increase their efficiency, 
and to provide for them upon the expiration of faithful service. 


IV. The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board 
of Award for 1885 are as follows: 


Bvt. Major-General WesLey Merritt, Colonel sth U. S. Cavalry. 
Bvt. Colonel H. W. Ciosson, Lieut.-Col. 5th U. S. Artillery. 
Rev. Joun R. Paxton, D.D., of New York City. 


THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
Governor's IsLanp, N. Y. H., Yune, 1885. 


* All officers of the Army and Professorsat the Military Academy shall be entitled to membership. without 
ballot. =e peyvment of the entrance fee. Ex-officers of the Regular Army of good standing and 
record shall eligible to full membership of the Institution 4y dad/ot of the Executive Council. 

Officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps shall be entitled to membership of the Institution 
without dallot, upon payment of the entrance fee, but shall not be entitled to vote, nor be eligible to office. 

A rsons not mentioned in the preceding sections, of honorable record and good standing, shall be 
eligible to Associate Membership 4y a confirmative vete of two thirds of the members of the -Executive 
Council present at any meeting, provided, however, that the number of these Associate Members shall be 
limited to two hundred. Associate Members shall be entitled to all the benefits of the Institution, including & 
share in its public discussions, but no Associate Member shall be entitled to vote or be eligible to office. 

(Extract from By-Laws.) 
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CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEUM. 


Extract from the Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council of THE MILITARY 
Service INSTITUTION, held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., June 6, 1885. 

General James B. Fry, Vice President, in the Chair. 

* * * * * * 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

** Inasmuch as the Catalogue of the Museum as printed, has been prepared almost 
entirely by the energy and public spirit of General Rodenbough, both in obtaining the 
illustrations and collecting the funds, with the knowledge and co-operation of the 
Committe on Finance and the Museum Committee, and as this work has been done 
without expense to the Institution, but with great benefit to it, the Council authorizes 
and directs that the remaining copies of this edition be placed at the disposal of Gen- 
eral Rodenbough, Secretary of the Institution, for such distribution as he may see fit.” 

* * * * 
James B. Fry, 
Attest : Chairman. 
A. W. VocpEs, 
Treasurer. 


MEMORANDUM.—In accordance with the above, a copy of the Catalogue will be 
deposited in each Post Library and important Public Library throughout the country. 
A few copies may be purchased of the Treasurer for the benefit of the Institution. 

THEO. F, RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 


Osituary.—At No. 282 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, August 28, 1885, FIDELIA 
BurcHArD, wife of Captain R. M. Potter, U.S.A., in the sixty-first year of her age. 
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MILITARY MONOGRAPHS. 


ISSUED BY THE MILITARY SERVICE IN. 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 1.—OUR SEA-COAST DEFENCES. By Lieut. 
Eugene S. Griffin, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. Illustrated bya 
chart of New York Harbor, drawn for the work. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


“ A startling document . . .”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“A very complete and learned review . . . well worth reading and very serious con- 
sideration.” —Boston Gazette. 

““A succinct and mathematical demonstration that we have, practically, no sea-coast de- 

« ."—Phila, Znguirer. 

* Strong arguments in favor of sea-coast fortifications and suggestions as to how our impor- 
tant harbors should be provided withthem . . ."’—Boston Advertiser. 

“ The best exposition which has yet been made of the defenceless condition of our coasts, and 
its arguments appeal to all San Franciscans . . .’’—San Francisco Chronicie. 

** Lieut. Griffin writes forcibly and we think truly . . . he is startling in his list of war- 
vessels available for use against us.’’—Hartford Post. 

“ If the coming numbers of the ‘ Military Monographs’ are as valuable as this—they cannot 
be as timely, for such events as the recent expression of a Chilian desire to loot San Francisco are 
as uncommon as they are amusing—they cannot fail to have a wide circulation . . .”"—San 
Francisco A rgonant. 

“ Lieut. Griffin has prepared a table showing all the items of expenditure for harbor defences, 
and, in parallel columns, the total value of destructibie property to be protected by them, and the 
ratio of cost of defence, which is—in Portland .136; in ston .o17; in New York .0o7; in Phila- 
delphia .oo4; in Baltimore .cog ; in New Orleans .036; in San Francisco .o82; in Newport .114; 
a total of .o13—that is, thirteen hundredths of one per cent., or, in figures, an outlay of less than 
$50,000,000 for forts and armaments to protect four and a half billions of destructible property in 
these eight ports. . . . A formidable list of foreign-armored ships available for offensive 
against the U.S.is given. . . . Such a lecture ought not to be without its effect on 

¢ people ot this country, and through them on their Congress. It is not enough to train our 
soldiers at West Point and our sailors at Annapolis, and then to turn a deaf ear to their arguments 
and illustrations in support of a more liberal expenditure of — money for the defence of our 
sea-coast. . . . THe Mitirary Service Ixsritvrion fully justifies its right to the respect of 
civilians, by thus securing for one of its members a tuil hearing on a subject in which he speaks 
with authority.”—-Philadelphia Public Ledger (editorial). 


No. 2.—KILLED BY A BROTHER SOLDIER. A 
Chapter in the History of the War. By Gen. Yames B. Fry, 
U.S.A. This is a graphic and authentic account of the cir- 
cumstances attending the killing of Major-Gen. William Nelson, 
U. S. V., by Brig.-Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, U. S. V. 


Published for the Institution by G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New 
York and London, and for sale by booksellers generally. 


Mailed, postpaid, at 25 cents per copy. 
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THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
DECEMBER, 1885. NO. XXIV. 


[PRIZE ESSAY] 


THE NECESSITY FOR CLOSER RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE, AND 
THE BEST METHOD TO ACCOMPLISH THE 
RESULT. 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE F. PRICE, U.S.A., 


FirtH CAVALRY. 


In order intelligently to discuss the subject under considera- 
tion there should be an inquiry into, and ascertaining of, the 
present relations between the army and the people. 


THE PRESENT RELATIONS. 


The army exists by the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the delegates of the people in convention 
assembled, when providing for the common defence, conferred 
upon Congress the sole power to declare war; to raise and sup- 
port armies—but prohibiting the appropriation of money to that 
use for a longer term than two years; to make the rules for the 
government and regulation of the land forces; to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers, but investing the President with the command-in-chief of 
the army and militia of the several States whenever called into 
the actual service of the United States. 

These delegates of, and from, the people, and justly jealous of 
the privileges of freemen, declared that the right of the people to 
‘keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. Why? Because a 
well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of a free State; 
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at the same time the delegates placed in the Constitution the dec. 
laration that no soldiers shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without. the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. These provisions of the Con- 
stitution are due to the fact that the king of Great Britain had 
insisted upon keeping in the colonies, in time of peace, standing 
armies without the consent of the Legislatures; because he 
affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power; and because he persisted in quartering large 
bodies of troops upon the people, not only without their consent, 
but against their respectful remonstrances. 

The act of Congress of June 18, 1878, prohibits the employ- 
ment of any part of the army as a posse comitatus, or otherwise, 
for the purpose of executing the laws, except in cases and under 
circumstances when such employment of said force may be 
expressly authorized by the Constitution, or by act of Congress; 
any person wilfully violating this law shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punishable by a 
fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, or imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
if so adjudged. 

The United States are required by the Constitution to protect 
each State against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence ; but the army can only be employed to 
_ protect a State from invasion or domestic violence by the order of 
the President, made upon the application of the Legislature, or of 
the Executive when the Legislature cannot be convened. When 
the Legislature of a State is in session or can be legally assembled 
at once, it is not lawful for the President to employ the army or 
any part of it on the application of the Governor of the State, 
neither can the army in the event of civil disorders or domestic 
violence legally take any action till ordered to do so by the Presi- 
dent ; in cases of civil disturbances and violations of the laws of the 
State, an army officer may not employ his command to suppress 
the first, or correct the second, without incurring a personal respon- 
sibility which his commission and official character cannot pro- 
tect; in the absence of orders he cannot even parade his troops 
for the sole purpose of exercising a moral effect, because it is 
claimed that such action would ignore the constitutional rights of 
the State, and thus compromise the General Government in its 
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relations with the several States of the Union; neither can army 
officers keep or have under their control or authority any troops 
at the places where any general or special elections are held in 
any State, unless it be necessary to repel the armed enemies of 
the United States, or to keep the peace at the polls ; army officers 
are also forbidden, under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, to 
interfere in any manner with the freedom of any election or with 
the exercise of the free right of suffrage in any State. 

It therefore follows that a military commander cannot have 
any authority, except upon the order of the President, to assist 
the Governor of a State with the troops under his command to 
make arrests, or even for the laudable purpose of reéstablishing 
law and order ; but the instant that any part of the army is called 
into State service under the provisions of the Constitution, it is 
under the command of the President, and that command cannot 
legally be transposed to the Governor, nor can the troops be 
placed under the orders or disposition of the Governor ; all powers 
and rights of command are vested in the President and in the 
military officers who may be acting under his orders. 

A few exceptions to the foregoing general conditions may be 
named, as follows: 

The commissioners appointed under the provisions of the Civil 
Rights bill, by the circuit and territorial courts, have authority to 
call to their assistance such part of the land forces of the United 
States as may be necessary to the performance of the duty with 
which they are charged, 7. ¢., to prevent conspiracies against the 
elective franchise of any citizen who is entitled to vote; it is also 
lawful for the President, or such person as he may empower for 
that purpose, to employ such part of the army as may be neces- 
sary to aid in the execution of judicial process issued under any 
of the provisions of the Civil Rights bill, or as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation, and enforce the execution of the same. 

The President may employ the army in the Indian country to 
apprehend persons who may be there in violation of existing 
statutes, and deliver them to the civil authority of the territory 
or judicial district in which such persons were found, for examina- 
tion in due course of law; in the examination and seizure of 
contraband merchandise; to prevent the introduction of persons 
and property into the Indian country contrary to law ;—at this 
writing a part of the army has been successfully employed in 
removing unauthorized persons from Oklahoma and other places 
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in the Indian Territory ;—to destroy and break up any distillery 
for the manufacture of ardent spirits that may be established in 
the Indian country; but any person apprehended by military 
authority shall not be detained longer than five days after the 
arrest and before removal to the custody of the civil authority. 
The army may also be employed under the orders of the Presi- 
dent to arrest Indians who are credibly accused of committing 
any crimes, offences, or misdemeanors ; to arrest all other persons 
who may have committed crimes or offences within any State or 
territory, and who have fled into the Indian country ; in prevent- 
ing or ending hostilities between any of the Indian tribes; to 
prevent trespass upon the public lands, and to compel all persons 
to remove therefrom unless opened for settlement by proper au- 
thority. 

Commanding officers of forts and stations on the sea-coast are 
required faithfully to aid in the execution of the quarantines, 
health laws, and other restraints that may be established by any 
State, according to their respective powers and within their re- 
spective precincts, as they shall be directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Whenever any person is delivered by a foreign government to 
an agent of the United States, under a warrant of extradition, to 
answer for any crime of which the person is duly accused, the 
President has the power to employ such part of the army as may 
be necessary to secure the safe-keeping and protection of the 
accused till the conclusion of the trial for the crimes or offences 
specified in the warrant of extradition. 

The President, or such person as he shall empower for that 
purpose, may employ such part of the army as shall be necessary 
to maintain the neutrality of the government between foreign bel- 
ligerent powers, and prevent the equipping of their war vessels in 
any of the waters of the United States, and to compel the restora- 
tion of any vessel that may be captured within the jurisdiction or 
protection of the government ; also to compel vessels of beiliger- 
ent powers to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States 
in all cases in which by the laws of nations or existing treaties 
such vessels ought not to remain in the waters of the United 
States. 

Whenever any unlawful obstructions, assemblages of persons, 
or rebellions arise against the authority of the United States, and 
it seems impracticable, in the judgment of the President, to 
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enforce, by the usual course of proceedings, the national laws 
within any State or Territory, he is empowered to employ such 
part of the army as he may deem necessary to enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws, or to suppress rebellion in whatever State or 
Territory where the laws of the country may be forcibly ob- 
structed,—first, commanding by proclamation that the insurgents 
shall disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes 
within a reasonable time. 

But, while army officers are prohibited from using the troops 
under their command to aid the civil authorities as a posse comita- 
tus, or in execution of the laws, except in the cases herein before 
stated, and while an application for the use of troops must be for- 
warded, if time and circumstances will admit of the delay, with 
a statement covering all material facts for the information of the 
President, they may, in case of a sudden invasion, an insurrection, 
or a riot threatening the destruction of public property, or in 
cases of attempted or threatened robbery or interruption of the 
mails, or other equal emergency, if in their judgment a necessity 
exists, take such necessary action before receiving instructions 
from the President as the circumstances and the law under which 
they are acting may justify. In all such cases army officers are 
required promptly to report their action and the reasons therefore 
to the Adjutant-General of the army for the information of the 
President. 

It is held by the civil courts that an officer or enlisted man 
does not cease to be a citizen when he enters the military service 
of the United States. The common law says that any person has 
the right to arrest an affrayer and stop a breach of the peace; it 

herefore follows that any officer or enlisted man is lawfully 
authorized to arrest an affrayer and stop a breach of the peace 
that may be committed in his presence. 

When making rules for the government and regulation of the 
army, Congress established, among other disciplinary methods, a 
system of courts-martial which is distinctly separate and apart from 
the general judiciary system of the United States. These courts 
are created by military orders; the members are duly sworn to try 
and determine according to evidence, and if doubts should arise not 
explained by the articles of war, they are then to decide the issue 
according to their conscience, the best of their understanding, and 
the custom of war in like cases; the members are also sworn not 
to divulge the sentence of the court till it shall be published by 
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proper authority, nor disclose or discover the vote or opinion 
of any particular member of the court, unless required to give evi- 
dence thereof, as a witness, by a court of justice in a due course of 
law. There is not an instance on record where the members of an 
army court-martial have been called upon to disclose their votes by 
a court of justice in a due course of law.* 

An inquiry may properly be made here touching the use of the 
word “conscience ” in connection with this subject. Have all intel- 
ligent men the same conscience, the same religious views and sen- 
timents, the same moral faculty, the same sense of right and 
wrong? That which one member of a court-martial may con- 
demn according to his conscience, another equally well-informed 
member, entertaining the same religious views and having the 
same moral sense of right and wrong, may approve according to 
his conscience. To try according to understanding is sound law; 
no more than this can be asked of any juror, but how is the mcas- 
ure of value to be ascertained of the words “ according to the cus- 
tom of war in like cases’’? The custom of war may be tersely 
stated to be a law or right, not written, and frequent repetition of 
the same act, established by usage, not mandatory, but resting en- 
tirely for authority upon a common or general consent ; there is 
no written law or regulation defining the custom of war. Where 
is the military commander who will recognize the custom of war 
as against his judgment? And suppose, for illustration, that never 
before had a like case been on trial, in what manner could the 
custom of war enter into the deliberations of the understanding 
to assist the true procedure of conscience to arrive at a conclusion 
and declare a verdict ? 

The military commander who convenes a court-martial, or the 
officer commanding for the time being, reviews the proceedings, 
findings, and sentence; and, except in certain cases where the 
sentences are death or dismissal, he approves, disapproves, or 
mitigates, as his judgment may determine. Decisions thus 
reached are declared by the Supreme Court of the United States 
not reviewable by that court, or by any other Federal or State 
court. The approved and duly promulgated findings and sen- 
tence of a court-martial are, therefore, more binding than the 
verdict and sentence of a civil or criminal court, because (however 
unjust the rule may seem to be) there is no appeal provided 


* There is a case on record where the members of a naval court-martial were required to do 
so by a State court in Pennsylvania. 
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against the decision of a court-martial after (or before, for that 
matter) its approved findings and sentence have been published in 
general orders. The findings and sentence cannot be appealed to, 
set aside, or reviewed by any court of the United States, or of 
any State. No matter how grievously the court and reviewing 
authority may have erred in judgment, there is absolutely no 
remedy for the unfortunate person who may have suffered by 
their mistaken, perhaps unjust, decision, except an appeal to the 
pardoning power to remit the sentence, or if it has been carried 
into effect, an application to Congress for remedial legislation. 
This system, which has been made a part of the republican 
government of the United States, is only a reproduction of the 
inflexible and inexorable military rule of monarchical despotisms, 
where autocracy, not democracy, governs the state. 

It is observed that the Judge Advocate-General’s Department 
has ruled that the words “a court of justice” in the oath taken 
by the members of a court-martial are deemed to mean a civil or 
criminal court of the United States, or of a State, and do not 
include a court-martial. This reads like a covert sarcasm upon the 
method of procedure that characterizes American courts-martial. 
If they are not courts of justice upon a fair construction of the 
law (and there are many thoughtful persons who think they are 
not, because a peremptory challenge is not allowed, as is the rule 
in civil and criminal courts; because the challenge for cause is 
decided by the remaining members, each of whom may in turn be 
challenged by the accused, or the judge-advocate; and because 
the ruling has been made that false swearing before a court- 
martial is not perjury at common law), the question naturally 
arises, should not the existing method of procedure be changed, 
so that it would be brought into harmony with the enlightened 
jurisprudence of the age; that a given number of peremptory 
challenges be allowed; that the person on trial shall have the 
right to remain in court with the judge-advocate during a closed 
session, for obvious reasons, or that the judge-advocate shall be 
excluded from a closed session, as the accused is now ;—what a 
travesty upon the administration of justice that the government 
shall have the privilege to address arguments to the members of 
a court-martial during a closed session, from which the person on 
trial is excluded !—that the findings and sentence be announced 
when made, as verdicts and sentences are announced in civil and 
criminal courts, thus affording the accused an opportunity to 
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submit an appeal or argument to the reviewing authority be. 
fore confirmation and publication establish the inexorable rule 
that the road leacing to justice is barred forever; and, finally, the 
law should’ provide courts of appeal for all cases, when desired, 
where the sentences are death or dismissal from the service. 
Officers of the army cannot sit on courts-martial to try officers 
and enlisted men of other forces, except as provided in the 78th 
Article of War; but officers of the marines, detached for service 
with the army, by order of the President, and volunteer officers, 
may be associated with regular officers for the trial of all offenders 
belonging to the army, or to forces of the marine corps when 
detached and serving with the army. The existing rule is that a 
court-martial composed entirely of volunteer officers has the right 
to try an officer or enlisted man of the army, and that volunteer 
officers may be associated with regular officers for the trial of any 
offender belonging to the army ; but a court-martial, composed in 
whole or part of regular officers, cannot try an officer or enlisted 
man of volunteers, unless the regular officers are sitting as mem. 
bers of the court by virtue of volunteer commissions held by 
them, having been duly detailed members of the court as volun- 
teer officers only, no reference being made in the convening 
order, in any manner, to their status as officers of the regular army. 
Thus, when the civilian becomes a soldier to meet a pressing 
danger or temporary emergency, he is safely guarded against trial 
before a court-martial composed, in whole or part, of regular 
officers as such, whose ideas of discipline, acquired by years of 
service, might lead to a more severe punishment for an offence 
against good order than the offender's fellow-voluntecr soldiers 
might direct. The volunteer soldier is to be tried by his every-day 
associates, so far as it may be possible to do so—not by officers 
who have been educated to hold soldierly views of the best 
methods whereby good order and discipline may be maintained 
among large bodies of armed men. On the other hand, the vol- 
unteer officers, only a week or a month removed from their farms, 
work-shops, offices, and stores, and invested with the insignias of 
military rank and authority, but having no knowledge of military 
law, rules, and regulations, may be assembled as a court-martial 
to try a regular officer for his commission, possibly for his life. 
The provisions of the 6oth Article of War, which declares, “ If 
any person, being guilty of any of the offences aforesaid while in 
the military service of the United States, receives his discharge 
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or is dismissed from the service, he shall continue to be liable to 
be arrested and held for trial and sentence by a court-martial in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if he had not received 
such discharge nor been dismissed,” would probably be declared 
unconstitutional if presented for a decision to the Supreme Court, 
or any other court, of the United States. Any guilty person 
would unquestionably be liable to arrest and trial by a civil pro- 
cess, subject to the statutes of limitation, if any governed the 
case ; but an order to try a civilian in time of peace by a military 
court, after his discharge or dismissal from the service, for offences 
committed while in said service, would not find any favor with 
the people, and it is not probable that such a proceeding would be 
proposed or seriously entertained, much less attempted to be 
carried into effect, by the military authorities. Civilian employés 
in any of the departments of the army are not held amenable to 
military law in time of peace; the rule is to discharge offenders 
from employment, and if a crime has been committed to try the 
case in a criminal court. When the army is in the field, civilian 
employés, retainers to the camp, and all persons serving with the 
army, may be held to trial by courts-martial under the 63d Article 
of War, during the status delli only, for any offences that they may 
commit; but it is not often that this jurisdiction is exercised, 
expulsion from the lines being the punishment usually imposed.* 

The President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoints and commissions all officers of the army; but, 
without orders from competent authority, an officer cannot put 
himself on duty by virtue of his commission only. Before the 
War of the Rebellion the President had the right to dismiss any 
officer from the military service by an executive order; now the 
law provides that no officer shall be discharged or dismissed from 
the military service during time of peace except in pursuance of 
the sentence of a court-martial, or in mitigation thereof, which 
must be approved by the President. The power of appointment 
was always, from 1789 to 1866, associated with the right to dis- 
miss; both were recognized as duly vested in the Executive. 
Hence the wording of all commissions, which remains unchanged 
to the present writing, viz.: “this commission to continue in force 
during the pleasure of the President of the United States for the 


* Since this branch of the inquiry was written, the Committee on Judiciary has been instructed 
to inquire into and report to the United States Senate whether legislation is required, and if so, in 
what regard, relative to the appointments of court-martial, and the regulations, proceedings, and 
practice in trials before such courts in time of peace. 
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time being.” The act of Congress of July 13, 1866, deprives the 
President of the power of removal or dismissal from the military 
service during time of peace only. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States has affirmed, in a recently handed-down decision, 
that the President may nominate a person to a military office that 
is already in possession of an officer, who may be occupying the 
same either by promotion in regular order, or by appointment to 
an original vacancy, and if the Senate advises and consents 
thereto, the person thus nominated may be commissioned to the 
military office aforesaid, and the officer who was in possession is 
thereby removed. This decision at first thought may seem to be 
unjust—but is it so? Would it not be quite absurd to maintain 
that an appointee of the nominating and confirming powers of 
the government, being once in commission, is always to remain 
superior to the powers that made him a military officer? The 
course of all human affairs is directed by general laws, and an 
unlimited tenure cannot be viewed from any standing-place of 
dispassionate observation as an inseparable incident of military 
office. The powers to appoint and confirm must necessarily be 
associated with the right to remove. It will be borne in mind, 
however, that the President can only remove a military officer in 
time of peace by the appointment of another person to his office, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The private 
soldiers, who are enlisted to serve five years, may be sooner dis- 
charged by proper authority. The law fixes the whole number of 
these not to exceed twenty-five thousand. No person questions 
the constitutional right of Congress to reduce this force and dis- 
charge a proportionate number of officers, as was done in 1869, or 
to disband the entire army, if such policy seemed to be advisable. 
So, if Congress and the Executive possess the constitutional 
right to disband a part or all of the army, add to or take from, 
who may successfully maintain that the nominating and confirm- 
ing powers of the government, as vested by law in the President 
and the Senate, cannot by their joint action remove a military 
officer in the manner already indicated, if such a proceeding 
should seem to be necessary ? 

Deserters from the military service, both officers and enlisted 
men, are deemed to have voluntarily relinquished and forfeited 
their rights to citizenship as well as their right to became citizens. 
Deserters are declared to be forever incapable of holding any 
office of trust or profit under the United States, or of exercising 
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any rights of citizenship thereof. A deserter in time of war, if 
caught, is liable to suffer death; in time of peace any punish- 
ment, except death or branding, which a court-martial may 
direct. This law is, however, more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. It rarely happens that an offered vote at a poll 
is challenged on the ground that the man offering the vote isa 
deserter from the army, chiefly because any deserter can conceal 
his identity as such by making his home in a neighborhood 
remote from his place of enlistment, and where his past life is 
unknown. Occasionally, however, voters are challenged on this 
ground; when proved the challenges are always sustained and 
the votes refused. Deserters are also liable to arrest and trial at 
any time, as the crime of desertion is a continuing offence. The 
country west of the Missouri River is the Mecca for deserters, 
many of whom enlist for the sole purpose of getting government 
transportation to that region. Many citizens in the absence of 
correct information receive the impression that these men desert 
because they are badly treated by their officers, when the truth is, 
there cannot be found an honorably discharged soldier who will 
hesitate to acknowledge good treatment during his term of enlist- 
ment, and that he carried with him, upon his return to civil pur- 
suits, the good-will and friendship of the officers with whom, and 
under whose command, he had served. Military discipline im- 
proves most men, develops their individuality, and teaches the 
necessity of recognizing rightful authority in all the relations of 
life, especially so in governmental affairs. An honorably discharged 
soldier never degenerates into a bummer oratramp. He isalways 
found on the side of law and order, a good citizen, and a safe 
member of society. 

The pay of an officer or enlisted man cannot be attached for 
debt ; nor can an enlisted man be arrested on mesne process ; 
neither can he be taken or charged in execution for any debt 
unless it was contracted before his enlistment and amounted to 
not less than twenty dollars when first contracted. These wise 
provisions of law avoid possibly unpleasant relations between 
civilian traders and soldiers, the general rule being—“ pay as you 
buy.” An officer is not, however, exempted from an arrest for 
debt in any case where such a proceeding would be legally author- 
ized. It may be here added that bail is unknown to military law, 
is not recognized by courts-martial, and is never granted by 
United States courts in the trial of military cases. 
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Army officers are not permitted to accept any form of remun- 
eration, or decoration, from foreign powers for any services that 
they may render; nor can they legally be granted leaves of 
absence for the purpose of entering any foreign service. The 
law clearly determines that the services of all officers must be 
rendered to the United States; any departures therefrom must 
first receive the sanction of Congress. The resignations of offi- 
cers during times of peace are usually accepted, except when 
tendered for the purpose of avoiding trials upon serious charges, 
and thus, perhaps, defeating the ends of justice; but if the 
powers claimed in the 60th Article of War, already discussed, are 
constitutional, the right is reserved to try and punish by courts- 
martial after the officers are out of the service. In time of war, 
however, the President may refuse to accept resignations when, 
in his judgment, such action might cause injury to the public 
service; in any case a resignation will not take effect till the offi- 
cer tendering the same has been duly notified by proper authority 
of its acceptance ; till then the officer is subject to all military 
duties, and is entitled to the pay and allowances of the grade in 
which he is serving. The resignation of an officer being accepted, 
he is thereby removed from military service; the revocation of an 
order accepting the resignation of an officer, or of an order dis- 
charging or dismissing him from the service, cannot legally restore 
him to the status held before the Executive order was issued; the 
ex-officer can only re-enter the service by a nomination to, and 
confirmation by, the Senate. 

The provision of the Constitution, that “no person shall be 
subjected for the same offence <o be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb,” and the declaration of the 102d Article of War, that “ no 
person shall be tried twice for the same offence,” are construed, so 
far as they relate to the army, to mean only “to be twice put in 
jeopardy,” or “be tried twice” by a court-martial or by a civil 
court, as the case may be. Officers and enlisted men are held 
amenable to both jurisdictions for the same offence—to the civil 
court for the civil relation, and to the court-martial for the mili- 
tary relation ; that is, neither an acquittal nor a conviction by a 
civil court will bar a trial for the same offence by a court-martial, 
and vice versa. All persons in the military service, either by com- 
mission or enlistment, are therefore liable to a double amenabil- 
ity. Whenever any officer or enlisted man is duly charged with — 
a capital crime, or an offence against the property or person of 
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any citizen which is punishable by law, the officer in whose com- 
mand the accused may be serving is required, except in time of 
war, to deliver the accused, upon due warrant presented, to the. 
civil authority ; if the officer shall refuse or wilfully neglect to 
discharge this duty, the law declares that “ he shall be dismissed 
from the service.” 

It has been held by competent authority, in view of the sub- 
ordination of the military to the civil power, that the civil juris- 
diction is to be first entertained, notwithstanding the general rule 
that the jurisdiction which is first established is allowed to have 
precedence over the other; but it seldom occurs that courts- 
martial are convened, in time of peace, to try capital crimes or 
offences against the property, or persons of citizens; such cases 
are almost invariably turned over to the civil courts for trial and 
punishment. 

All officers who may become disabled by wounds or disease 
in the line of duty may be retired from active military service. 
Under certain conditions—age, and length of service—the law is 
mandatory that officers must be placed on the retired list ; they 
may be retired upon their own applications after completing 
shorter terms of service. Those who become disabled by im- 
prudence, vicious habits, or otherwise, not in the line of duty, may 
be wholly retired, in which case their names are dropped from the 
army rolls, and they have the same status as ex-officers whose 
resignations have been accepted or who have been discharged or 
dismissed ; they can only re-enter the service by a new appoint- 
ment .to, and confirmation by, the Senate. Only commissioned 
officers on the active list may be ordered before retiring boards 
and placed on the retired list, except in special cases that may be 
directed by Congress. In all cases, however, the President must 
approve the act of Congress, also the proceedings of retiring 
boards, and the written applications of the officers, before retire- 
ments from active service may take effect. The Supreme Court 
of the United States recently decided in “the longevity cases” 
that the retired list is as much a part of the army as the active 
list ; that the officers thereon may be called into active service at 
any time, and required to perform such duties as they, severally, 
may be mentally and physically able to discharge. But in general, 
retired officers are relieved from all active military service, and 
permitted to live where they may elect, engage in any lawful 
business, or hold any State, county, or municipal office. Officers 
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on the active list have no choice of residence, and are forbidden, 
under penalty of instantly vacating their commissions, to hold 
any elective or appointive civil office. The Attorney-General of 
the United States has ruled that the general commanding the 
army cannot discharge the duties of the Secretary of War, without 
thereby vacating his commision, but recent practice seems to 
permit that officer to serve as acting Secretary of War during a 
temporary emergency. This prohibitive law does not apply to 
enlisted men, and cases are on record where they have served as 
postmasters at frontier stations. Efforts that deserve success are 
now making in Congress to create a retired list for enlisted men 
who have served, or who may hereafter serve, thirty or more 
years.* 

There are other existing relations between the army and the 
people that are of less general interest than those just reviewed. 
This is so, chiefly because they have been established for the 
special benefit of those who may be in the military service for 
the time being. Of these may be named: the pay of the army, 
which is good, except the pay allowed to non-commissioned offi- 
cers of all grades in the line, which should be increased ; the 
quantity and quality of the component parts of the ration as 
now authorized, which are abundant and excellent ;—in spite of all 
assertions to the contrary, as are at times given to the public 
through newspapers, chiefly by chronic grumblers, malingerers, 
and members of the guard-house clique, there is not an army in 
the world that enjoys a greater abundance of palatable and whole- 
some food than the army of the United States ;—the quarters and 
barracks for officers and enlisted men, which, except at a few 
choice stations, can scarcely be classed better than fair, but this 
is due more to the constant changing of the location of posts to 
meet the requirements of an advancing and aggressive emigration, 
than to any intentional parsimony on the part of Congress ;—prob- 
ably in due time, after the country west of the Missouri River has 
become well settled, and permanent posts are established at strategic 
places, the quarters and barracks will doubtless bear a favorable 
comparison with those of any foreign power ;—the clothing, which 
has been greatly improved in quality and durability since the 
War of the Rebellion ; and the hospitals and medical attendance 
which seem to be nearly, if not quite, perfect. 


* Since this paragraph was written the bill to create a retired list for enlisted men has become 
a law. 
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This résumé not only presents the most conspicuous of the 
existing relations between the army and the people, but it illus- 
trates the subordination of the military to the civil authority, and _ 
shows how deferential is this armed power to the laws of the re- 
public, justifying the confidence of the people, who in time of 
national peril accept martial law, and the suspension of the great 
civil writ of habeas corpus, when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require such extreme measure, and cheer- 
fully submit to the deprivation of personal liberty of action. Re- 
spect for the civil authority is the duty of all citizens who recog- 
nize the truth of the aphorism, that “there is no law without 
liberty, and there can be no liberty without law”; and as the 
objects of the military service are of national importance, it is de- 
sirable that kindly relations shall exist, at all times, between 
soldiers and other citizens, as American soldiers are not less citi- 
zens because they are serving in the army. They are from the 
people, and when discharged from the service they return to the 
people. 

THE NECESSITY FOR CLOSER RELATIONS. 


While the existing relations between the army and the people 
are as pleasant as can reasonably be expected, there should be a 
closer personal relation and freer intercourse between the two, 
because as the years come and go the country grows away from 
the memories of the cost in life and treasure of the struggle to 
maintain the union of the States, and the present generation can 
scarcely be expected to fully realize and understand the necessity 
for keeping an efficient regular force, of sufficient numbers, that 
may be made instantly available in time of invasion, domestic 
violence, or rebellion against the government, and to which the 
militia and volunteers may rally. The people have always been 
jealous of standing armies, and probably always will be, because 
the theory is that during time of peace soldiers are unnecessary, 
that when dangers threaten the country it will be soon enough to 
organize for defence, and when a call is made there will promptly 
respond from the body of the people a sufficient number of vol- 
unteers to resist and defeat the enemy. But experience has 
proved that whenever armies have been thus raised, the essential 
details of instruction, organization, and discipline were always 
lacking, and that these were only acquired afte~ months of patient 
study and drill, during which period camp diseases usually killed 
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a greater number of the willing patriots than did the bullets of 
the enemy. 

It seems to have become the settled policy of the United 
States, only to be put aside by a great national catastrophe, to 
maintain an army of only twenty-five thousand,—an enlisted man 
for each twenty-two hundred of the population, and to each one 
hundred and forty square miles, which force during time of peace 
is seemingly destined to become a school of instruction, with per. 
haps occasional autumn manceuvres; in truth, the army is now 
more often named a national police than any thing else. So 
small an army must of necessity, in the event of insurrection, in- 
vasion, or foreign war in the future, as in the past, be supple. 
mented by the militia and volunteers,—the two physical forces 
upon which the country must mainly rely. This being, briefly 
stated, the present condition of military affairs, the paramount 
duty of the army is to assist in every possible way to create a 
militia that will be a reliable and aggressive element of national 
strength whenever they may be called into active service. 

At the present time the advocates of a reasonably large army 
find little favor with a majority of the people, because of the the- 
ory just stated, as well as the popular sentiment which demands 
the greatest degree of personal liberty of action that is consistent 
with public safety, and which views with latent hostility any 
reasonably large force that may be controlled by the Executive. 
And yet this government, that may be changed quadrennially, 
derives all its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

The Kentucky resolutions of 1798, which were drafted by 
Mr. Jefferson, held, with some modification of his views, that the 
States were one party to the compact of national union, and the 
general government was the other; that each party had “an 
equal right to judge for itself as well of infractions as of the 
mode and measure of redress.” <A year later Kentucky adopted 
a second set of resolutions, with which, however, Mr. Jefferson 
had nothing to do, declaring that a State had the right to secure 
redress by nullifying any act of Congress that might be objection- 
able to the people thereof ; this was following to a logical conclu- 
sion the theories of the resolutions of 1798, which was easy to do 
for those who were influenced by Mr. Jefferson's line of argu- 
ment. The Virginia resolutions of 1798, of which Mr. Madison 
was the author, affirmed the same general political sentiments, 
against which seven other States, by resolutions, speedily entered 
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their solemn protests. What were the results? The theories of 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions were almost fatally applied 
in, New England about 1812; and years later certain Southern 
States forced a practical application of these theories upon the 
country, at a cost of nearly three hundred thousand human lives 
and billions of dollars, before they were conquered, never again, 
it is devoutly hoped, to be made a political issue in this nation, 
which had then, as it has now, a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. But what safeguard has the country 
against another attempt to establish these theories, if a sufficient 
number of conspirators wishing to do so should find the govern- 
ment unprepared for resistance, being without an adequate force 
to assert rightful authority, as was its condition in 1861? 

General Jackson was disposed to go to the other extreme of 
the argument. He believed in an unrestricted Executive power 
when called upon to meet an emergency; he removed deposits 
from the United States Bank, and threatened to hang nullifiers if 
they attempted to carry into effect their proposed undertaking. 
He was doubtless at heart more in favor of an autocracy than any 
other form of government. 

Mr. Hamilton, however, held to the true theory of a safe 
government, that it must be strong enough—sufficiently cen- 
tralized—to enforce obedience to the laws and maintain its politi- 
cal existence by the civil process and the posse. But, these 
failing, what then ? Need the answer be written: “ u/tima ratio 
regu” ? 

There is not now a responsible political party that is willing 
to repeal any of the important laws of the past twenty years that 
are intended to make this government strong enough to maintain 
itself. There is not to-day any responsible social element in the 
country that wishes, in the light of current events, to weaken, by 
legislation, any of the safeguards of law and order now in exist- 
ence; chiefly because, among other cogent reasons, the privilege 
of general suffrage, which is a distinctively peculiar growth of the 
United States, has been advanced from time to time, for various 
reasons, from the limited suffrage that was in use during the early 
years of the republic, and which was based largely upon a 
property qualification, till now the criminal and ignorant classes 
are as powerful, man for man, at the polls as are the law-abiding 
and intelligent classes. The misguided voting of the former may 
threaten the public safety—perhaps jeopardize the existence of 
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the nation. Would it not be better, therefore, if the country 
had an army of sufficient numbers ready to obey the summons 
of rightful authority in case such an emergency should arise ? 
Would it not be better for the people to pay annually the cost of 
such a force, than be without it upon the plea of economy? When 
the constituted authorities fail to protect property from the 
assaults of a mob, they must compensate the owners, and from 
whom is the money drawn to do so ? 

The economic views that are advanced against supporting an 
army are grave mistakes, because they do not represent any 
degree of practical economy, as the money that may be expended 
to support soldiers—as may be expended to support any other 
branch of the government—returns to the people from whom it 
is taken by indirect taxation. On the other hand, a reliable and 
sufficient force protects good citizens from the attempted unlaw- 
ful proceedings of bad citizens, and also protects the bad citizens 
from themselves in spite of their protests to the contrary. 

Civilization restrains all nations in their political relations with 
each other, but when arguments fail to convince, protests to 
protect, or appeals to conciliate, the sword is drawn as the final 
arbiter, and fields of battle become the courts of last resort ; then 
history is made that lives through all the ages of time. While 
human passions and weaknesses in communities, as in individuals, 
are often controlled by reason and argument, they are as often 
restrained by a wholesome fear of the law and the power of 
national unity. Behind these two should always stand, armed and 
ready, the force power of the government, to support the nation 
abroad, and the civil authority at home whenever the posse 
may be exhausted. 

If this people expect to escape bitter humiliation in the event 
of a foreign war, they must be willing to maintain an army of 
sufficient numbers to be at least able to hold an enemy in check 
till the militia and volunteers may be brought into the field. 

The great lesson of the Franco-German war, which has been 
carefully studied by all Europe, has not been learned by the 
United States. While the geographical position of this country 
has afforded in the past some excuse for neglecting the important 
duty of military preparation, it affords but little, if any, excuse 
now. It is no longer so many miles from New York to Halifax or 
Liverpool; but it is three days’ journey to the first, and seven 
days’ journey to the second. If this nation continues to grow in 
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wealth and population, its influence upon other nations of the 
Western hemisphere cannot fail to be largely controlling, perhaps 
antagonizing, the commercial and political interests of foreign 
powers. It is not, therefore, reasonable to conclude, because this 
country has no quarrelsome neighbors, that complications with 
other powers may not arise. France has always been a warlike 
nation, but she was overwhelmed by Germany, which is also a 
military nation, but not markedly warlike. France was defeated 
because she had been content to rest for years upon her reputa- 
tion, the brilliancy of past achievements, and the national belief 
that she could speedily raise and equip an army that would be 
able to overthrow any enemy. So generally did this opinion pre- 
vail throughout Europe and the United States, that only a few 
military students entertained a reasonable belief that Germany 
would defeat France, while it is doubtful if any general of repute 
deemed it within the range of human possibilities that the Ger- 
man army would be able to invest Paris, force the surrender of 
the city, and compel the payment of an immense sum of money. 
Germany had military resources, but she knew that these could 
not win victories without organization; she set herself to the 
duty of preparation for war, and surprised all nations with the 
brilliancy of her victories and the magnitude of her conquests. 
The moral of this lesson is, that the United States ought to give prac- 
tical attention to military affairs, so that they may not be defeated 
because of too great confidence in the prestige of past successes. 
Military knowledge is not bestowed as a gift; it can only be ac- 
quired by careful and constant study. The people seem to for- 
get that only a few, if any, of the rank and file of the National 
and Confederate armies of the War of the Rebellion will be avail- 
able for the next war, no matter how soon it may come. Napo- 
leon truly said that “men grow old rapidly on fields of battle.” 
The rank and file who have survived the war of 1861-65, have 
not now the physical strength to take an active part in another 
great war; their places will be filled by the men of the generation 
that has grown to maturity since that epoch. Is there not great 
danger that this country is now following the unwise policy of 
France—relying too much upon the reputation gained by past 
victories, and the belief that an army can be quickly raised that 
will make a successful defence in the event of war,—to be rudely 
awakened to the stern reality of the situation when it will be too 
late to escape national humiliation. 
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Is it forgotten that in 1814 thirty-five hundred English soldiers 
captured Washington, destroyed the public buildings, and safely 
rejoined their ships? Later, the same force ascended the Potomac 
and destroyed property at Alexandria,—and the country then had 
a population of eight million. What is there to-day in the nature 
of defensive works that could prevent an enterprising enemy 
from repeating this chapter of American history,—and the country 
has now a population of fifty-five million? No heed seems to be 
given by the people to the important improvements that have 
been made in the art and science of war in almost every nation 
except the United States during the past twenty years; nor to the 
progress that the European powers have made during the same 
period in the manufacture of heavy guns and armored ships-of- 

‘war, which is largely due, it is true, to their enforced activity and 
the frequent application’of their military and naval resources on 
land and sea. The brilliant opportunities for improvement which 
the states of Europe have afforded the United States in this 
respect have not been utilized, yet American army officers possess 
practical intelligence, quick apprehension, capacity to receive 
instruction, and ability to impart it, and if given advantage of 
these opportunities they could soon communicate a healthy mili- 
tary education to the militia, who would thus be drawn into 
closer relations with the army, and naturally lead to freer inter- 
course with the people, that would inure to the common benefit. 
The theory of relying almost wholly upon the courage and 
resources of the people, without any previous practical prepara- 
tion, lulls many otherwise thoughtful and prudent citizens into a 
state of confidence, that often finds expression in oratorical 
periods and after-dinner speeches, in the latent powers of re- 
sistance of the country, that only waits for the touch of the 
magic wand of patriotism te leap into being, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, armed and equipped for the defence of the 
nation. But, in order to meet the requirements of stern realities, 
the government ought to have a reasonably large army and navy 
with which to compel respect abroad and enforce obedience at 
home. If, however, the opposing view is to govern the future, 
then it is only a question of time when the country will become 
weak in every thing except unorganized numbers. At this writing 
the defenceless condition of the sea-coast is well known to foreign 
powers, as it is the subject of debate in Congress. Before the im- 
portant sea-coast cities could be prepared for defence, the ships-of- 
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war of any second-rate power appearing in their harbors could 
exact all the tribute that the citizens might be able to pay. 
There is another important domestic question to which 
attention is invited, because it promises in the future to demand 
heroic treatment. When the arable public lands have been 
transferred to private ownership, and the country feels the social 
and political pressure of an overcrowding population, the 
pernicious doctrines of communism will begin to demand recogni- 
tion. Ignorant suffrage and unrestricted emigration are now 
sowing the seeds of future peril. What may the harvest be? 
American statesmen have already recognized the danger (only to 
be laughed at and ridiculed in some quarters), by striving to 
provide free education for the first, to place wholesome restraints 
around the second, and to support an effective army for future 
necessities, no matter how intelligent the electors may now be, or 
how wide the oceans that separate them from foreign lands. As 
guilty persons tremble when they feel the hand of the law upon 
them, so the vicious classes in every community cower before the 
strong arm of military power when it is uplifted in defence of life 
and property, whether against foreign enemies or domestic violence. 
Such a force that can preserve the peace, maintain order, protect 
life and property, inspires freemen with confidence in a republican 
form of government. As a general rule, however, law-abiding 
citizens only care for an army as they need it to protect their 
persons, families, and property. If they do not discern danger to 
either in the near future, they are usually indifferent to the 
subjects of army organization, military preparation, and closer 
relations with the service, except they may have relatives and 
friends belonging to it. Whenever they may trouble themselves 
with an expression of opinion, the chances are they will favor a 
reduction of the force for economic reasons, and this without 
having the slightest ill-feeling or prejudice against either cfficers 
or men. On the other hand, the law-breaking citizens regard the 
army as they do an éfficient police, something to be endured 
only till the force may be reduced in numbers for the purpose of 
impairing its efficiency as much as possible. So the law-abiding 
citizens and the law-breaking citizens, without any mutual 
sympathies, accomplish the same results from their respective 
positions of self-interest, and the army is ground between the 
upper and lower stones of the political grist-mill. : 
Recent events in Europe and America show that dynamite 
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assassins do not hesitate to maim and kill women and children in 
their criminal efforts to overthrow governments that have become 
obnoxious to them. All rights of citizenship should be denied to 
such miscreants in any country, or under any flag; they are the 
enemies of good order, the Ishmaels of the world, and deserve to 
be pursued by retributive justice till they die the ignominious 
death of felons. In due time the progeny of these criminals, if 
they are not restrained, will become the champions of socialism, 
demanding divisions of property, committing assaults upon labor 
and capital that they may eat the bread of idleness, and attempt- 
ing agrarian wars that they may reap where they have not sown. 
If they may succeed, the boasted civil liberty of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations of the earth will be lost in a reign of 
unbridied license and rampant communism. 

The army, that has been the unfaltering pioneer of American 
civilization; that has carried the flag of the republic on more 
than a thousand fields of battle; that has followed the trails of 
the nomads and buffaloes of the West, and located the lines of 
the trans-continental railways; that furnished the first reliable 
maps of the country west of the Ohio River, and from whose 
itineraries were compiled the first correct information of the vast 
region where now are prospering States ;—the army, whose duties 
are yet chiefly found on the lines of sparsely-settled interior 
frontiers, where its relations with the people are quite satisfac- 
tory, but whose great work is only imperfectly understood among 
the communities of the Atlantic sea-board, points to these coming 
foreign and domestic dangers that “cast their shadows before,” 
and earnestly warning the country against the perils that will 
surely follow inattention to the military necessities of the nation, 
seeks in a soldierly spirit a closer personal relation and freer 
intercourse with the people, because the army is, as it always has 
been, loyal to the best and highest interests of the whole country, 
and deserves and should have the active support and cordial 
friendship of all good citizens. 


THE BEST METHOD TO ACCOMPLISH THE RESULT. 


While there may be some differences of opinion relative to 
minor matters connected with the discussion of this subject, it is 
believed that most, if not all, military students in this country 
are agreed that the best method to accomplish a closer relation 
between the army and the people will be found in official and 
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personal relations with the militia, because they occupy the 
middle ground separating the army from the people. To reach 
the people, it is essential to have the codperation of the militia, 
who differ from the army, whose occupation is war, or, in time of 
peace, military duty and preparation for war, in this: that they 
are citizens of the vicinage, liable to military service, who are 
enrolled and organized into companies, battalions, and regiments, 
for instruction and discipline, but who follow their daily voca- 
tions, being only employed in active service during emergencies, 
such as invasion or domestic violence. It has been charged that 
the army is a despotism, knowing no agency but force, and taking 
no account of the intelligence of men. This charge has been so 
often repeated that many persons believe it ex parte. When the 
soldier enlists, and listens to the reading of the Articles of War, he 
is conscious that he has entered a profession that has made more 
history than any other since the morning stars first sang together; 
that he has voluntarily relinquished to rightful authority his 
mental and physical faculties for the period of his service; that 
in this practical age a soldier’s value is chiefly established by his 
general intelligence; and that the uniform he wears honors him, 
as it is the emblem of his allegiance to the nation, which he is 
loyally bound to protect from every peril, and defend against 
every assault, even unto death, if this supreme sacrifice should be 
demanded of him. An army, to have any value whatever, must 
be disciplined to obey lawful orders; the subordinate must yield, 
in the line of duty, his mental and physical faculties to the 
judgment and decision of rightful authority. Officers and men 
give this essential a loyal support and cheerful obedience, and 
only in this sense may the word “ despotism” be applied to the 
United States Army. 

The latest official data show that the militia of the States 
number eighty-seven thousand. There should be a twelve-com- 
pany regiment of infantry, six hundred strong, for each con- 
gressional district and territory. Behind this organized force are 
nearly seven million men, not organized, but who are liable to 
military service. These men represent an abundant personnel— 
a great latent power, which would prove, however, of little value 
in any case of emergency. But a proper enrolment of these men, 
and the organization therefrom of the number of regiments as 
suggested, to be followed by discipline and instruction, without 
seriously interfering with daily vocations, would enable the United 
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States successfully to resist on land the combined attacks of the 
first powers of the earth. All that seems necessary te accomplish 
so desirable a state of military efficiency, is to repeal the present 
obsolete militia law, and substitute therefor a law that will pro- 
vide for the enrolment of all citizens who may be liable to military 
service, leaving to each State the details of organization and in- 
struction of its own militia, as it would not be advisable to 
attempt too great uniformity in State methods at the beginning. 
After the militia had become instructed, they would, of choice, 
adopt army methods, and uniformity would be attained without 
any friction. 

The new law should also provide for the assignment of com. 
panies, battalions, and regiments of the army, as they could be 
spared, to temporary station with the militia when in their 
summer encampments, and thus afford the citizen-soldiers an 
opportunity to become acquainted with army methods. It is 
claimed by many military men of repute, that tactics should be 
revised at least every ten years, to conform them to the changes 
that are constantly making by the production of improved 
weapons of warfare. But whatever system of tactics is in vogue, 
the most valuable instruction is imparted by field manceuvres, 
making use of the physical features of the ground as they are de- 
veloped by the evolutions, thus creating a succession of surprises 
which keep the mind in a state of alertness that is an indispensa- 
ble requisite of a military education. Drills and ceremonies in 
well-appointed armories will produce a pleasing cadence and 
correct alignments when marching in review over asphaltum 
pavements; but as the modern breech-loader has retired these 
from the range of fire and brought to the front the skirmish-line 
of sharp-shooters, a course of practical instruction is more desir- 
able than an ability to appear to the best advantage at brilliant 
pageants. Practical instruction in manceuvres that are required of 
troops when in active service and in the presence of the enemy 
can only be imparted by field exercises, where the example of the 
regulars, who are habitually instructed in the open country, would 
be beneficial te the militia, who would speedily learn by association 
all correct military methods, and upon returning to their homes 
would exhibit in their collective state practical proofs of the 
value of the army, concerning which so little is now known by the 
people who authorize and support it. 

While the army and militia are in summer encampments, the 
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rules and regulations of the service should be adopted for dis- 
ciplinary purposes. The militia should be sworn into the service 
of the United States during the encampments, and held amenable, 
as the regulars, to the discipline that knows no favorites and rec- 
ognizes no authority except that authorized by law and exercised 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

If the army could be thus associated with the militia for tactical 
instruction and other exercises and ceremonies, a close official and 
personal relation would be established with this element of the 
people, that is rarely distinguishable therefrom, except upon gala- 
days; an element that has daily association with all the affairs of 
the community, and which would in due time bring the orderly and 
well-disposed part thereof to regard the army with an increasing 
interest, that would continue to grow till the people generally 
would understand that the officers and men were mostly American 
citizens, and, like themselves, obeyed law, respected order, loved 
liberty, and were ready and willing to defend each and all in the 
interests of a free and safe government. Thus the army would 
soon be recognized as a very present help in time of trouble, 
a defender and upholder of the laws and the rightfully consti- 
tuted authorities, and a loyal friend to the highest and best inter- 
ests of the people whom it serves. 

During the year 1884, twelve States had officers of the army 
detailed by the War Department to inspect their militia encamp- 
ments. The Adjutant-General of the Army, in submitting the 
generally favorable reports of these officers to the Secretary of 
War, said: 

“When we reflect how little encouragement the militia has re- 
ceived from a majority of the State Legislatures, and realize the 
degree of perfection attained, notwithstanding this seeming neg- 
lect and the great difficulties they have had to overcome, we are 
surprised to find so much efficiency—a result that only the great- 
est zeal on the part of the officers and military pride in the rank 
and file could have accomplished.” 

What a promise for the future development of the military 
spirit and resources of the nation, if Congress, in the exercise of 
its constitutional prerogative, will enact a general law that (leav- 
ing details to the States) will provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia ! 

The chief auxiliaries of this method may be briefly discussed 
without departing from the spirit of the subject. 
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First. If the regular regiments could be localized, the people 
belonging to the State or district from which a regiment was 
recruited would take an interest in its welfare, like that so gen- 
erously bestowed upon the volunteer regiments during the War 
of the Rebellion, and the number of desertions would probably be 
reduced to the minimum. But as localization does not seem prac- 
ticable under existing conditions, the government relies upon 
voluntary enlistments, except when conscription and draft meas- 
ures are authorized. The voluntary system of recruitment 
should therefore be improved by reducing the first enlistment 
from five to three years, and making re-enlistments for two years. 
Any soldier having served an enlistment and failing to make a 
re-enlistment within the thirty-day limit, to have the privilege to 
enlist for a three-year term with the same pay and allowances 
that he was receiving when discharged. More pay for non-com- 
missioned officers (especially first sergeants) would attract men to 
the Service with the purpose of adopting it as a profession—not as 
a make-shift. 

The present standard of fitness has brought into the army an 
excellent class of men; nearly two thirds of the number are 
American-born. During the year ending June 30, 1884, more 
than thirty-one thousand applicants were examined for enlistment ; 
only nine thousand nine hundred and forty were accepted, which 
indicates great care upon the part of recruiting officers during 
that period. The chief defect of the system, however, is found 
in the fact that thousands of men present themselves at recruiting 
stations, whose only purpose is to obtain food, clothing, and shel- 
ter till they may see their way clear to do better, when they will 
not hesitate to desert ; and as desertion is more often regarded 
by citizens as a breach of contract rather than a crime, only a few 
of the many deserters are apprehended and punished. No recruit- 
ing officer can protect the Service against the enlistment of such 
men who can pass the required examinations ; in other words, it 
is impossible to interpret the motive of an accepted recruit when 
he presents himself to be duly sworn into the Service. The theory 
that any sort of personnel was good enough for soldiers has long 
ago been relegated to the past. The better the physique, intelli- 
gence, and deportment of the enlisted men, the more favorable 
will be the impression made by the army whenever it is satin 
into relations with the militia and the people. 

Second. The disposition of the troops in large garrisons at 
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strategic places and near important railway centres will probably 
be ordered in the near future. The army now occupies one hun- 
dred and twenty-one garrison posts, not including armories, 
arsenals, and depots, making an average, if equally distributed, of 
about two hundred men to each station. That such extreme 
numerical divisions impair the efficiency of the whole is generally 
acknowledged. Only of late years has it been possible to adopt 
any reform measures, because all parts of the sparsely-settled 
Western country demanded some protection. The rapid con- 
struction of railways in that region has almost eliminated the 
Indian question from army administration, and the interior lines 
_of frontiers will soon be remembered only as a part of the history 
of the country. The time seems to be very near, if it has not 
already arrived, for the establishment of garrisons where battalions 
and regiments may be assembled for instruction, and whence they 
can be rapidly moved to any place where their presence may be 
required to act with the militia, or independently, in suppressing 
domestic violence. The government seems to have already recog- 
nized this necessity, and small posts are abandoned wherever it 
may be done without detriment to the public service. 

Third. The United States Military Academy, schools of appli- 
cation for the line of the army, schools of instruction and prac- 
tice for the Engineer Corps and Ordnance Department, and the 
assignment of army officers at colleges as instructors of military 
art and science, should be sustained and encouraged in the inter- 
ests of the country. The graduates of the Academy, originally 
selected from the body of the people, have proved themselves, 
with rare exceptions, worthy of their a/ma mater ; their careers 
as soldiers and citizens have vindicated the public policy that has 
maintained for more than three quarters of a century the best 
military school in America. Schools of application for the line 
of the army should be sustained for the purpose of giving officers 
who are not graduates of the Academy, and who did not serve in 
the field during the War of the Rebellion, a practical military edu- 
cation, so that they may become well-grounded in their profession. 
Schools of instruction and practice for the Engineer Corps and 
Ordnance Department should be established for study and practi- 
cal training in the specialties of each branch. The details of 
army officers at colleges to impart military knowledge to the 
young men of the country, is a wise policy and cannot be too 
highly commended. 
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Fourth. The Military Service Institution of the United States 
is doing a fruitful work in disseminating correct information and 
publishing a quarterly which public opinion has pronounced a 
critical journal of the highest class and an authority upon mili- 
tary questions. 

This essay may be fittingly concluded with the words of the 
distinguished General of the Army of the United States: 

“TI cannot help plead to my countrymen, at every opportunity, 
to cherish all that is manly and noble in the military profession, 
because peace is enervating, and no man is wise enough to fore- 
tell when soldiers may be in demand again.” 

CASSIS, 80. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF AWARD PRIZE ESSAY OF 1884. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Council, May 2, 1885. 
* * * * * * * * 


The letters received by the Secretary from the Board of Award upon the Prize 
Essay of 1884 were then read as follows : 


Washington, April 21, 188 
Sir: P 

I have to inform you that in the performance of the duty accepted by me as a 
member of the Board of Award to pass upon the essays submitted to compete for the 
prize of 1884, I have considered four essays, written respectively by ‘‘ Blackwood,” 
** Cassis,” ‘* Diogenes,” and ‘* Roys,” and I have to report to the Council that in my 
opinion the essay of ‘* Cassis” is entitled to receive the prize offered, and that the 
essay of ‘‘Blackwood” is next in order of merit. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Rosert T. LIncoun, 


Il. 


War DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1885. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have the honor to return to you, by express, the duplicate copies of the four 
manuscripts sent me to read and report upon. One set was furnished to the Honorable 
Robert T. Lincoln. 

After a careful reading and consideration of the merits of the manuscripts sub- 
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mitted to me, I have come to the conclusion to report them as in my judgment in 
order of merit as follows : 

First. The manuscript signed ‘‘ Cassis, 80.” 

Second. Signed ‘‘ Blackwood, 35.” 

Third, Signed ‘‘ Diogenes, 61.” 

Fourth. Signed ‘‘ Roys, 26.” 

From this it will be seen that in my opinion Cassis, 80, should be awarded the 


medal. 
Most respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 
S. B. Hovasirp, 
Quartermaster-General, U. S. A. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
April 24, 1885. 
Sir: 

After a careful examination of the four essays received from you on the subject: 
“The Necessity for Closer Relations between the Army and the People, and the Best 
Method to Accomplish the Result,” I am of opinion that they are relatively in order of 
merit as follows : 

No. 1.—Signature, ‘‘ Blackwood” ; in length, 35 pages. 

No. 2.—Signature, ‘‘ Cassis” ; in length, 80 pages. 

No. 3.—Signature, ‘* Diogenes” ; in length, 61 pages, 

No. 4.—Signature, ‘‘ Roys” ; in length, 27 pages. 

The authors claim that the aims and uses of the Army, and the benefits resulting 
to the country therefrom, are not understood by the people generally, and a more cor- 
rect knowledge on the part of the latter would result from the establishment of closer 
relations between them, both socially and semi-officially, which would be of mutual 
benefit. 

The three first-enamed writers assert, that the same sentiment which manifested 
itself in early legislation against the existence of a Standing Army in seasons of peace 
is still widely prevalent, and the fact considered in connection with that spirit of econ- 
omy displayed by our legislators in the matter of army appropriations, excludes the 
belief that a force, sufficiently large to meet the exigencies which are liable to arise at 
any time—either from foreign aggression or domestic difficulties—can ever be perma- 
nently maintained. 

The security of the country, therefore, is dependent upon its Militia, which, now, 
especially, needs encouragement and instruction, since the improvements of the last 
twenty years of the implements and munitions of war have rendered the occupation of 
the Soldier, to which they must betake themselves in national danger, difficult to 
master. 

The writers therefore believe that the chief duty of the Army, in its endeavors to 
bring itself into cordial association with the people, and at the same time to act for 
the best interests of the country, is to establish and maintain, in so far as may be in 
its power, an intimate relationship with the State Militia, by friendly intercourse, pro- 
fessional discussion, and by all possible co-operation with it in its military exercises, 
that it may be thereby instructed in military matters. They also advocate more ex- 
tended details of officers to universities and colleges, in order that a military spirit may 
be fostered among the youth of the land. 

These, together with suggestions as to the means by which army organization may 
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be improved, constitute the chief dations. In minor particulars, some of the 
writers are novel and original. 

“Blackwood ” handles the subject tersely and quite clearly, although a few errors of 
diction occur ; and he covers all the points in the argument which the other writers dis- 
cuss. Still a few of his recommendations regarding the method by which the desired 
result might be accomplished are, in my opinion, impracticable. 

‘* Cassis” expresses himself with elegance, but enters too much into detail. A con. 
siderable portion of his article, though an admirable review and criticism of the law 
and customs regulating the government and discipline of the Army, is not strictly 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

E. S. 
Col. 20th Infantry. 


On motion it was decided that the decision of the majority of the Board be ap- 
proved by the Council. 

The seal on the envelope bearing the mark ‘‘ Cassis, 80,” was then broken, and 
the name of Captain GeorcE F. Price, 5th U. S. Cavalry, was announced as that of 
the successful competitor. 

The envelopes bearing the marks ‘‘ Blackwood, 35,” ‘‘ Diogenes, 61,” and 
** Roys” were opened, and the names announced as follows : 

** Blackwood, 35.” Ist Lieut. Zdgar S. Dudley, 2d U. S. Artillery. 

** Diogenes, 61.” 1st Lieut. W. XR. Hamilton, 5th U. S. Artillery. 

**Roys.” Capt. O, £. Michaelis, Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army. 


* * * * 


Attest? 
Tuo. F, RoDENBOUGH, Secretary. 


THE FRENCH AND THE GERMAN SANITARY CORPS 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES L, HEIZMANN, 
ASSISTANT SURGEON, U. S. A. 


THE objects of military sanitary science are defined by the 
application of the laws of hygiene to an army, and the care of 
the sick and wounded in time of peace and war. Both are ex- 
tensive, and the means of their attainment are intimately related 
with all parts of the military organization. Both require of 
those who bring about and those who supervise their accomplish- 
ment, special knowledge and training. The efficiency of the 
military and the medical officers charged with these duties is 
nowhere tested as on the battle-field. 

Reviewing the history of wars up to the present time, one is 
surprised at the lack of improvement in that part of military 
medicine which is devoted to the rapid dressing and transporting 
from the field of the wounded, especially when one considers the 
importance to the commanding officer of the immediate removal 
of impediments, and the prospect of a speedy return to the ranks 
of those who have been temporarily disabled. In any other 
respect medical has kept pace with the development of military 
science. In this, various methods have been devised and prac- 
tised since the time of the French Revolution, yet there appears 
to be very little difference in results between the day after 
Fontenoy, in 1745, when, says Pringle,* ‘‘an hospital was 
opened at Ath, in the casernes of St. Roch, which received 
about 600 wounded ; the rest, to the amount of about 1,200, 
were carried off by the French”; and after the Alma, when the 
sick and wounded “ had to be carried some miles to the beach, 
under a scorching sun, either in blankets slung between two oars, 
or jolted over tracks deep with sand, in the most uncomfortable 

* ‘* Observations on the Diseases of the Army,” part i., chap. v. 
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of all earthly conveyances, Turkish arabas, * * * with scarcely 
a single attendant to answer their piercing cries for water or for 
a blanket to cover them.” * 

The war of the Rebellion in this country lasted long enough 
to have effected improvements, many features of which have 
been adopted by France and Germany, owing to the unsatisfac- 
tory results obtained by their services during the war of 1870. 
The outcome of the reorganization in Germany is the sanitary 
corps as defined and regulated by the Kriegs-Sanitats-ordnung, 
January 10, 1878, and in France by the Réglement sur le service 
de santé en campagne, August 25, 1884. 

The earliest attempt at organization of camp or field hospital 
service was in 1484, at Antequera, where a large force of infantry 
and cavalry was being gathered to make a foray in the Moorish 
territory of Grenada.t Surgeons were employed, and spacious 
tents with beds and all things needful for the wounded were 
provided at the suggestion and charge of Queen Isabella. Simi- 
lar hospitals were attached subsequently to all extensive expedi- 
tions throughout the war of the conquest, and were called 
** Queen’s hospitals.” Prior to this date, the presence of physi- 
cians in the Roman armies is mentioned by Vegetius, but he 
makes no allusion to hospitals or to means of disposing of the 
sick and wounded. It is gathered, however, from Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries, that when an army was on the march the sick and 
wounded were left in the towns; in camp a separate part was 
assigned for their care, and after a battle they were distributed 
among the neighboring resident nobility. In the sixth century, 
according to Johann Beckmann,t the Emperor Mauritius had in 
his army persons called Despotati (drink-givers), who, being 
mounted, had, for the purpose of taking up and carrying off the 
wounded, two stirrups on the left side of their saddles. They 
were provided with water and refreshments for the use of their 
charge. The Emperor Leo VI. mentions them also in his Tac- 
tics (ninth century). Arab historians record the presence of 
physicians in their armies in Spain at the period of their greatest 
power and prosperity, but apparently only for the care of certain 
individuals. Isabella's example was rarely followed during the 
sixteenth century by princes and generals, who, as heretofore, 


* Macleod : “ Notes on the Surgery of the War in the Crimea,” chap. ii. 

+ Prescott: “‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” chap. xi.,on the authority of Mem. de Ja Acad. de 
Hist., tom. vi., illust. 6. 

“ Beitrige zur Geschicte der Erfindungen.” 
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had physicians and barber-surgeons in their suites, just as, says 
Horace Walpole, the royal family when they hunted used to be 
attended by surgeons. Ambrose Paré, who is considered the 
father of military operative surgery, in 1536 entered the army in 
Italy as a barber-surgeon in the cortege of the Marshal de 
Monte-Jan, colonel-general of the French infantry in the army 
of Francis I. The roughest care, if any, was taken of the sol- 
diers after an engagement at this period. That the wounded 
were sometimes transported great distances is shown by the fact 
that Henry II., king of Navarre, carried his wounded to Eaux- 
Bonnes after the battle of Pavia (1524) for thermal treatment. 

Field hospitals are not mentioned again until 1597, when they 
were established at the siege of Amiens by Henry IV. of France. 
Permanent hospitals for retired wounded soldiers originated 
about this time. They were subsequently improved (1647) and 
during the reign of Louis XIV. became an important part of the 
military system, together with schools of military surgery. Many 
books on the subject of wounds, etc., began to appear. Yet no 
attempt was made at organization for the prompt relief and 
removal of the wounded from the battle-field. 

The first record of neutrality of field hospitals being observed 
is given by Pringle *: 

“ Till then [1743] it had been usual, for the security of the sick 
(when the enemy was near) to remove them a great way from the 
camp, whereby many were actually lost before they came under 
the care of physicians; or, which was attended with equally bad 
consequences, if the hospitals were nigh, they were, for the same 
reason, frequently shifted, according to the motions of the army. 
But the Earl of Stair, my illustrious patron, being sensible of this 
hardship, when the army was encamped at Aschaffenburg, pro- 
posed to the Duke of Noailles (of whose humanity he was well 
assured) that the hospitals on both sides should be considered as 
sanctuaries for the sick, and mutually protected. This was readily 
agreed to by the French general, who took the first opportunity 
to show a particular regard to his engagement. For when our 
hospital was at Feckenheim, a village upon the Main, at a dis- 
tance from the camp, the Duke de Noailles having occasion to 
send a detachment to another village upon the opposite bank, 
and apprehending that this might alarm the sick, he sent to 
acquaint them, that as he knew the British hospital was there, he 


* Op. cit., preface, p. xxxiv. 
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had given express orders to his troops not to disturb them. This 
agreement was strictly observed on both sides during that cam- 
paign, and though it has since been neglected, yet it is stili 
to be hoped that on future occasions the contending parties will 
make it a precedent.” 

At the time of the outbreak of the American Revolution 
there prevailed the system of regimental and general hospitals 
practically separate and independent of each other. The medi- 
cal history of the first years of the War of Independence is very 
painful. Although, in 1777 the medical departments were in a 
measure consolidated under one head, the general management 
was unsatisfactory, being marked by bickering and recrimina- 
tion among the officers and discontent among the soldiers. 
Surgeons accompanied the troops into action, and wagons and 
litters were used for removing the wounded, apparently after an 
engagement, to general hospitals at some distance in the rear. 
In case the wounded could not be removed, or would be shortly 
fit for duty, tent hospitals were erected for their accommodation. 
There were no special regulations governing the means and men 
required to accomplish this. 

The situation in 1792, and the consequent development of 
the ambulances volantes, are best described in the words of Lar- 
rey, to whom, and to Baron Percy, is due the great honor of 
bringing military method to bear on operations which, before 
their time, were hap-hazard, and attended by frightful and useless 
loss of life. Percy had taken measures, probably before Larrey, 
for speedy and effectual care of the wounded, and he originated, 
after the ambulances were in general use, the project of a corps 
of drancardiers (stretcher-bearers), but it is generally conceded 
that Larrey first organized a system of relieving, as fast as possi- 
ble, the commanding officer of the delays and obstructions caused 
by the presence of wounded, and by the abstraction from the 
ranks of combatants to care for them. 

“T now first discovered the inconveniences to which we were 
subjected in moving our améulances, or military hospitals. The 
military regulations required that they should always be one 
league distant from the army. The wounded were left on the 
field until after the engagement, and were then collected at a con- 
venient spot, to which the amdéudances repaired as speedily as pos- 
sible ; but the number of wagons interposed between them and the 
army, and many other difficulties, so retarded their progress, that 
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they never arrived in less than twenty-four or thirty-six hours, so 
that most of the wounded died for want of assistance. Many 
were wounded at the capture of Spire, and a great part of them 
fell victims to this inconvenience. This suggested to me the 
idea of constructing an ambulance in such a manner that it 
might afford a ready conveyance for the wounded during the 
battle. I was unable to carry my plan into execution until some 
time after. 
* * * * * * * * 

“ At Limbourg, our advanced guard had a brisk engagement 
with that of the King of Prussia. The remoteness of our ambu- 
lances deprived the wounded of the requisite attention. * * * 
We found it impossible to bring off our wounded, who fell into 
the power of the enemy. This misfortune induced me to pro- 
pose to the general, and to the commissary-general, who felt 
great solicitude for these unfortunate men, the plan of, an am- 
bulance, calculated to follow the advanced guard in the same 
manner as the flying-artillery. I at first thought of having the 
wounded conveyed on horses, furnished with paniers; but expe- 
rience soon convinced me of the insufficiency of this plan. I 
next thought of a carriage, so suspended as to unite swiftness to 
solidity and ease. I shall give a description of this ambulance in 
my campaign in Italy, in the year 1797.” 

Ordered to attend General Custine, who was preparing for 
the defence of Mentz against the Austrians and Prussians, he 
thus describes the scene after an engagement before Franken- 
thal : 

““While the soldiers were employed in flaying the Austrian 
horses, which had fallen in the action, for the purpose of eating 
their flesh, I was engaged in collecting the wounded and car- 
rying them to Frankenthal.” 

In a report to the convention, July 27, 1793, General Beav- 
harnois speaks of ‘ Larrey, with his companions of the flying 
ambulance, whose indefatigable attentions to the wounded have 
contributed essentially to the cause of humanity and of their 
country.” Early in the following year, Larrey was ordered to 
Paris to complete the organization of his ambulances, and to estab- 
lish others in the different armies. After the battle of Sierra 
Negra, November, 1794, there were seven hundred French 
wounded, and Larrey, aided by a few surgeons attached to his 
ambulances, performed nearly all the necessary operations and 
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dressings within the first twelve hours. In 1797 he organized, 
established, and took charge of the flying ambulance of the army 
in Italy, which numbered about 60,000 available men, and ex- 
tended from Piavia to Udino, inclusive. It is described as fol- 
lows: 

It was made up of three divisions, one at Udino, one at 
Padua, and the third at Milan. Each division was thus consti- 
tuted: “ One surgeon-major of the first class commanding, two 
senior surgeon’s mates of the second class, twelve junior sur- 
geon’s mates of the third class, two of whom serving as apoth- 
ecaries. 

“ A lieutenant, steward of division of ambulance, a sub-lieu- 
tenant, inspector of police. 

“ A quartermaster-general of the first class, two deputies of the 
third class. 

“ A bearer of surgical instruments with trumpet, twelve soldiers 
on horseback as overseers to take care of the wounded, among 
whom a farrier, a saddler, and a bootmaker; a commissioned 
sergeant-major of the first class, two commissioned officers of the 
second class to precede the ambulance, three corporals for 
various errands, a lad with a drum carrying surgical dressings, 
and twenty-five foot soldiers as overseers to take care of the 
wounded. 

“ There were twelve light and four heavy carriages to a division, 
requiring a quartermaster-general as director, an assistant, two 
brigadiers, one of whom was a farrier, a trumpet, and five soldiers 
as guides. 

“ Total number of men attached, including drivers, etc., to each 
division of ambulance, 113. The whole legion, including the 
chief surgeon commanding, 340. * * * The orderand march 
of these ambulances, and the duties of every one attached to 
them, were laid down by special rules. They were designed to 
convey the wounded from the field of battle to the hospitals of 
the first line. The legion of ambulances was under the im- 
mediate command of the chief surgeon of the army, and each 
division under the command of a surgeon-major of the first 
class.” 

The surgeons were mounted, and all the different members 
were distinguished by different uniforms. All the overseers 
carried surgical utensils and reserve dressings. Each light-two- 
horse wagon could carry two patients; each heavy four-horse, 
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four patients. The details of construction of these wagons are 
given.* 

All subsequent schemes in France and on the Continent were 
based upon this plan. They vary only in form from its develop- 
ment which is prescribed by the French Réglement of 1831. 
This, in general terms, provides that in action the ambulance 
should divide into two parts: the vo/ante, which operated nearest 
the line, and directed the wounded to the depét, established in a 
sheltered place near water and marked bya red flag. Somewhat 
as it is now in the Austrian and the Bavarian services, the French 
and the Prussian adopted a separate corps of instructed attend- 
ants, organized in companies, officered by non-medical men, and 
controlled by the same bureau in the War Department as the 
infantry corps. But it was repeatedly found that this was insuf- 
ficient to include the services expected of stretcher-bearers, and 
these were supplied by musicians, by men detailed from the 
ranks, etc. In spite, however, says Legouest in 1872,+ of the ex- 
perience gained in the great wars at the end of the last century, 
and the beginning of this, in spite of the bloody combats of our 
own days, the service which removes the wounded from the 
battle-field to the ambulance is the most defective of the whole 
medical service of the army; it is assigned to no one, or rather 
no one is properly instructed to render it successful. Surgeon- 
General Longmore of the British army and Dr. Otis of ours 
coincide in this opinion.t Even the little wars in which England 
has been recently engaged have only had the effect of bringing 
about repeated enactments, making radical alterations in organ- 
ization after the failure of previous enactments. Nothing has 
been settled. Small as the forces have been, however, the con- 
ditions of climate, topography, character of the inhabitants, both 
friendly and hostile, of the fields of military operations, etc., 
were such that it is doubtful whether a system which might be 
perfect in European warfare would have succeeded here. The 
English surgeons deserve great credit for what they have accom- 
plished in the face of these conditions, coupled with inefficiency 
in other corps upon which they were by law dependent for 
necessaries. 

As now organized, the sanitary corps of the French and the 
German armies have never been tried on a large scale on the 


* Larrey: ‘“‘ Memoirs of Military Surgery.”” First American edition, 1814. 
+ “ Chirurgie de l’ Armée.” 
+ Otis, G. A.: ** Report on the Transport of Sick and Wounded by Pack Animals,”’ 1877. 
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battle-field. Except in minor details, they are very much alike. 
Their general disposition is the same, and is. figured in the 
accompanying sketch of the service for an army corps (30-40,000 
men) taken from the Rég/ement of 1884. Both having regard to 
the larger number of wounded in modern warfare, and the 
increased facilities of railway communication, have adopted a 
distinct service for the rear (¢tapes), which is not an integral part 
of the army corps, and which has for its object the reception of 
the wounded from the /ront, their transportation to a safe dis- 
tance from the field of military operations, or their distribution 
over the occupied territory in such a manner that excessive 
accumulation will not take place, a frequent and dangerous 
occurrence during previous wars. 

The service of the front was known formerly as that working 
on the first dine. It is divided into regimental or battalion, 
ambulance and field hospital, the whole being under the orders 
of the army or corps medical director, who is attached to the 
staff of the commanding general, whose responsible agent he is, 
and in whose name he acts. At the time of an engagement he 
suggests measures, and receives directly, or through the chief of 
staff, orders regarding particularly the establishment or separa- 
tion into sections of the head-quarters ambulance, the transfer of 
surgeons from the field hospitals to the front, the designation 
of the number and localities of the field hospitals, the burial of 
the dead, disinfection of the battle-field, evacuation of the 
wounded upon the district of the rear, etc. 

The first aid is given at the regimental “dressing stations’ 
(postes de secours, or truppenverbanpdlatze), or on the line of 
combatants, if necessary, by the surgeons, assisted by part of 
the troop fersonne/—regimental attendants. Regimental sur- 
geons, in the strict sense, do not exist. Surgeons of the sanitary 
corps, within certain grades, who are in number the greater part, 
serve as such by assignment. Heretofore, these were almost 
exclusively under the orders of the regimental commanding 
officers, and thus formed practically a distinct medical body. 
The transportation of the wounded to the dressing stations is 
effected by regimental stretcher-bearers. 

The ambulances* are intended to complete the work of the 
regimental dressing stations. Only urgent surgical operations 


* The term amdudance in this article refers to a sanitary formation or body, not to the wagon 
known by the same name. 
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are, there performed. The dangerously wounded are forwarded 
promptly to the field hospitals, and those who can walk are 
directed toward the region of the rear (¢tapes) in squads, in 
charge of a non-commissioned officer. Each French army corps 
has four ambulances of the type No. I.: one, the head-quarters for 
troops not attached to a division, two infantry division, and one 
cavalry. <A special ambulance, No. II., is organized for a cavalry 
brigade operating alone, and another, No. III., for service in 
Algiers, or in mountainous districts. In the German army there 
are three ambulances to an army corps, one to each infantry 
division, and one at head-quarters for the artillery; the reserve 
division has an extra ambulance. While operating the ambu- 
lances are under the protection of the Geneva flag.* In the 
column on the march they form part of the train. 

The division of work between the dressing stations and. the 
ambulances was invented to facilitate the movement to the rear, 
and to prevent, what occurred heretofore so frequently, the 
immobility of an ambulance, the principal purpose of which is 
to follow the army everywhere, and assure surgical service during 
an engagement. The operations of both services, with the 
troops and the ambulances, are under the charge of the division 
medical director, who is the ranking surgeon in the division, 
and is directly under the orders of the general of division. He 
establishes the locality of the ambulance, and divides it into 
sections when necessary, sees that the service between it and 
the stations is satisfactory, and that the wounded are properly 
distributed and speedily directed to the rear. Formerly there 
was no medical director of division in the French army. 

The field hospitals number in the German army twelve to a 
corps and three to a reserve division, and are limited in capacity 
to two hundred patients each. In the French, the number is to 
be fixed by the Minister of War. They relieve the ambulances 
entirely of the wounded on the evening of an engagement, or, at 
the latest, before the -following morning. They continue the 
movement to the rear, assure necessary treatment of the 
wounded until forwarded, and reinforce the ambulances when 
required. They are under the protection of the Geneva flag. 

The military service of the rear (¢tapes) is independent of the 
commanding officer of the army corps. In the French army it is 
under the direction of a military officer (directeur des ¢tapes), who 

* Art. 1 and 2, Geneva Convention, Aug. 22, 1864. 
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is under the director-general of railroads and ¢fapes, and also 
under the chief of the general staff. A medical director is 
attached to his staff, who has all the powers of a medical director 
of an army corps, having absolute control and care of all the field 
hospitals, sheltering and railway infirmaries which supply food 
and medicine to the wounded in transit, hospital trains, etc. 
Attached to the general staff of the German army is a bureau 
or section having charge of the shipment of troops, ordnance, 
etc. To each subsection operating for a corps or army (¢tappen- 
inspektion) is assigned a general surgeon, who is partly under the 
orders of the military chief of the sub-section, and partly under 
the chief of the field sanitary service of the army. He is presi- 
dent of the “transport-commission,” controls all the personnel, 
etc., of the field hospitals (stationary) in the district or depart- 
ment of the rear for the relief of the field hospitals of the front, 
and temporarily directs, as in the French service also, the field 
hospitals which fall into his region by reason of an advance of 
the army, distributes the wounded, and is head of all volunteer 
sanitary organizations. 

The amount, source, instruction, duties, and military relations 
of the personnel, and the material belonging to each of these 
branches, are as follows: 

With the troops —Every German soldier carries a package, 
about three and a half by four and a half inches, of dressing ma- 
terial,* which is stitched in the left pantaloon pocket of the 
infantryman, and in the front coat-flap or in the U/anka of the 
hussar or uhlan; all others carry it in the rear coat-pocket. 
The French soldier is not provided with a similar dressing. 
Both wear, attached to a string around the neck, a metal medal 
stamped with name, etc., for the purpose of identification. 

The sanitary personnel immediately associated with the Ger- 
man troops on the march or in action consists of surgeons 
assigned to regiments of cavalry, infantry, and field-artillery, to 
yaeger, pioneer, and train battalions, etc., of regimental or battal- 
ion infirmary attendants (Lazarethgehiilfen), and stretcher-bearer- 
aides (Hiilfskrankentraeger). The number of surgeons varies from 
one with a battalion to six with an infantry regiment, and their 
rank from that of Assis‘enzarst 2d class (2d lieutenant), to Oder- 
stabsarst, 1st class (major). The attendants, in the proportion 


* This consists of a piece of old linen, twelve inches square, a triangular bandage, which is 
one of four pieces cut from a square yard of shirting, and half an ounce of charfie or picked lint; 
the whole wrapped in a piece of oiled linen about seven by eight inches. 
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of one to a company, are considered combatants; they must 
have served six months with arms and received technical instruc- 
tion in the regimental or battalion infirmary or in a garrison 
hospital ; they rank from lance-corporal (Gefretter) to sergeant, 
according to length of service, capability, and the appointment 
of the regimental commanding officer on the recommendation of 
the chief surgeon. During an engagement one half of the sur- 
geons and one half of the attendants of a regiment proceed with 
the troops; the rest form, under the command and in charge of 
the ranking surgeon, the dressing stations at a point which must 
not be in the way of the movement of the troops. These sta- 
tions may be divided into sections or united with the ambulance 
on the order of the division medical director. The helpless 
wounded are carried to these localities by the stretcher-bearer- 
aides, who number four to a company of infantry or yaegers, 
from which organizations only they come. In time of peace two 
men to a company who have served two years are detailed annu- 
ally for instruction, during the winter months, in methods of 
carrying wounded, etc., and while undergoing such instruction 
are called stretcher-bearers (Krankentraeger). From a number of 
such men, who have been returned to their company—their edu- 
cation finished,—are designated the four company bearers (//i#//s- 
krankentraeger), who are not protected by the articles of the 
Geneva Convention, but are distinguished by a red band around 
the left arm. Two of the sixteen in each battalion are required 
to follow the surgeons with the bandage-knapsacks. Ordinarily 
the duties of the rest extend no farther than the front, between 
the line and the stations ; when necessary, they may be ordered to 
assist the bearers proper in the removal of the wounded as far as the 
ambulance. All of this under-personne/, attendants, and bearers, 
are a part of the military organization, regiment or battalion, and 
only become subject to the orders of the surgeons at the moment 
the troops go under fire, except such attendants as may be 
serving in the regimental infirmary. The material consists of 
one troop medicine wagon or cart, carrying the stretchers, in- 
struments, dressings, medicines, etc., two bandage-knapsacks, 
and four pairs of attendants’ dressing-cases to each battalion of 
infantry or yaegers, and to each cavalry regiment ; each battery 
has a medicine and bandage-chest, one bandage-knapsack, and 
one dressing-case. 

In the French army the number of surgeons with organiza- 
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tions actually engaged is the same as in the German. One half, 
however, are auxiliary—that is, recruited from civilian surgeons 
and medical students who have reached a certain point in their 
professional studies, both of whom must have passed an ex- 
amination before a board of military medical officers. These 
auxiliaries wear a special uniform, rank with adjutants-cloves 
@ administration and exercise disciplinary powers under the same 
conditions as medical officers proper. When the line of battle 
is formed the ranking surgeon collects the regimental sanitary 
personnel and material, and, after obtaining the orders of the 
commanding officer, establishes the dressing stations in number 
according to the extent of the front and state of communica- 
tions. The localities, which are generally in the rear of the 
reserves out of the range of fire, are made known to the troops, 
The regimental attendants (éufirmters régimentaires) are neutrals, 
numbering one to a company, are detailed from the regiment in 
time of peace at the request of the chief surgeon of the regiment 
or battalion infirmary, and must have been instructed at the infirm. 
ary for, at the least, a period of two months, and, as circumstances 
have permitted, for two months at a military hospital, in the appli- 
cation of dressings and apparatus, preparation of potions, loading 
and unloading of wagons, and the carrying of wounded. They 
rank as privates, except one to each battalion, who is a corporal 
or brigadier. They are never detailed to serve with the ambu- 
lance or field hospitals except in extraordinary cases, and when a 
company or battalion is detached, its attendants accompany it. 
On the battle-field the attendants prepare, under the orders of 
the surgeons, the ground for the dressing stations, provide water 
and straw, prepare the dressings, and, when required, assist in the 
removal of the wounded. The cavalry wounded are always 
cared for by the infantry attendants, as also in the German 
army, except when that arm operates alone. The transport 
service between the line of combatants and the stations is per- 
formed by regimental stretcher-bearers (drancardiers régimen- 
taires), who are never permitted to go farther to the rear than the 
site of the latter. They number, as in the German army, four 
to a company or battery. The cavalry has none, the wounded 
being carried in two-wheeled wagons, two to a regiment. They 
bear the arms of, and march with, the company to which they 
belong, and are non-neutrals, but wear a badge of distinction. 
They are selected from the musicians and workmen (ouvriers) of 
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the infantry and artillery on passing to the reserve, and are pri- 
vates. In addition to the number there is appointed from the 
same classes to the grade of corporal one man to each battalion 
and one man to the grade of sergeant to each regiment. The 
regimental chief surgeon, who is responsible, under the com- 
manding officer, for the proper technical instruction of the 
stretcher-bearers in time of peace, is aided by his assistants and 
by the infirmary corporal and attendants. Fifteen to twenty 
theoretical lessons must be given during the winter and five or 
six practical during the summer of each year, and both the military 
and medical inspector-generals are required to report the results 
of this instruction. From the duty of transporting the wounded 
to the stations and giving the first aid in the battle-field all other 
combatants are strictly excluded. The bearers are grouped by 
the ranking medical officer, and the service is directed by the 
non-commissioned bearer officers. Their knapsacks are deposited 
near the medicine wagons, their arms are slung over the should- 
ers, and the stretchers taken from the wagons. After an engage- 
ment, all the wounded having been gathered and the stations 
evacuated, they return to the ranks. When the combating line 
retreats, the stations are abandoned, the least wounded being first 
removed, and if the evacuation cannot be completed, a surgeon, 
who has been previously designated, remains with the wounded 
under the protection of the articles of the Geneva Convention. 
An advance is followed by the stations as soon as possible. In 
matters of police and discipline all of this sub-personne/ is directly 
under the orders of the commandant, and indirectly in medical 
and hygienic. All correspondence relating to sanitary matters 
between the regimental surgeon-in-chief and the medical director 
of a division is submitted to the vésa of the commanding officer. 
The amount of material, medicine wagons, etc., is the same as in 
the German army. On the march, however, a four-wheeled 
wagon accompanies an infantry regiment for the use of the sick; 
in camp, or when an engagement is imminent, it returns to the 
division ambulance. 

The establishment of dressing stations in both armies seems 
to have all the characters of the old ambulance volante, except in 
the absence from the former of wagons drawn by horses for the 
removal of the wounded. The functions of the latter would 
appear, therefore, to be assumed by the present ambulance. I 
think that the assignment of auxiliary surgeons to troops is 
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faulty, mainly for the reason that if military surgery is special 
anywhere it is here. Recently, in general surgery, the first dress. 
ing has become of much greater importance than formerly, and, 
if properly applied, in the majority of cases of gunshot wounds, 
need not be removed for several days. Capital operations, or 
those requiring time, are ordered to be relegated to the field hos- 
pitals, sometimes to the ambulance, but to concentrate nearly all 
the talent and experience at them on this account is a mistake 
also, for the military reason that a proper knowledge of official 
relations, of military duties, powers, etc., cannot be had in a day 
by a surgeon or student taken from civil life. Efficient medical 
service depends more upon its possession than might be inferred 
by an inexperienced civilian, who is apt to imagine that courtesy 
will smooth the way over the. obstructions of military orders and 
regulations, the importance of which he cannot understand. In 
regard to the withdrawal of combatants from a military unit for 
sanitary purposes at the moment of an engagement, in contrast 
with the employment of a special corps of attendants and bearers, 
it is a question which even experience has not answered satisfac- 
torily. I believe that most general officers who have expressed 
themselves on the subject are in favor of the latter. The per 
cent. so abstracted is in the German Army 2, in the French 1.7, 
not counting the regimental attendants of the latter, who are con- 
sidered non-combatants. It is claimed that there is compensation 
for this small temporary loss in the fact that the first transporta- 
tion and dressing of the wounded are thus confided to men who 
are interested by reason of comradeship, which ensures the exer- 
cise of gentleness and greater care. And the strict limitation of 
these duties to men previously designated and properly instructed 
removes the great objection to indiscriminate volunteering or 
seeking an excuse to go to the rear and for remaining there, it 
having been often remarked that one slightly wounded man, fully 
able to walk, frequently disarmed_as many as six under a system 
which permitted volunteers or details on the spur of the moment 
in case the special corps was insufficient. Such an organization 
has never in Europe been able to cope with all the difficulties at 
the front on the field of a great battle, because it has always been 
too weak in strength, and the ranks have on that account been 
always depleted. To increase it to a number which would in- 
clude the number of regimental attendants and bearers given 
above, as well as those of the ambulances and field hospitals, would 
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make a large body of men, and then the question would arise in 
the event of detachments, break in the line, etc., whether every 
regiment would be as well attended as it is now sure of being by 
its own members. There is also the military reason that the 
commanding officer of a regiment could not practically exercise 
sufficient control over a section of such a corps temporarily 
assigned, and, I think, the opinion of regimental officers, if it 
could be obtained, would be the reverse of that given by the 
general officers. 

With the ambulance-—The German ambulance (Sanitatsde- 
tachement) consists of I mounted captain commanding, 2 lieu- 
tenants, 1 chief surgeon (Stadsarst), 1 to 5 assistants (Stabs und 
Assistensarste), 159 stretcher-bearers (Krankentraeger), 1 apothe- 
cary, I paymaster, I sergeant, 14 sub-officers, 8 attendants, 8 
nurses (Krankenwdarter), 16 lance-corporals, and 31 trainmen. 
The captain exercises military control, is responsible for the dis- 
cipline of all, establishes the ambulance at the place designated 
by the division commander or his medical director, and places 
the personnel and material at the disposition of the surgeons. He 
distributes and directs the stretcher-bearers and trainmen, the 
attendants and nurses being directly under the orders of the 
chief surgeon, who possesses disciplinary powers over them. 
The ambulance is usually divided into two sections, either or 
both of which may be ordered into action by the division com- 
mander, each commanded by a lieutenant. The duties of the 
surgeons assigned to an ambulance are divided into preliminary, 
operative, and dressing. The surgeons are required to pin to the 
clothing of the wounded a slip of paper, on which are written 
the nature of the wound and the surgical means employed. A 
white slip signifies that the case should be treated in the field- 
hospital ; a red, that it will bear further transportation. The ob- 
ject is to spare the wounded the annoyance of repetition of ex- 
amination, and to facilitate the classification of wounds. A 
forward or a retrograde movement is accompanied by as much 
of the personnel and material as possible; in the latter event, 
under the protection and conditions of the articles of the Geneva 
Convention, a surgeon with attendants and nurses, previously 
selected, remains with the wounded who cannot be removed.* 


* By an additional article, 6, not yet adopted by all the governments contracting, but recog- 
nized by agreement between the belligerents in 1870, all the wounded, excepting officers, are 
returned, after their cure, to their country, on condition that they do not take up arms again 


during the war. @ 
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The ranking surgeon has exclusive charge of the medical and 
surgical service in the ambulance or section, representing the 
medical director of division, who is the organ of the general. 
The stretcher-bearers are, as mentioned above, supplied from the 
men who are undergoing instruction as such. Their duties dur- 
ing and after an engagement, are the collection of the wounded 
from the dressing stations, the application of restoratives, taking 
care of the knapsacks, arms, etc., when necessary, dressing the 
wounded, and accompanying them to the field hospitals. The 
paymaster has charge of the economy: duringa battle he directs 
the preparation and application of restoratives, etc. In the sec- 
tion having no paymaster, he is represented by the sergeant. 
The sub-officers execute the orders of the commandant and 
supervise the stretcher-bearers. The attendants are taken from 
those serving in garrison hospitals. The nurses (Krankenwéarter) 
comprise an organization which is made up of men selected 
either when military service begins or afterwards, who show a 
greater aptitude and willingness for duties required of them in 
large garrison hospitals, where they are instructed and serve, 
than for arms. Their total service is two years, and is devoted 
to the care of the bedding, utensils, heating, lighting, etc., of 
hospitals, washing the sick, carrying food, etc. Their duties in 
the ambulance are similar. They are considered combatants. 
The lance-corporals are the military agents of the superior offi- 
cers, and the trainmen drive and care for the horses. Each am- 
bulance is provided with 8 four-wheeled wagons for transporting 
the wounded, 2 four-wheeled medicine wagons, and 2 four- 
wheeled baggage wagons. 

The French ambulance consists of six surgeons, three officers 
of administration, one officer or sous-officer commanding the 
detachment of the train, three chaplains, three attendants- 
secretary commis d'écriture), twelve prescription 
(infirmiers de visite) and seventeen ordinary attendants (ién- 
firmiers d’exploitation), twenty-eight stretcher-bearers (érancar- 
diers d’ambulance), and five orderlies. Essentially the character 
and functions of the ambulance are the same as in the German 
army. There are some differences worth noting. The chief 
surgeon exercises over all persons attached to the ambulance the 
powers and performs the duties of a chef de corps, as they are 
defined by the regulations governing the internal management 
of a military body. In addition to his professional obligations, 
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he is responsible for the police and discipline, distribution of the 
personnel, recommendations for promotion or decoration, etc. 
He supervises and inspects the stores, and receives daily the 
reports of the junior medical officers, the officers of administra- 
tion and the officer commanding the detachment of the train. 
Formerly the chief of ambulance was an officer of the corps of 
intendance. There is no apothecary (pharmacien) with the divi- 
sion ambulance, and only one at the head-quarters ambulance, 
who attends to the supplying of medicines to both the regimen- 
tal wagons and the ambulances, assists in hygienic matters, per- 
forms chemical analyses, etc. No distinct organization, like 
that of the German nurses (Arankenwarter) exists, but the duties 
fall upon the ordinary attendants. The officer commanding the 
train is responsible for the wagons, stretchers, etc., and it is his 
duty, under the chief surgeon, to regulate the removal of the 
wounded from the wagons. The officers of administration 
attend to and are responsible for the victualling and equipment. 
They command the detachment of attendants, but are responsible 
to the chief surgeon for its discipline and police. They are the 
purchasing and accounting officers, and in these matters subject 
to the department of tutendance.* The attendants 
when attached to an ambulance or hospital, form a section of a 
corps which is under the command of officers of administration 
at the army corps head-quarters, and each section, like the corps, 
is divided into secretaries, prescription, and ordinary attendants, 
each comprising grades from private to sergeant. The depot of 
the corps in time of peace is at the head-quarters under the sur- 
veillance of the director of intendance; here the men receive 
military instruction, and are subject to all the rules of a military 
organization. During certain stated periods, reviews, general 
inspections, and, when deemed necessary by the corps com- 
mander, members of the sections at the various hospitals are 
called in for drill, etc. 

Nominations for promotion are made by the corps intendant 
at the instance of the chief medical and administrative officers of 
a hospital. When there is an excess of attendants in a hospital 
the corps commander, at the request of the chief medical officer, 
orders the return of the surplus to the depét, or its temperary 
subsistence in one of the neighboring garrisons. The technical 
instruction of the ordinary attendants, stretther manceuvres, 

* Their returns and accounts of property are viséed by the chief surgeon. 
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loading and unloading of wagons, litters, etc., care of wounded, 
preparation of food, etc., is given in garrison hospitals. The pre. 
scription attendants are all instructed at Val-de-Grace, the army 
medical school, for the period of two months. They have charge 
of the prescription books, distribution of food and medicine, and 
the dressing of wounds. One is placed on guard each day under 
the orders of the chief surgeon. The duties of the secretaries 
are defined by their title. An attendant who is a corporal or 
sergeant in one of these classes cannot transfer to another with- 
out loss of rank, from prescription to ordinary, for instance. 
The ambulance stretcher-bearers are obtained from the excess 
of musicians and workmen in the reserve. They are detached 
from their corps, infantry or artillery, and attached to the depét 
of attendants for instruction in military and technical matters, 
given by the officers of the depédt and a medical officer assigned 
for the purpose. They are graded, the corporals, etc., being 
selected from the attendants of the reserve, or from the infantry 
regiments of the reserve. In an engagement they relieve, under 
the orders of the ambulance surgeon, the regimental bearers of 
the wounded at the dressing stations, but, when necessary, are 
required to extend their duties as far as the line of comba- 
tants. The ambulance of the cavalry brigade or division has 
no stretcher-bearers, and the number of attendants of each class 
is less, except in the ambulance of a division, in which it is 
greater. The outfit of a division ambulance of infantry con- 
sists of two surgical, two administration, four supply, two bag- 
gage and tent wagons, and one for personnel not mounted, 6 two- 
wheeled wagons or carts, and 4 four-wheeled for the wounded, 
twenty pairs of caco/ets, and ten pairs of horse litters. The head- 
quarters ambulance has Io two-wheeled and 6 four-wheeled 
wagons for the wounded. 

A noticeable difference between the services in the field is that 
the French medical officer exercises authority and disciplinary 
powers over the whole of the fersonne/, including officers of ad- 
ministration, stretcher-bearers, trainmen, etc. These officers and 
soldiers in the German army are, in a manner, independent of 
such control, the distribution of the latter, for instance, being 
regulated by the captain or lieutenants. The technical functions 
in both are classified in the same way, the regulations governing 
operations, dressings, diagnostic slips, an advance or retreat, being 
exactly the same. The regimental stretcher-bearers in the Ger- 
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man army have been ambulance-bearers, and, their education 
completed, have been returned to their companies. By this 
means one school at the corps head-quarters supplies two sets of 
men similarly instructed, one to serve with the ambulance, the 
other with the troops. This is an advantage in a military sense, 
and is superior to the French system, in which the two classes 
are really distinct and instructed separately, although the matter 
of instruction is presumed to be identical. The object of the 
French in using the musicians of the reserve in this capacity, is 
evidently to avoid as much as possible the depletion of the ranks ; 
yet this class of men, somewhat differently organized, failed in 
the Italian war of 1859. 

With the field hospitals—The personnel of the German field 
hospital consists of 1 chief surgeon, 1-3 assistants, 1 apothecary, 
1 hospital inspector, 1 accounting officer, 3 ranking attendants as 
superintendents, 6 attendants, I2 nurses, I sergeant, 2 inferior 
officers, 1 cook, and 22 soldiers and non-commissioned officers of 
the train. The chief surgeon has exclusive command, is respon- 
sible for discipline, etc. The accountant, cook, and nurses are 
under the inspector, who proposes punishment when necessary. 
To him belong the management of the economy, general police, 
keeping of books, accounts, and rolls. The attendants are under 
the ranking attendant, the trainmen under the sergeant. The 
material consists of two “ sanitary wagons,” three victualling and 
utensil wagons, and one baggage wagon. 

In a French field hospital are 6 surgeons, 2 apothecaries, 2 
officers of administration, 3 attendants-secretary, 14 prescription 
and 29 ordinary attendants. The material is eight victualling 
and utensil wagons, one tent and baggage wagon, and one spring 
wagon for those who are not mounted. 

With the étapes——In the German army, the organization of 
the hospitals, which in this region are termed ‘‘ stationary ”’ field 
hospitals, is the same as that of the field hospitals of the front. 
The “transport commission,”’ one in each district of the rear 
(Etappen-inspektion), consists of 1 chief surgeon, 2 surgeons, and 
4 assistants, with a small number of attendants and nurses. It 
cares for every thing relating to the transportation of the sick and 
wounded to the hospitals of the rear, including those beyond the 
base of military operations in the interior of the country. The 
distribution of the wounded is performed by “sanitary trains” 
and “sick trains.” The former are divided into regular, with 
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fixed personnel (surgeons, attendants, and nurses) and material, 
and improvised, which are made up of railroad material at hand. 
The “sick trains” are likewise improvised, and are intended to 
carry large numbers of the slightly sick and wounded. The 
regular sanitary train is limited to forty-one coaches, thirty being 
for the wounded, the others for the baggage, provisions, kitchens, 
dispensary, etc. 

Railroad lines, permanent and temporary, are in charge of 
military officers of the “ Etappen-inspektion,” called line-com- 
mandants, with each of whom is serving a surgeon, who regulates 
medical matters while trains are moving over the line. He 
decides upon the question of further transportation of cases, 
etc., the moment a train arrives on his line. The commandants 
erect and have charge of refreshment, dressing, and night shelters 
on their lines, as also of infirmaries for the collection of the 
slightly wounded, where medical assistance is provided, but 
which have not the outfit of field hospitals. The last are in- 
tended to facilitate the speedy return of the patients to service. 
When the site of any of these shelters or infirmaries is not on a 
railroad line, it is directly under the command of the command- 
ing officer of the “ Etappen-inspektion.” Voluntary medical and 
relief societies and civilian surgeons are permitted to serve only 
in the region of ¢tages, and principally in the parts farthest re- 
moved from the front. Asa reserve for material to be furnished 
to troops, ambulances, and field hospitals of the front, trains, 
hospitals, etc., of the rear, each district is provided with a reserve 
depét, at which are two lieutenants, apothecaries, surgical-instru- 
ment-makers, etc. 

In both armies the fersonnel of a field hospital of the front, 
which falls temporarily under the jurisdiction of the medical 
director of the rear, remains as before. In the French service a 
forwarding hospital has only one apothecary instead of two, 
and four attendants-secretary, eight prescription and thirty-four 
ordinary attendants, the number of other officials being the same 
as in a field hospital. The forwarding hospital, in the region of 
¢tapes, from which the wounded are finally removed beyond the 
base of operations, is provided with the fersonne/ and material 
required for the service of three “sanitary trains.’’ To each 
train are assigned, on the average, two surgeons, one auxiliary 
surgeon, one officer of administration, one attendant-secretary, 
four prescription and thirty-four ordinary attendants. The in- 
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firmaries at railway stations and convalescent depéts are fur- 
nished with personnel and material according to their size and 
importance. 

These regulations are partly the result of changes in the 
whole military organization, and partly of the disastrous clashing 
in campaigns of functions assigned to or assumed by members 
of the different corps which entered in the composition of the 
sanitary corps. They are the last expression in the history of 
this corps. As compared with former regulations, they show a 
gradual increase of powers delegated to medical officers—in 
other words, the recognition of the important military axiom, 
that power and responsibility must be combined. Prior to their 
adoption, the relations of the departments of intendance and 
medicine became scandalous in Germany and France, and in no 
particular more than while operating on the battle-field. Their 
evident purpose is to limit as much as possible the functions of 
the former to property accountability. The condition of affairs 
before is exemplified at present in the military hospitals of 
Austria, in which no change has been made notwithstanding 
the national dissatisfaction with the sanitary corps manifested 
during the war of 1866. 

A careful perusal of both regulations demonstrates that most 
of the new features of merit, as far as the ¢tapes, were taken from 
the eminently successful organization of the U. S. Army ambu- 
lance corps, and from rules prescribed in different armies during 
the Rebellion at the instance of medical directors. Even the 
dressing stations, which are considered an important innovation, 
the assignment of an ambulance wagon for the use of the sick of 
a regiment on the march, and the office of medical director of 
division in France, and many details of field-hospital service, as 
well as the selection of a medical officer to remain with the 
wounded in case of retreat, were clearly anticipated by our own 
Letterman, whose wonderful originative and executive powers 
entitle him to be classed with Paré an¢ Larrey.* Altogether, as 
far as the service of the front, with regiments, ambulances, and 
field hospitals, is concerned, it would be easy to tabulate the 
personnel and material of the three armies for comparison, and, 
I have no doubt, that officers who served in the Rebellion would 
see very little progress in these untried foreign regulations 


* See Circular No. 2, Head-quarters Army of the Potomac, October 30, 1862, in Dr. Cle- 
ment’s memoir, Journat, vol. iv., No. xv. 
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governing the working of the personnel. Differences would be 
found to be due to peculiarities of the military organizations. 
The regimental stretcher-bearers, and a more methodical direc- 
tion of the rear service (¢tafes), are departures. 

The question for us naturally arises, whether, in the event of 
a great war, there is sufficient guide or authority extant for the 
operation of a field sanitary service as brilliantly successful as 
ours during the last years of the Rebellion. The majority of the 
medical officers now in the Regular Army had no experience then, 
and a large number would be obliged to depend for knowledge 
upon the record of transportation and of the ambulance corps 
in the “ Medical and Surgical History of the Rebellion,” upon 
Dr. Brown’s “ History of the Medical Corps of the U. S. 
Army,” both of which give excellently but succinctly the general 
features ; upon accounts of the work of the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, personal memoirs and traditions. Surgeons from civil 
life, who would be the greater number, should be familiar with 
all the details. Most of the men who were prominent actors are 
dead or too old to enter into another conflict, and those who 
would take their places have not now enough interest in such 
matters. The same remark applies to all military officers and 
men who would necessarily have more or less relations with the 
sanitary corps. Indeed, to formulate for all these in an instruc- 
tive manner all the important characters of the service, as it was 
on the battle-field at the end of the Rebellion, would be an 
arduous undertaking. And then such a compendium would lack 
authority sufficient to be effectual. The U.S. Army Regula- 
tions of 1881, cover the question of the ambulance corps, but 
they are almost silent or, at least, incomplete on the subject of 
field and general hospitals, and of railroad and water transporta- 
tion of the sick and wounded. Could we, younger members of 
the medical profession in the United States, follow worthily in 
the footsteps of those who began and finished an organization, 
to which no greater compliment has been paid than the “ Kriegs- 
sanitaéts-ordnung’”’ of 1878, and the French “ Réglement” of 
1884? 
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By CHARLES F. BENJAMIN, 
WaAsuINGTON, D. C. 


IT was the Duke of Wellington who said that he doubted 
whether half a dozen general officers of the British army, if they 
should succeed in getting ten thousand men into Hyde Park, would 
know how to get them out. Almost any man who served in the 
late war could supply at least one illustration of the point of this 
remark from his own recollections of the march or the battle- 
field. Intelligent reporting of recent inauguration ceremonials 
at Washington has revealed the care with which a veteran com- 
mander, like General Sherman or General Slocum, studies and 
plans how to move in an orderly manner between the White 
House and the Capitol the great columns that in these days con- 
stitute an inaugural procession ; and now, in the September issue 
of this JOURNAL, comes General Hancock’s formal tender of 
thanks to those who took part in the funeral of General Grant, 
to suggest to all who stop to read between the lines how large a 
task and a responsibility are involved in the organization and 
conduct of such a ceremonial. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the necessary implica- 
tions of the broad commission laid by the government upon the 
commander of the Eastern military department, to take into his 
charge the remains of the dead hero, lying within his territorial 
jurisdiction, and give them, in behalf of the nation, a proper 
burial. It meant, in the first place, that he must harmonize the 
public expectation of a lofty and solemn spectacle with the 
almost sacred wishes of the stricken household, as those wishes 
might shape themselves, from day to day, under a variety of 
influences within and without the family circle; it meant that, 
without adequate means or precedents, he must organize and 
execute a ceremonial expressive of the exalted views of the public 
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mind as to what was due to its idol; it meant that he must re- 
ceive and duly consider a multitude of suggestions, lest some- 
thing of value or authority be lost to the general purpose; it 
meant that, though nominally invested with full power and dis- 
cretion, he must largely defer to the separate views of numerous 
indispensable personages, over whom he could exercise no con- 
trol greater than entreaty and persuasion; it meant that, among 
a people whose laws and maxims bespeak a universal level of 
equality, he must, while destitute of the support of an authorita- 
tive standard of precedence, respect and in some way satisfy the 
furtive longings for distinction ; it meant that the apparent touch 
of a necromancer must to some extent be substituted for the 
slowly moulding finger of time in evolving and perfecting almost 
numberless details; it meant that these unusual and urgent prob- 
lems were to be worked out with all the accustomed reverence 
for a severe economy which distinguishes our republic among 
nations in respect of all but directly material or productive 
objects; and it meant that all this had to be determined and 
done amid the warring clamors of a thousand voices, proclaiming 
instant and partial judgments upon what a thousand eyes had 
momentarily and but partially seen—for though the press is a 
willing and useful servant when intelligence is to be widely and 
promptly spread, it becomes an impulsive and imperious master 
when it exchanges the functions of Mercury for those of Minerva. 
What more may have been meant, or at least realized, in and by 
the duty assigned to General Hancock, that officer doubtless 
could tell with interest and profit, should it please him to make 
a full record of his experience for the benefit of those who may 
succeed him as directors of our future funeral pageants. Mean- 
while, with our last and greatest effort of the kind still fresh in 
our memories and judgments, let us try to see what may and 
ought to be done, within the limitations of our political and 
social environment, upon the rare occasion when an entire nation 
resolves to renew its common patriotic impulse and to offer fresh 
incentives to individual patriotism by rendering extraordinary 
honors to the mortal remains and the immortal memory of one 
whose genius and talents, unselfishly exerted, have greatly 
blessed the national life. 

Keeping in view the wholesomeness of conformity to that due 


order which— 
** Slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,” — 
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we may profitably consider, in a summary way, what has been 
done upon such occasions, in days comparatively modern, and 
among a people whose political ideas and habits are closely akin 
to our own. It would be impossible, within the ordinary bounds 
of a magazine article, to profitably discuss the usages of an- 
tiquity, or of the various nationalities of the globe, and a like 
consideration, with an additional one drawn from the special 
character of this JOURNAL, limits the range of investigation to 
public funerals of a strictly military character. If such a limita- 
tion excludes mention of the splendid obsequies of Oliver Crom- 
well, as being rendered to the political ruler rather than the 
soldier, we may console ourselves with the knowledge that 
the ceremonial observed with respect to the burial of George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak, was almost a strict duplication of them; and for the ex- 
clusion of the second funeral of the first Napoleon, we may find 
a recompense in remembering how eloquently the historian of 
the Consulate and the Empire denounced its tinsel and shoddy 
character, well typified by the gilded pasteboard figure of the 
Emperor, erected on the Arch of Triumph, and the canvas, wood, 
and plaster imitations of marble statues, set along the Champs 
Elysées for wind and frost to wreak their cruel wills upon. 

We begin with Sidney, the flower of his age; the first sub- 
ject for whom the whole nation went into mourning, as though 
it were the sovereign that had died, and the first military recipi- 
ent of a state funeral whereof we have any adequate record. 

It is convenient to suggest here that a public funeral naturally 
resolves itself into the three elements of the lying in state, the 
funeral procession, and the entombment; and as our purpose 
is didactic rather than historical, the several divisions of the cer- 
emonial will be separately considered through the whole list of 
examples, which, besides that of Sidney, comprises the funerals 
of General Monk, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Nelson, and 
the Duke of Wellington. 


LYING IN STATE. 


Sidney’s body, after arrival in England, lay in state at the 
house of Sir William Pelham, in the Minories, for close upon four 
months. It was not intended that the ceremonial should extend 
over so long a period, but the generous and adventurous charac- 
ter of Sir Philip had bred him a host of creditors, and his estate 
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being for the nonce tied up by legal technicalities, and his doting 
father-in-law’s resources having been heavily drawn upon by ex- 
penses incident to his death and bringing home, the latter, who 
could not, “in point of conscience,” as he said, permit a multi- 
tude of poor creditors to go unsatisfied while his son-in-law was 
honored by an ostentatious funeral, had much ado in raising 
means to discharge the debts and provide for the funeral ex- 
penses. Queen Elizabeth, who had refused the offer of her 
Dutch allies to spend, if need be, half a ton of gold in raising as 
fair a monument as any prince had in Europe, on condition of 
Sidney’s remains being left to their keeping, had nothing but 
good words in aid of the exceptional honors which she was 
pleased to bestow, at others’ charges, upon the brightest orna- 
ment of her court and reign. But let us return to our subject. 
The hall, staircase, and apartment of state in Sir William’s house 
were hung with black baize, decorated with armorial shields of 
Sidney and hisfamily. The coffins containing the embalmed body 
rested upon a palled bier within a rich hearse, or platform sur- 
mounted by a canopy, also of black material, similarly decorated. 
Properly disposed about this dais were the armor and other 
knightly insignia of the deceased, including the guidon, standard, 
banner and bannerols prescribed by heraldic usage. Ward of 
the body and emblems was kept, during the long vigil, by rela- 
tions, loving friends, and military officers of Sidney, and a great 
multitude for those days came from all parts of England, and 
some from abroad, to see the unwonted spectacle. Waxen 
tapers, in silver sconces, afforded the “dim religious light” ap- 
propriate to the scene. 

For General Monk’s lying in state, three of the four rooms at 
Somerset House similarly used for the Lord-Protector Cromwell, 
were fitted up, the first and second in black cloth, and the hall of 
state in velvet ; all fully decorated with escutcheons. The coffin 
lay in a rich and canopied bed of black velvet, and was covered 
by a heavy pall of the same material, whereon was stretched a 
colored effigy of the deceased, dressed in his state armor, crim- 
son ducal robe, collar and pendant of the order of the garter, 
with the blue-velvet garter around the left leg; crimson scarf, 
with gold fringe, across the breast ; ornamental sword at the left 
side ; gilt truncheon in the left hand ; and ducal coronet upon the 
head, which rested upon a cushion of crimson velvet, ornamented 
with gold fringe and tassels. At the foot of the bed stood a ped- 
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estal, covered with black velvet embroidered with the ducal 
arms, and displaying the knightly helm, crest, gauntlets, spurs, 
sword, and targe of the deceased. A decorated black-velvet 
railing or partition ran around the bed, and to this were attached 
the standard, great banner, guidon, inferior banners and banner- 
ols of the Duke. Wax tapers in a chandelier above the bed lit 
the room, which was constantly attended, during the three weeks 
of the lying in state, by ten gentlemen of rank, with ten others 
divided between the two approaching rooms. 

The lying in state of the Duke of Marlborough was at his 
own house, now the town residence of the Prince of Wales. The 
details were much the same as in the case of the Duke of Albe- 
marle, enriched, however, by the improved taste and resources of 
the times. The colored waxen effigy was omitted, but the suit 
of armor, richly gilded, and dressed in the robes and adornments 
of the deceased, took its place. A couched lion, bearing the 
ducal crest, supported the foot-pieces of the armor. The light 
of the tapers was better diffused by sconces and candlesticks of 
silver than in a chandelier. Even the floor of the apartment was - 
carpeted with black baize. The body-guard consisted of military 
officers in mourning uniform. 

Lord Nelson's body lay in state in the Painted Hall of Green- 
wich Hospital for three days. The dais was raised eight steps 
above the floor, and parted from the rest of the hall by a cres- 
cent-shaped railing of black velvet. The canopy was of the like 
material, richly festooned with cloth of gold, and triumphal 
plumes (the gift, during life, of an Eastern potentate) ornamented 
the festoons. Nelson’s coronet was embroidered on the canopy, 
as also a view of the great, artistically carved stern of the Span- 
ish flag-ship San Fosef. The backfield of the dais was of cloth of 
gold emblazoned with the escutcheon of the deceased, sur- 
mounted by the legend “ Trafalgar.’ There was the proper her- 
aldic display of insignia and banners, and the scene was lit by 
tall wax candles in silver sconces high upon the wall. The chap- 
lain of the Victory, supported by ten assistants, served as mourn- 
er at the bier. 

For the lying in state of the Duke of Wellington, greater and 
costlier arrangements were made than upon any other known oc- 
casion. His advanced age forbade a purely mournful ceremonial 

in a case where the details were to be on so grand a scale, and it 
was accordingly resolved to mingle with the leading conception 
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other features expressive of patriotism and national pride, and 
suggestive of the “ triumph ” which in the ruder days of antiquity 
a conqueror was entitled and accustomed to claim in his lifetime. 
The spacious vestibule of Chelsea Hospital, which served as an 
ante-room to the hall of state, was draped with black cloth, which 
hung in festoons from a dome almost one hundred feet in height, 
and descended in ornamental gathers and folds to the floor. 
Beneath the apex of the dome the festoons were finished off by 
a great plume of black feathers, hanging, crests downward, like a 
chandelier. In addition to escutcheons and other heraldic de- 
vices on the walls, there was a trophy of thirty captured colors 
and eagles, beautifully grouped, with the royal standard of Great 
Britain for a background. Soldiers of the Life Guards, in the 
gorgeous uniform of that corps, stood mute and motionless 
about the apartment, which was dimly lit by candelabra around 
the base of the dome. 

The hall of state was a spacious apartment, nearly fifty feet 
high. It was hung with black cloth, tent-shaped at the top, 
relieved by bands of white, running diagonally, and by silver 
trellises. The drapery along the side walls was gathered into long 
ornamental folds at six-feet intervals, and between the folds were 
family escutcheons, wreathed with laurel in green and silver. In 
each of the many niches formed by the draped window recesses 
stood two grenadiers of the guard, leaning on reversed muskets. 
Fifty-four silver candelabra, seven feet high, were arranged ina 
double row along each side wall, the row nearer the wall mounted 
on ornamental pedestals ten feet high, to distribute the light. 
Each candelabrum held a burning wax taper, seven feet in length. 
The room, nevertheless, was in deep gloom, which was conform- 
able to the purpose to throw the dais into strong relief. This 
dais, carpeted with cloth of gold, and with a wall-hanging of the 
same material back of it, stood at the upper end of the hall, 
opposite the doors. It was fenced off by a silver railing, draped 
in black, and was approached by a draped passage-way up the 
left-hand side of the hall, which continued across, and down the 
opposite side to the exit door. Ten columns, representing bundles 
of spears, bound with laurel vines and surmounted by black 
feathers, stood around the dais, and contained hidden rows of 
gas jets, which, by the aid of reflectors, threw a concentrated 
light on the bier and its accessories. Twelve five-branch candela- 
bra also stood around the dais, to supplement the column lights. 
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A chief-mourner’s chair stood empty at the head of the dais, 
with smaller chairs for the two conventional supporters of the 
chief mourner. Yeomen of the guard, from the Tower, stood 
about the dais, bearing halberts, and flags, while four officers of 
rank sat about the bier as mourners. The bier was of black vel- 
vet, enclosed by an ornamented silver railing, having ten elevated 
pedestals supporting black-velvet cushions. Two of these pedes- 
tals supported the Duke’s knightly guidon and standard, while 
upon the cushions of the others lay his marshal’s batons of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and 
Hanover. Each pedestal was supported by two lions rampant, 
bearing various armorial devices. At the foot of the bier, 
opposite the spectators, hung the stars and orders of the de- 
ceased, and on a stand in front lay various other insignia and 
decorations, and likewise the sword worn at Waterloo. At the 
back of the bier was the Queen’s escutcheon, surrounded by ban- 
nerols of the Wellesley family. On the bier was the coffin, cov- 
ered with crimson velvet, and otherwise ornamented in scarlet, 
blue, gold, silver, and diamonds. Over the entire dais was a 
canopy of black velvet, thickly studded with silver stars, and sur- 
mounted by a great black plume in a silver socket. The canopy 
was lined with silver tissue, ornamented with black spangles, and 
had black-velvet hangings and curtains, lined with silver, and with 
silver cornices and fringes. These hangings were looped and fes- 
tooned to show the interior of the dais. In front of the canopy 
the royal arms were displayed, and thrown over the canopy was 
a rich heraldic mantle, with the Duke’s arms embroidered thereon 
in gold. 
THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


In passing to the subject of the street procession as part of a 
state funeral, it may be well to preface it by some account of the 
funeral car, which has become so conspicuous an object in sucha 
procession. The car appears to have come in at the funeral of 
Cromwell, but in his case it was a mere “ flat,” drawn by six 
caparisoned horses, and used to transport, from Somerset House 
to Westminster Abbey, the dais, bier, and waxen effigy, the actual 
body having been quietly buried in the Abbey some days before. 
At the funeral of Monk a separate catafalque was provided at 
the Abbey, and we accordingly find the flat car grown into an 
open, canopied chariot, wherein was a black-velvet bed containing 
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the effigy, the body again being conspicuous only by its absence. 
In the Duke of Marlborough’s case the chariot was developed 
more toward the triumphal car, allegorical representations of the 
Duke’s successful battles and sieges being depicted upon it; the 
number of horses being increased to eight, and the body, coffins, 
and enrobed suit of armor being within it. Some confusion of 
ideas about it was, however, indicated by the circumstance that 
the car was nominally driven by a coachman in mourning livery, 
though the work of managing the horses was really done by the 
eight walking grooms that held their bridles. In the Nelson 
procession the coachman had disappeared, as well he might, 
seeing that the car was a sort of galleon on wheels, representing 
the bow and the stern of the flag-ship Victory, while the columns 
supporting the canopy were made in imitation of palm-trees and 
garnished with green leaves. Of the Wellington car the design 
may be said,to have been struck out in large by the Queen, when 
she expressed the desire that it should be true work and material 
throughout, with never a sham in an atom of it. The work was 
entrusted to the new school of useful art, now connected with 
the South Kensington Museum. A railway truck supplied the 
fundamental idea, and this was worked out in massive ornamen- 
tal bronze ; the wheels (three on a side) being small, flush with 
the side-frames and imbedded therein almost to the ground. 
Upon the truck rose a pediment to the height of seven feet, the 
face being formed into panels in which were carved the names of 
the Duke’s victories, and the whole being richly gilded. On the top 
of the pediment, at the ends and sides, were four trophies of arms 
and flags, arranged chronologically by an expert from the Tower 
armory. Over each side-trophy was a ducal coronet. In the 
middle space of the pediment was the bier, covered by a black- 
velvet pall, profusely sprinkled with silver ornamentation, and 
also having a deep silver fringe. Upon the bier was the body, 
within its four coffins. The Duke’s hat and sword lay on the 
coffin-lid. Massive halherds, rising from the corners of the pedi- 
ment and decorated with escutcheons, supported a plumed 
canopy of black silk, richly worked with gold and silver. The 
car was twenty-seven feet in length, eleven in width, and stood 
seventeen feet high, having but six inches to spare for the clear- 
ing of the arch of Temple Bar. Twelve black Norman horses, 
harnessed in triplets, supplied the motive power; the weight, 
dimensions, and antique characteristics of the car all being consid- 
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ered in determining the number of horses and the mode of 
arraying them. The horses were covered with black-velvet 
housings, embroidered with armorial devices in silver, and were 
decorated with the customary head and back plumes. 

In a technical lecture, delivered shortly after the funeral, Mr. 
(now Sir Henry) Cole, the director of the art school, gave an 
account of the designing and construction of the car, and, 
while bestowing high praise upon his assistants and pupils who 
had devised and, in great part, made it, he condemned it as an 
anachronism and as an incongruous element in a modern funeral; 
at the same time proposing the gun-carriage as the appropriate 
vehicle for transporting the soldier of our time to his tomb. This 
suggestion did not fall unheeded, for when, seven years later, the 
body of Sir Thomas Picton was borne in state to St. Paul’s (after 
lying for more than forty years in the receiving vault of an old 
city burial-ground), the commended gun-carriage was called into 
service, and very effective it looked, with the rich coffin draped 
with, but not wholly concealed by, the accustomed pall in velvet 
and silver, and a silken Union Jack. 

We are now ready for the procession itself. 

In the funeral procession of Sidney there was nothing on 
wheels; those that did not go afoot were on horseback. The 
column was headed by thirty-two “ poor men” in long mourning 
cloaks, being the number of Sidney’s years, and it may be added, 
as tending to show the force of precedent and routine, that these 
animated counters, in the guise of paupers, or of Chelsea or 
Greenwich pensioners, have figured in all the state funerals since, 
so far as the writer’s researches have extended. Fifes and drums, 
playing softly, came next, followed by infantry and cavalry 
officers of Sidney’s forces in the Netherlands, trailing ensigns. 
Esquires and knights of Sidney’s kindred and immediate friends 
followed, and then his charger, in black housings, led by a foot- 
man and ridden by a page trailing a broken lance, succeeded by 
his barbed horse of state, in cloth of gold, similarly led and 
ridden, but with a reversed battle-axe taking the place of the 
lance. Then came heralds bearing the knightly emblems, 
followed by fourteen Kentish yeomen, retainers of the Sidney 
family, carrying the escutcheoned coffin on their shoulders; the 
pall of black velvet, emblazoned with the arms of the deceased, 
being held by four of his nearest friends, while four kinsmen 
carried the bannerols on each side. Sidney’s brother, as chief 
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mourner, was accompanied by six assistants, after whom came 
earls and barons, seven representatives of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the Com- 
pany of Grocers afoot, and, finally, three hundred young men of 
the city militia, trailing pikes, halberds, and ensigns, and their 
musketeers reversing arms. 

At the Duke of Albemarle’s funeral the route was lined by 
the Middlesex train-bands and the procession headed by the 
Duke of York’s foot-guards, followed by a troop of the royal 
horse-guards, under the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, and then 
the king's foot-guards. The Coldstream regiment, of which the 
deceased was honorary colonel, had the place of honor in the 
military part of the procession, among which was a considerable 
body of pikemen and musketeers of the line. All officers, colors, 
drums, and trumpets were in mourning. There was the usual 
heraldic display, preceding the great banner of England, borne 
by a lieutenant-colonel with two supporters. The new Duke of 
Albemarle acted as chief mourner, with some great nobles for 
his assistants. The chief mourning horse (for there were five or 
six in all) was in black velvet and heavy plumes, and the cream- 
colored horse of state in embroidered crimson velvet, richly em- 
bossed in gold and silver. The Lords, spiritual and temporal, 
were afoot. Young John Churchill marched as an ensign in the 
Duke of York’s foot-guards, all unconscious that he was to be 
the chief character in the next great procession of the kind. 

The funeral procession of the Duke of Martborough was not 
essentially different from that of his predecessor. The military 
representation was larger and richer in appearance; a train of 
artillery appeared in it; the regimental colors were wrapped in 
cypress ; the great banner of Woodstock (the tenure by which 
the estate of Blenheim is held of the crown) was carried by spe- 
cial license of the king; the horse of state was habited in cloth 
of gold; a long train of mourning coaches (z. ¢., carriages cov- 
ered with black cloth or velvet, with escutcheons thereon and with 
coachmen, footmen, and horses in mourning outfit) followed the 
funeral car and the heraldic features were also on an enlarged scale. 

Lord Nelson’s funeral procession was headed by ten thousand 
regular troops, being chiefly regiments which had served in 
Egypt in coéperation with Nelson’s fleet. The Duke of York, 
commander-in-chief, was in the column, as were all the other 
sons of the king, including “ the first gentleman of Europe.” At 
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Temple Bar the Lord Mayor and Corporation fell into the pro. 
cession, after giving the customary permission for the representa- 
tives and troops of the crown to enter the city. The great 
features of the procession were the colors of the Victory, borne 
by sailors belonging to that vessel, and these at every halt would 
unfurl the great flag to show the people the shot-holes and blood. 
stains in it. The route was from the Admiralty to St. Paul's, 
and was kept by the London Volunteers, who were very numer. 
ous at that time because of the expected invasion by Napoleon, 

The Wellington procession was from the Horse Guards to the 
Cathedral. The route was kept by the police until, near the 
cathedral, six battalions of infantry were deployed to preserve 
the lines and salute the procession. The military column was 
composed of a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, a battalion of 
Marines, the “ Duke’s Own” regiment of foot; battalions each, 
of the Coldstream, Grenadier, and Scots’ Fusilier Guards ; a bat- 
talion of field artillery of nine guns, five squadrons from the 
“crack "’ cavalry regiments, a battery of horse artillery and 
squadrons each of the Horse and the two regiments of Life 
Guards. Interesting features of the procession were the eighty- 
three Chelsea pensioners in long red cloaks, a deputation consist- 
ing of one enlisted soldier from each regiment in the army, with 
side-arms only ; and, farther in the line, a corps composed of 
three officers, three sergeants or corporals, and two privates from 
every regiment ; the Lord Mayor in his gilded coach, with the 
great sword of the city; Prince Albert in an open carriage drawn 
by six horses; the great banner of the United Kingdom; the 
aged Marquis of Anglesey, bearing the Duke’s British baton, and 
the military deputations from Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, 
and Hanover, bearing the batons of those states belonging to the 
deceased—France sending no delegation because Louis Napoleon 
had lately made himself Emperor and was not in a position to 
honor the Great Duke just then, and Austria none because of 
the insult to General Haynau a few years before. The heraldic 
display was of the same general character as in preceding proces- 
sions, only larger and finer, and the official mourning coaches, 
some forty in number, were, with their horses, covered with black 
velvet, ornamented with silver. 

THE ENTOMBMENT. 


We are now brought to the final stage of our ceremonial, the 
entombment. In Sidney's case, this was in the old St. Paul’s, 
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destroyed by the great fire. The church was heavily draped with 
black cloth, and a splendid hearse, or canopied dais, of black 
velvet, with embroidered escutcheons, had been prepared to 
receive the body. There were prayers, preaching, successive 
presentation of the knightly insignia by the bearers thereof, 
proclamation by the Garter King-at-Arms of the titles and 
dignities of the deceased, and a double volley of musketry in the 
churchyard. 

For Monk’s funeral service in Westminster Abbey a grand 
hearse or canopy was designed by the famous architect, Christo- 
pher Wren. Four massive pillars, twenty feet high, supported 
the canopy, dome-shaped at the centre and surmounted by a 
ducal coronet two feet in diameter. The crest of the Duke, 
with its proper supporters, appeared at the summit of each 
pillar. The canopy was doubly valanced and fringed, and the 
whole structure was hung with black velvet, embossed with the 
ducal arms in successive compartments and with a profusion of 
crests, coronets, scrolls, and legends. It was carpeted with black 
cloth and doubly railed off into two compartments. The effigy 
of the Duke lay upon a handsome bier, which stood upon a low 
pedestal. Chairs and stools of black velvet accommodated the 
official mourners, and black-baize stools the officers of the Col- 
lege of Arms. There were the customary burial-service and 
sermon, and then the targe, sword, crest, spurs, great banner and 
bannerols were brought up, one by one, by heralds to the King- 
at-Arms, who solemnly laid them on the adjacent altar and then, 
turning to the company, made proclamation: “ Thus it hath 
pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life unto 
His mercy the most high, mighty, and most noble prince, George, 
Duke of Albemarle,”—adding all the other dignities and offices 
of the deceased. The officers of the Duke’s household then 
broke their white staves of office and handed the pieces to the 
King-at-Arms, who laid them upon the bier ; there was a blare of 
trumpets within the building, at which signal three heavy 
volleys of musketry were fired by the troops outside, and the 
ceremonies were at an end. 

Substantially the same arrangements and details characterized 
the Abbey service at the funeral of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The interior of the building fairly blazed with torches and 
tapers, and there was a choral service in addition to the usual 
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For the funeral service of Lord Nelson, lofty tiers of black- 
covered seats were constructed along the aisle of St. Paul's. 
Every visible part of the building was hung with black cloth. 
Beneath the dome a great octagonal platform had been con- 
structed with a trap in the centre, through which to lower the 
body to the crypt by means of hidden mechanism. The plat- 
form was furnished with a bier and numerous pedestals, chairs 
and stools, for the suitable performance of the rites. Greenwich 
pensioners and sailors of the Victory, each to the number of forty- 
eight, being Nelson’s age, headed the procession along the aisle. 
The body was borne, under a pall, by twelve stout sailors of the 
flag-ship. Besides numerous torches in the choir of the church, 
there were one hundred and thirty powerful reflector lamps in an 
octagonal frame suspended from the dome, and the lights and 
shadows made by this strong illumination of the great building 
were the most impressive part of the scene. A numerous orchestra 
and chorus supplied rich and solemn music during the procession 
and services. After the prociamation of titles and breaking of 
the household staves, the colors of the Victory were furled and 
laid upon the coffin lid to enter the tomb; the sailors, by a sort 
of common impulse, tearing strips from the principal color as 
mementos. 

Fully twenty thousand people were inside St. Paul’s at 
the closing ceremonies of the funeral of the Great Duke, of whom 
some seven thousand, including the houses of Parliament, the 
diplomatic corps, the judiciary, the municipal body, sundry 
orders of knighthood, the ladies of the nobility, and several other 
official staffs or bodies, were seated, as in an amphitheatre, 
beneath the dome. All the monuments were boxed up and 
covered in black cloth, except those of Nelson and Cornwallis, 
which were appropriately draped, and illuminated at their bases. 
Nearly six thousand gas jets were required to overcome the 
absorbing properties of the vast and solemn hangings. <A hand- 
car was especially constructed to transport the coffin along the 
aisle to the space beneath the dome. A great procession moved 
from the entrance door to the dome, escorting the remains. 
The proclamation of tities extended to forty-eight separate 
dignities, and the funeral salute was given by the great guns at 
the Tower. The musical part of the service was organized on a 
greater scale and with more care and success than ever before, 
and for the convenience of any who may wish to preserve the 
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historical portions of this article, the successive choral renditions 
are appended.* The lowering of the body into the crypt was 
accompanied by the Dead March from “ Saul,” rendered by the 
great organ and auxiliary instruments. 

This concludes our historical review, and from it, aided by our 
own late experience, let us see if it be not possible to evolve 
some leading principles and rules for the sure conduct of a 
national funeral with due propriety and effect. 


RULES FOR A NATIONAL FUNERAL. 


In the first place, there must be a full and absolute surrender 
of the mortal remains of him whose memory is to be honored, 
during the time to be spent and for the purpose intended in 
the execution of the ceremonial; for somebody, as representing 
the public authority, must be in position to say the final word 
as to each detail of the working plan, and there must be the like 
indivisible and unquestionable authority to enforce, at the proper 
moment, what has been decided. A state funeral is as much for 
the honoring of the nation who conducts it as for the exaltation 
of the fame of the subject and the solace of his kindred and 
connections, and hence the importance of transferring the 
control of the remains from their legal custodians to the public 
for the necessary time and purpose. In the case of the Duke of 
Wellington, the record shows that the government deferred 
responding to the popular demand for a state funeral until this 
point had been settled. 

Secondly, time must be had for inquiry, consultation, and the 
development of a plan embracing the entire ceremonial, and in 
this necessity the family and personal friends of the deceased 
may find their opportunity for the performance of those private 
rites for which no affair of state, however splendid and otherwise 
gratifying, can be an acceptable substitute. 

Thirdly, every thing must be planned upon a scale commen- 
surate with the material and intellectual wealth of the nation. It 
may be questioned whether the Federal Congress should hold its 
sessions in a convenient brick barn or an ornamental marble 
palace; but if in the latter, no question but that the building 
should worthily speak for the United States. There may be no 


* Processional :—* 1 am the Ressurrection and the Life.” Psalms xxxix. and xc.; chants com- 
posed by the Earl of Mornington, father of the Duke. A them—1 Thess., v.14 and 18. ‘* Nunc 
Dimitis.” Dirge—2 Sam. III., v. 31, 32, 38. A/ter entombment—* Man that is Born of a Woman” ; 
“I Heard a Voice from Heaven”; “* His Body is Buried in Peace” (Handel); and “* Sleepers, 
Awake "’ (Mendelsohn). 
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reproach or dishonor in foregoing a spectacle; there can be no 
escape from either if we plan or execute one in a starved or 
slovenly manner, for in that case we typify the beggar on horse- 
back that excites derision, or the miser in rags that provokes dis- 
gust. Furthermore, if our public funerals are laborious in the 
intention and costly in the result, we shall be less likely to bestow 
them unwisely or unworthily. They should never become issues 
in partisan politics, nor occur otherwise than in consequence of 
a spontaneous and practically universal demand. So clearly has 
this last qualification been recognized elsewhere, that even in 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, the Crown and the Cabinet, 
although possessed of ample precedent and authority, and being 
in no doubt as to the national sentiment, decided to await for 
more than a month the assembling of Parliament before taking 
final order as to the ceremonies, so that the representatives of 
the people might formally utter the popular wish, and thus leave 
open no question as to the truly national character of the honors 
paid. We need not stint cost when we remember that in more 
than a century of national life there have been but three men to 
whom public mortuary honors could have been paid within the 
conditions herein laid down; that in respect of two of them, 
there were periods in their lifetimes when nothing fairly repre- 
senting a universal sentiment could have been evoked in their 
behalf ; and that, as to the third, the formation of such a senti- 
ment could not have been expected within at least ten years after 
the time of his death. Our state funerals are certain to be rare 
occurrences; let us, then, treat them as such by bestowing our 
time and abundance upon them. 

The foregoing remarks embrace, it is believed, all absolutely 
necessary principles. In endeavoring to lay down some practi- 
cal rules, or rather suggestions for rules, it will be convenient 
to follow the same division of the subject as in the historical 
narrative. 

The lying of the body in state doubtless has a religious origin, 
but its meaning is to suggest, by visible tokens, the greatness and 
merit of the deceased, the public gratitude for his patriotic ser- 
vices, the national loss in his incapacity for further labor or coun- 
sel, the reward which even death cannot snatch from those who 
make themselves highly deserving of it, and, lastly, the collective 
felicity of a nation which has produced and is, therefore, deemed 
capable of again producing such men in time of public need. All 
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these sentiments should find harmonious expression in the furnish- 
ing of the apartments appropriated to the act of state. A bare 
hall, hung with unrelieved blackness, is intolerable, expressing as 
it does a barren and profound grief which nobody but the parent, 
the wife, or the child actually bereaved can possibly feel. Rich, 
bright colors should relieve and vary the prevailing tone of 
black on wall, ceiling, and canopy. Inscriptions should recall 
what the man on the bier has done for his kind. The swords, 
medals, badges, and all other insignia of honors and rewards 
received from official or organized sources, should be artistically 
displayed. Escutcheons of the United States and of the several 
States ; also of such municipal and other proper, organized bodies 
as choose to furnish them of suitable material and finish, should 
be used in the decoration of the various apartments, but no 
so-called arms of any private person should be exhibited, nor 
the device of any organized private body unless legalized by en- 
try under the copyright act, or by long, notorious usage. The 
coffin should be elevated and richly surrounded, and there should 
be no exposure of the body within it; for not only is such indis- 
criminate exposure a violation of the sanctity of death, but it 
substitutes a merely morbid curiosity for the elevated feeling of 
patriotism and veneration appropriate to the occasion, it works 
injustice to the dead by interfering with the more suitable mental 
picture of him in the days of his greatness and strength, it de- 
stroys much of the artistic possibility and all of the artistic unity 
by subordinating every thing to the most convenient and speedy 
means of giving visitors a hasty glance at the contents of the 
inner casket, and it enthrones as an absolute despot that in- 
dispensable but repulsive functionary, the undertaker, with his 
blood-curd!ing anxiety about the possible “spoiling” of the 
“corpse,” and his strenuous views upon the arrangement of 
colors, lights, and surrounding objects for the most effective 
display of the combined work of death and the embalmer. The 
lying in state should be arranged to last long enough to impel 
those in charge of its preparation to earnestness in the execution 
of the details, and to afford reasonable opportunity of access on 
the part of the public. A week would probably be long enough 
in any event. 

The funeral column should be composed of all the suitable 
elements of which the government has actual control and can 
conveniently assemble, supplemented by such other suitable ele- 
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ments as are offered by States, municipalities and voluntary organi- 
zations. The general organization of the column will, of course, 
vary with the materials, but an excellent example is that of the 
division of the Grant funeral procession by General Hancock 
into armed bodies, unarmed veterans, and civic bodies, the first 
having precedence, as representing the bulwarks of the nation, 
and the second separated from the last, as entitled to distinction 
for service past but not forgotten. Men who have served their 
country afield or afloat, either as professionals or volunteers, 
should always receive special recognition on public or ceremoni- 
ous occasions, because whatever fosters the military spirit con- 
tributes to the safety, and never to the peril or unrest, of a free 
country. Carriages form an indispensable and very considerable 
part of every funeral procession nowadays; hence, there should 
be care in their selection and a timely inspection of each hired 
and private vehicle proposed for use in the procession. Not a 
man, horse, or coach should be allowed in the column, unless the 
two former be in suitable, prescribed attire and the latter of a 
proper color, shape, and fitting. The rule as to what the dress 
or appearance shall be should not be fastidious, and it may vary 
for differing parts of and places in the column; but once pre- 
scribed for such parts or places, it should be inflexibly enforced 
without regard to rank or person. Numbers are not the first 
thing to be yearned for ina public procession, and a state funeral 
is such a high and rare occasion that those honored by a part or 
place in it may well be required to take some little pains to 
properly qualify themselves for their privilege. Men may spend 
their time and money liberally on their fancies and then demand 
recognition for public spirit, but such considerations should not 
weigh in the performance of a solemn spectacle where the whole 
effect is of the first importance. Part of the usually great staffs 
of the various marshals of a procession should be used in per- 
fecting its formation and preserving its discipline during the 
march. The inharmonious clashing of the bands, which was so 
distressing at the funeral of Lord Nelson, should be prevented 
by a suitable distribution of the musical resources of the column, 
and either codperation or an alternation of work and rest ar- 
ranged among bands within interfering distance of each other. 
If we take the funeral procession of the Duke of Wellington as 
the highest example of what such an affair can be under a mon- 
archy, we shall have to lose absolutely only its heraldic, knightly, 
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and feudal features. For the military, veteran, official, munici- 
pal, civic, and religious portions of it, we shall always have 
counterparts or equivalents. In the funeral of Napoleon, the 
banners of the eighty-nine departments of France, brought to 
Paris and carried in the procession at the suggestion of M. Thiers, 
was one of the finest features—if not the very finest—in it. We 
may have fifty or more States in the Union at our next national 
funeral, and if one wishes to imagine how their banners would 
look in a marching column, let him examine an emblazonment of 
the arms of Pennsylvania, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, Califor- 
nia, Wyoming, Michigan, New York, Colorado, New Jersey, or 
South Carolina. 

To break the monotonous aspect of repeated files or platoons 
of ordinary carriages, the vehicles used by persons having par- 
ticularly intimate relations to the ceremony, as mourners, pall- 
bearers, special delegates, or the like, might be arranged as 
mourning coaches, as at the Wellington obsequies, where some 
forty such coaches were effectively disposed in the civic division 
of the procession. As to the mode of transporting the remains 
in procession, nothing need be added to what has been said as 
to the views of the director of the South Kensington Museum, 
unless it be to recall the dismal “ float” which General Hancock 
recently found himself required to escort over a route of some 
seven miles in length, and which, in the absence of visible wheels 
or runners, gave one an unpleasant impression of a gigantic 
centipede behind the valances, moving the structure along as he 
crawled. Lastly, we come to the preparation of the route, which 
will rarely hereafter need to be spread with sand or gravel, to 
prevent miring, as in the days of Sidney, Monk, Marlborough, 
and Nelson. The clean, smooth pavements, and the tall, showy 
buildings that characterize the main streets of our large towns, 
make in themselves a fair triumphal way for a well-composed 
procession. In none of the funerals that have been reviewed in 
these pages did the government decorate the processional route, 
and even at the Wellington funeral the private drapings, except- 
ing those of Temple Bar (converted by the municipality into a 
magnificent funeral arch, with great urns emitting incense), and 
some of the noted club-houses, and dwellings of the nobility, 
were not, as a whole, equal to those shown on Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue at the funeral of General Grant—it being under- 
stood, of course, that the public buildings and monuments in 
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charge of the Crown were individually draped with some degree 
of care and taste. The route once chosen, it might be expected 
that the owners and tenants of buildings along it would do a 
good part toward its decoration on the day of the procession, 
and a considerable degree of codéperation and harmony might be 
effected by having an official appointed to confer with such 
owners and tenants separately and in conference, especially if 
the government should undertake to carry a system of decora- 
tions along the curb lines. An occasional arch, stretching com. 
pletely across the street at a favorable point, is a most effective 
decoration, and may be built for a reasonable sum, as Captain 
Greene, of the Engineers, proved at Washington, in his admirable 
preparation of the route for the inauguration procession of 1881. 
Fluted columns, bearing escutcheons, and supporting gilded 
eagles and other appropriate devices, were used with good effect 
at the funeral of Napoleon. 

The fashion of burying our heroes in open places renders 
impracticable much of the solemnity and beauty of the entomb- 
ments briefly described in this article, even if there were not 
denominational objections to such a ceremony. But whereso- 
ever the interment be, there should be an actual vault or tomb 
within which the remains are to permanently rest, and not a 
hurried improvisation, which is in effect a supplementary hall 
of state, with inconvenient and ignoble accessories. Seeing that 
the coins issued from the public mint bear a recognition of the 
existence and lordship of one Supreme Being, it should not be 
difficult for representatives of the various sects sharing that 
degree of belief in common to arrange a combined religious 
service acceptable to and participated in by all, including in such 
service solemn instrumental and vocal music. For the rest, a 
proper canopy and bier, with platform and seats for the neces 
sary officiants and official and representative spectators, can be 
as well arranged in the air as within the walls of a building, and 
the whole structure may be roofed, if season or weather call for 
such a shelter. 

If further argument were needed to enforce the necessity of 
exhaustive attention to every detail of so great and complex a 
ceremony as a state funeral, it might be found in a recital of the 
mishaps of the Wellington pageant, despite the abundant time, 
means, and experience at the service of those in charge. People 
were crushed and trampled to death by reason of defective 
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approaches to the hall of state, the order of baronets was left 
without place or precedence in the official programme, the greed 
of the functionaries of the cathedral for places for friends or 
customers created a public scandal, contractors for the bronze 
work of the funeral car altered material patterns of the design, 
so that the several parts could not be fitted and had to be eked 
out with tinsel at the last moment, the grooms for the car horses 
were not practised in their work, and were unable to give the 
familiar words of command to start and halt the animals; the pre- 
liminary inspection of the route was so superficial that the car 
stuck fast for many minutes in an open drain, and had to be 
dragged out by ropes manned by the police and bystanders ; and, 
lastly, the elaborate machinery for unloading the heavy bier and 
coffin at the cathedral door would not work, and there was 
another delay of more than an hour, while death-dealing winds 
of a raw November swept up the peopled aisle as through a 
ventilating shaft. Truly, it is not without reason that we think 
of a “sweet little cherub” as looking out for the United States ; 
but let us all the same remember the advice of Hercules to the 
wagoner. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


(From the Ulster County Gazette, Kingston, N. Y., January 4, 1800.] 


WASHINGTON ENTOMBED. 
Georcetown, Dec. 2oth. 


On Wednesday last, the mortal part of WasnincTton the Great—the Father of his Country and 
the’ Friend of Man, was consigned to the tomb, with solemn honors and funeral pomp. 

A multitude of persons assembled, from many miles around, at Mount Vernon, the choice 
abode and last residence of the illustrious chief. There were the groves, the spacious avenues, 
the beautiful and sublime scenes, the noble mansion—but, alas! the august inhabitant was now 
no more. That great soul was gone. His mortal part was there indeed ; but ah ! how affecting! 
how awful the spectacle of such worth and greatness, thus, to mortal eyes fallen !—Yes! fallen! 
fallen! 

In the long and lofty Portico. where oft the Hero walked in all his glory, now lay the shrouded 
corpse. The countenance, still composed and serene, seemed to depress the dignity of the spirit, 
which lately dwelt in that lifeless form! There those who paid the last sad honors to the bene- 
factor of his country, took an impressive—a farewell view. 

On the ornament at the head of the coffin was inscribed SurGg ap Jupici1um—about the middle 
of the coffin, Gloria Deo—and on the silver plate, 


GENERAL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Departed this life, on the 14th December, 1799. Et. 68. 


Between three and four o'clock, the sound of artiliery from a vessel in the river, firing minute 
guns, awoke afresh our solemn sorrow—the corpse was removed—a band of music with mournful 
melody melted the soul into all the tenderness of woe. 
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The procession was formed and moved on in the following order : 


Cavalry 
Infantry With arms reversed. 
Guard 


Music. 
Clergy. 
The General's horse, with his saddle, holsters, and pistols. 


Cols. 
Sims, 
Ramsay, a 
Payne. 


Masonic Brethern. 
Citizens. 

When the procession had arrived at the bottom of the elevated lawn, on the bank of the 
Potomac, where the family vault is placed, the cavalry halted, the infantry marched towards the 
mount and formed their lines, the clergy, the masonic brothers, and the citizens, descended to 
the vault, and the funeral service of the church was performed. The firing was repeated from 
the vessel in the river, and the sounds echoed from the woods and hills around. 

Three general discharges by the infantry, the cavalry, and eleven pieces of artillery, which 
lined the banks of the Potomac, back of the vault, paid the last tribute to the entombed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States and to the departed Hero. 

The sun was now setting. Alas! the son of Glory was set forever. No—the name of Wasx- 
incTron—the American President and General—will triumph over Death. The unclouded bright- 
ness of his glory will il\u.ninate the future ages, 


Cols. 

+S Guim, 
Littie. 
Mourners. 
XUM 


WAR PROVISIONS. 


By BRIGADE-SURGEON E. BONAVIA, M.D. 


INDIAN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (BENGAL). 


I DO not think any one has yet taken up this branch of trade 
as a specialty. All the provisions that are manufactured are 
made for the general public, but these are often too bulky, with 
syrups, and liquids, and unnecessary fat. War provisions require 
to be made with a maximum of sustaining power, and to occupy 
a minimum of space. To carry bulky provisions for an army in 
the field is a serious business, and, therefore, if the same physio- 
logical amount of food can be carried with a greatly diminished 
bulk, a great gain in efficiency will be effected, besides a saving 
in time and money. As we appear to be now entering on an era 
of war, I make the following suggestions, with the hope of their 
being taken up by some one, as important subjects for experi- 
ment. To make up provisions differently from what they are 
now made cannot be done at short notice, because it has to be 
discovered, in many cases, what are the best preparations that 
would meet all requirements, viz., of keeping for a year, at least, 
without spoiling; of possessing real nourishing value alone or 
combined with other provisions ; of ease with which they can be 
utilized—keeping in view four main objects, viz., palatableness, 
digestibility, freedom from poisonous or irritating qualities, 
maximum physiological value for vigorous muscular and mental 
action under trying circumstances, and with a minimum of 
space. Almost every nation carries on military manceuvres in 
time of peace, at certain seasons. Instead of making these a 
sort of picnic, war provisions might be rigidly experimented 
on, to ascertain what their exact value would probably be in 
actual warfare. Then, travellers, explorers, mountaineers, pedes- 
trians, trainers, sportsmen, etc., might all help to record with 
some scientific accuracy the value of any war provisions they 
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might care to supply themselves with. War supplies of the 
nature to be detailed, might probably, in many cases, decide an 
important war operation, if the officer commanding an expedi- 
tion could feel positively satisfied about the physiological value * 
of acertain amount of provisions; that is, of their containing 
sufficient “ fuel for running his engines (men, horses, etc.) a certain 
specified number of days.’’ Where water can be had, it is not 
necessary to take provisions that have water in them, in the 
shape of /iguid, as this ingredient can be supplied from the 
locality. Then the drier and the more concentrated the pro- 
visions are, the less there will be to carry. All war provisions, 
especially those of a concentrated form, should be hermetically 
packed, so that if they tumble into water, or are exposed to rain, 
no harm will come to them. 

Paper Bottles—Paper has been used for so many purposes, 
that I wonder a serviceable paper bottle or jar has not yet been 
invented. A tough, unbreakable, and impervious jar is a great 
desideratum. Paper stuff is now made from sawdust and other 
cheap things, and bottles and jars of this material might perhaps 
be made more cheaply than of either stone, glass, or tin. It 
would require a varnish, and I think lac might be found suitable. 
Natives of India lacquer earthen vessels, inside and outside, and 
use them for holding “ ghee,” oil, and for all sorts of purposes 
that don’t require heating. Possibly a solution of lac might be 
made to varnish the interior of a paper jar efficiently. For the 
exterior, some cheaper varnish might do, provided it did not 
stick, when dry, in summer heat. If a paper jar should be found 
impracticable, then a glass or thin stone jar, with a straw or paper 
casing, so as to prevent breakage, by rough handling, might do. 
Tin is the best for packing all dry provisions, but bad for moist 
and liquid things which are not protected by oil or fat. Tin not 
only imparts a bad flavor to the contents, but sometimes a 
poisonous quality from dissolved salts of tin. All tinned jams, 
jellies, butter, soups, etc., have a perceptibly unpleasant taste. 
On one occasion I was nearly poisoned by eating tinned salmon 
at a friend’s table. Probably the tin was an old one. On an- 
other occasion the same effects happened after eating tinned 
mackerel. This fish, I think, is especially objectionable when 
preserved in tin. On various occasions I was made ill by tinned 
soups. Tin, lacquered inside, might perhaps be found unob- 
jectionable. Whatever the material, a square form is important, 
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as economy of space in war time is of great consequence, and 
some easy mode of opening the jars should be invented. For 
those that could be made with screw tops, perhaps stearine, or 
some such material, might be used for lubricating the screw, and 
preventing it from jamming, and also for making the screw air- 
tight, in addition to a stearine cork in the mouth of the jar, 
poured in hot, for air-tightness. It is the liquid which is, I think, 
the most dangerous part of tinned provisions, whether these be 
meat, fish, or vegetable. With the organic acids it contains, - 
whenever moved or in transit, the liquid continually washes the 
tinned surface, and dissolves the metal. 

Chocolate with Caffeine.— Cocoa, or the nut of the Theobroma 
Cacao, from which chocolate is made, is said to contain about 
ninety-two per cent. of three important nourishing ingredients, 
viz.: starch or gum, gluten, and oil. In making it into chocolate 
sugar is added, and sometimes a portion of the oil is removed. 
Now if to the nourishing qualities of chocolate a proportion of 
caffeine be added, such as would be equal in strength to about a cup 
of good coffee per cake, or date of chocolate, a combination would 
result which is both nourishing and stimulating, and the com- 
pound, when perfectly dry, would keep well and pack closely in 
tin cases. Such chocolate and caffeine cakes, of a size ascer- 
tained experimentally, could be carried in the pocket, or pockets 
made especially, and would serve as food and stimulant in a con- 
centrated, dry form. All that would be wanted with it would be 
some water, taken during mastication, or afterwards. Chocolate 
is nice to eat, and the small portion of caffeine needed in a cake 
would hardly be tasted. Of course such concentrated, dry, food 
would only be required for short expeditions of a few days, for 
crossing deserts, where carriage is restricted, and as a wakener 
for troops marching early in the morning—in short, for all occa- 
sions where a “ square”’ meal is out of the question, either for 
want of time or suitable provisions.. This combination would be 
invaluable, not only for war purposes, but also for explorers, 
sportsmen, and travellers in out-of-the-way places. Coffee is 
valuable for the caffeine it contains, and with a few cakes of 
chocolate and caffeine and some war biscuits a man might be out 
all day without requiring other food. 

Biscuits —A good war biscuit is, I think, still a desideratum. 
It should be neither too hard, so as to break the teeth, nor so 
brittle as to crumble to powder in one’s pocket. It should be 
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palatable, and have the maximum of nourishing ingredients, and 
it should keep well. Probably some combination of best wheat 
flour, oatmeal, and ground or pounded sweet almonds would 
satisfy these requirements. Somebody, I forget where, has 
stated that he could do more mountain climbing on a given 
weight of sweet almonds than on the same weight of any other 
food. Almonds are already made into biscuits for diabetic 
patients. As to oatmeal, the Scotch well know its value as a 
sustaining food, not only to give muscular power, but to keep 
out the cold also. It is a food well suited to training for athletic 
exercises. Dr. Parke’s recipe for sustaining one’s energy during 
heavy work is “ one fourth pound oatmeal, two or three quarts of 
water, and one and one half ounces of brown sugar, all well boiled. 
Shake well before using. In summer drink cold; in winter, hot. 
It gives more strength and endurance than any other drink. If 
you have a very long day, and cannot stop for meals, increase the 
oatmeal to one half pound, or even three fourths of a pound, and 
water to three quarts. If no oatmeal, wheat flour will do, but 
not so well.’’ The water bottle, which the soldiers carry, might, 
in going into action, be filled with this gruel, made according to 
Dr. Parke’s recipe, instead of water only. Then, as wagons or 
mules are sent to the front with ammunition, so might gruel 
wagons or gruel barrels on mules be sent to the front, in order to 
replenish the soldiers’ bottles, as may be required. Now, if a 
good biscuit could be devised combining these three ingredients, 
—viz.: oatmeal and almonds for strength and endurance, and 
wheat flour to amalgamate the two with its gluten,—and with 
the addition of sugar and a minimum of salt, a good war biscuit 
might be the result. Of course, experiments would settle the 
proportions of each. I do not know how the oil in the almonds 
would keep. This I know, that oils, fats, and butters in biscuits 
are not unlikely to turn rancid and give them an unpleasant taste. 
However, if the oil in the almonds behaved thus, it could be 
easily removed by pressure, and the almond cake alone used, its 
place being taken by more sugar, which is a good preserver. 
There should be at least two kinds of biscuits, one something 
like the foregoing, for rough and ready work, where regular meals 
are out of the question for want of carriage, such as difficult 
marches across deserts and mountains, short expeditions, and so 
forth; and some good, ordinary biscuit, which may be eaten as 
bread, or cooked in soups or other messes to thicken them. 
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Semolina and Macaroni.—These are two food materials well 
suited for war purposes. They are probably never used for this 
purpose, except perhaps in Italy. The former is very useful for 
thickening and strengthening soups and broths, for simple pud- 
dings, and for porridge for sick men, either boiled in milk, with 
the addition of sugar, or in a solution of Liebig’s extract and 
gelatine, or simply boiled in water with sugar and a little salt. 
Semolina consists almost wholly of the glutinous portion of the 
wheat, and is therefore very nourishing. The Indian “ soojee”’ 
is a kind of semolina, but not so good as that made in Italy. 
Macaroni are too well known to need description. They also 
consist almost wholly of the glutinous part of the wheat, and 
therefore are a fine, dry, concentrated food. When perfectly 
dry, they keep well for a long time in tins. They would pack 
more closely and save space, if they were cut in lengths and 
packed parallel fashion, like pipe stems, instead of being twisted 
in the ordinary way they are found in tins. The best macaroni 
are always the cheapest in the end, and these, by common con- 
sent, I think, are those made in Naples. Good macaroni should 
become white by boiling. Some kinds turn dark, which means 
they are made of inferior materials. 

It is a very curious thing that the Italians import large quan- 
tities of Indian wheats, as they find them better suited for mak- 
ing macaroni than any others, and yet there is not a macaroni fac- 
tory in the whole of India. There is probably a fortune waiting 
for some enterprising person who will set up a factory to supply 
European troops and all other macaroni eaters in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the Cape with this fine food. It can be cooked in such 
a variety of ways, that, if largely used in war time, it cannot fail 
to become a general favorite, both among the sick and the sound. 

“ Suttoo,” Parched Grain, and“ Lawa.’’—These are three kinds 
of sustaining food, much used by natives of India when under- 
taking a journey of some days, during which they have not 
much chance of cooking food. 

**Suttoo”’ consists of barley and grain prepared as follows: 
Each is soaked in water on the previous night, then partly dried 
and parched separately. Then the barley is lightly pounded to 
remove the husk, and the grain split between light millstones, 
and the husk also removed. Afterwards they are well mixed 
up, and ground into meal, which is then called “ suttoo.” 

Natives carry this meal tied up in a cloth. When they feel 
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hungry, they stop at the first well, draw some water in their 
brass vessel, mix some “suttoo” with it, and a little salt, so as to 
make a thin porridge, and drink it. Sometimes instead of salt, 
they add “ goor’’ or raw sugar. This “ suttoo” porridge is not 
unlike Dr. Parke’s gruel. Probably oatmeal would make a better 
“ suttoo ” if prepared like the barley. ‘‘Suttoo” is also given to 
horses, mixed with water, especially in the hot weather. It is 
refreshing and sustaining. Being parched it requires no further 
cooking. 

Parched grain is another Indian food, which can be eaten 
without any further cooking. When grain is thus prepared, it is 
called “chabéna,” and is used by natives on journeys, where 
cooking would be inconvenient. A measure of this parched 
grain, bought from the nearest parcher (bhoojwa), and put into 
a sort of pocket, is quietly masticated by natives as they go 
along, and then they take a draught of water at the first well. I 
have often eaten it, when marching with troops or otherwise 
travelling, and, especially when freshly parched, found it very 
palatable and sustaining. The way natives parch grain is rather 
interesting. The “ bhoojwa” makes an oven of mud, and builds 
on the top two or more “ gharas” (earthen pots with narrow 
mouths). In the pots he puts a certain amount of sand, and fires the 
oven, often by nothing else but frequent handfuls of dried leaves. 
When the sand is thoroughly heated, it will last hot for many 
hours, with only a little additional heating. Then a small quan- 
tity of hot sand is taken up by means of a ladle, and poured 
over a measure of grain, placed in a pan, and stirred; then the 
whole is emptied into an iron sieve, and the sand is sifted off. 
This is to heat or partially roast the grain. Finally, the opera- 
tion is repeated with a larger quantity of hot sand, and stirred 
thoroughly, and sifted again. The “ chabéna”’ is then ready to 
eat. Almost every village has a grain-parcher. “‘ Lawa” is Indian 
corn parched in the same way. When the hot sand is added 
and stirred, the corn crackles and turns inside out, and each grain 
swells into a snow-white spongy mass. After sifting, it is fit 
for use. 

These three kinds of sustaining food, which are cooked at 
starting, and can be easily carried, require nothing but water in 
addition. They are suited not only to Europeans and Asiatics, 
but to horses, camels, etc., and for short expeditions they .are 
invaluable, as nothing else but water would be required. Indian 
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corn, moreover, is very useful in another form, viz., finely ground, 
sifted, and packed hermetically in tins. As corn meal, it can be 
made into a thick porridge, like polenta, in broth of any meat, 
or in a solution of Liebig’s extract with gelatin. Both can be 
flavored with marrow, prepared lard, butter, or grated cheese. 
The corn meal can be boiled and cooked thoroughly in milk, and 
flavored according to taste, or it can be cooked into a “ hodge- 
podge ’’ with vegetables, bacon, or other meat, dal, etc. No 
doubt Americans have other modes of cooking corn meal. 
Roughly ground, horses eat it, and fatten on it; so would cattle 
and camels. 

The Indian Déls or Pulses—These are very useful indeed, and 
in India, among a large proportion of the people, they occupy 
the place of meat and cheese of other nations. There is a great 
variety of them. Grain, peas, lentils, and a number of others, 
when split and husked, and some of them otherwise prepared, 
become what natives call dal of such or such a kind. Split 
peas, which are so much used in Europe, are certainly the most 
objectionable, as they produce the maximum of flatulency. 
Pea-soup in India is rarely made of any thing but grain dal 
(cicer arictinum). Natives of India can be trusted to specify 
which dal is the least objectionable. They have been in the 
habit of using all the kinds as their daily food for centuries, and 
are as good judges of them as an Englishman is of roast beef or 
a Neapolitan of macaroni. ‘‘ Masoor ki dal” (ervum lens), 
they say, is the least objectionable; “ moong ki dal” (phaseolus 
mungo) is the most digestible, and is the one given to sick and 
weak persons for that reason. Then comes “arhar ki dal (ca- 
janus indicus), and after these any of the others. It is strange 
that with such a variety of dals grown all over Upper India, only 
peas and lentils are used in Europe. 

French Hartcot Beans.—These keep so well, and are so useful 
for making up food messes in the field, that they ought to be 
largely included in the‘list of war provisions. Of nitrogenous 
matter and starch, etc., they are said to contain eighty per cent., 
so that their value, as concentrated, dry food material is great. 
They should be soaked in water for some hours before boiling, 
and when sufficiently cooked they become soft, mealy, and 
digestible. They may be boiled in soup of any kind, or simply 
boiled in water and some salt, and then dressed with butter, or 
prepared lard, pepper, and salt, and eaten either alone or with 
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bacon or other meat. They are as good as mealy potatoes, much 
more nourishing, and can be preserved with ease for an indefinite 
time. 

Chestnuts.—Chestnut meat is largely used in Italy for thick- 
ening soup. Properly dried in ovens, and then ground into 
meal, the chestnut, I dare say, would keep well in tins. It is 
made from the shelled and dried chestnuts. The meal is good 
for soups and puddings. The simply shelled and dried chestnuts 
will keep for a long time, and are useful for cooking with stews, 
and other ways. Simply boiled in water, with a little salt and 
some sugar, and sultana raisins, and with a little pounded ginger 
or cloves, a rough-and-ready hot meal is made. If steeped in 
water for some hours, they will soon soften in boiling. 

Dates.—It is surprising that European nations have not yet 
taken a leaf out of the book of the Arabs, and other Orientals, 
regarding the supply of this important food to their armies in 
the field. The date, besides sugar, contains other important 
nourishing elements, and on the whole, is a very sustaining fruit. 
Moreover, it can be carried in a concentrated dry form with 
ease, and will keep well. During the last Russo-Turkish war, 
the Turks, it was stated, marched and fought battles on little 
else but dates; and there is no doubt that the whole Arab 
population, especially the poorer classes, also live on little else 
but dates. I should say that a few handfuls of dates, a cake of 
chocolate and caffeine, some biscuits and water, would make a 
ready, substantial, and palatable meal for any one. In the 
Persian Gulf the best dates in the world are grown. But these 
are expensive, and find their way to the fruit shops of Europe 
and America. In the Gulf, however, over a hundred varieties of 
dates are grown, and there are many kinds which are sweet, 
nutritious, and cheap. The way I should suggest these to be 
prepared for war purposes is the following: When ripe and 
dried, the stones should be removed, and then they should be 
compressed, by screw power, into solid masses of convenient 
sizes, for carrying on mules or camels, and packed into well-made 
wooden boxes, tarred on the outside, fastened with many screws, 
and the joints cemented. The boxes should be then sewn up 
tightly in canvas, and tarred all over again. (Tar boiled with lin- 
seed oil makes a capital paint, and dries quickly.) Thus secured, 
if they tumbled into water, or were exposed to rain, no harm would 
come to the dates, solidly pressed as recommended. In the Persian 
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Gulf they make various preparations from dates. One of them isas 
follows: The ripe dates, after being dried, are washed with date 
syrup, to remove the dust. Then the ends of each date are cut 
off, and the stone pushed out. They are afterwards mixed with 
“til” seed (sesame, or sesamum indicum), powdered ginger, and 
almonds, and pressed into jars. Now this appears to be a fine 
compound for war purposes—a mixture of sugar, date pulp, oil 
seeds, almonds (which are the most nourishing of seeds), and 
ginger, a fine warm condiment. If pressed as before stated, and 
packed in boxes, they would keep well, and be a sustaining food, 
requiring no cooking. For use, the screws should be undone, 
the top and sides of the box knocked out, and the semi-solid 
mass cut with a strong knife. 

In the Gulf another useful preparation of dates is made. Sweet 
dates are taken in their red or yellow stage—that is, just before 
they turn brown and soft, in what is called their “ kharek ” stage. 
They are boiled in water, and then dried in the sun to hardness. 
If thoroughly dried, they will last good fora year. This prepara- 
tion is called “ kharek pokhta.’’ In Mooltan, they make a simi- 
lar preparation, called “ Bhugrian” dates. There, the dates are 
first boiled, and then fried in oil, the great heat of which dries 
them quickly, and they are varnished by the oil, so that they 
keep long. The only disadvantage is, that the latter preparations 
have the sfones in the dates, But probably camels eat the date 
stones, especially if previously soaked in water, to soften them. 
I should say their main composition is vegetable albumen, and 
therefore they might not be so great a disadvantage for Oriental 
warfare. These dates being quite dry, can be packed in sacks. 
For Mohammedan troops especially, they appear well suited. But 
Hindoos, I think, do not object to “ choliara,” or dried dates. 

Figsand Sultana Raisins —The common cheap dried figs, which 
are grown and prepared all over the Mediterranean, as well as 
the famous little sultana raisins—called “ kishmish” in India,— 
might both be compressed and packed like the aforesaid dates, 
and might be utilized for war purposes. Probably dried com- 
pressed plantains might be also useful. 

Cheese.—I do not think that cheese has ever been sufficiently 
patronized as a war provision on a large scale. Yet it contains 
in a concentrated dry form a great deal of nitrogenous food. 
The best kinds for such purposes would be the sard kinds of 
cheese, from which the butter had been removed, such as 
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Parmesan, and others. The cheeses should be made rectangular, 
for economy of space,—each wrapped in impervious paper, such as 
oiled or varnished paper, and packed hermetically in tins. Cheese, 
when perfectly dry, will not decompose. Then all that would be re. 
quired to reduce it to an edible condition would be a grater—some 
simple machine that will grate the cheese quickly into fine powder, 
In absence of a regular grater, a rasp might do. In this state it 
would be easily digested, mixed up with other food. It could 
be eaten with biscuits and prepared lard or butter. Mixed with 
messes of all sorts as a nourishing condiment, it is very palatable. 
Cheese is nicer if grated when required. Grated and bottled 
cheese acquires an uncheese-like, musty flavor. Considering that 
the poor people of the south of Europe live largely on cheese 
and bread, this concentrated, undecomposable, nourishing, and 
very palatable material appears worthy of trial as a war material. 
People think that cheese is indigestible, but, usually, invalids 
and gouty, dyspeptic men are not selected for soldiers. To the 
sick in hospital special food is given. Moreover, when hard 
cheese is grated into a fine powder and mixed up with food, it is 
much more easily dealt with by the digestive juices. 

“ Ricotta.”—This is a soft, fresh cheese, much used in Italy. 
The best kind is made from sheep’s milk, which is richer in 
butter and nitrogenous matter than cows’ milk. It is often also 
made from the latter. Ricotta is made in Sicily, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, and other places. It is a secondary product of cheese- 
making. After making the small cheeses, called “cacio peco- 
rino,” there remains in the milk whey a curd powder, which, by 
reboiling, separates and floats like a froth on the surface. It is 
then skimmed and put into wicker shapes to drain. It is softer 
and nicer than cream cheese, and is as white as milk. It spreads 
on bread with the facility of butter. It is nourishing and exceed- 
ingly nice. It has always been a wonder to me that other coun- 
tries have not copied this mode of making delicious, fresh cheese. 
And it has also been a wonder to me why, in other countries 
than Italy, the sheep is not used for milk purposes. Sheep's 
milk is more nourishing, richer, and more delicate in flavor than 
goats’ or cows’ milk, and for cheese-making it has no equal. On 
one occasion I suggested to the “ Goat Society of England ” the 
advantage of introducing and acclimatizing the milch-sheep of 
Italy, in addition to the milch-goat, but I do not know with what 
result. As every thing can now be preserved, there is hardly 
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any doubt that “ricotta,” only slightly salted, could also be pre- 
served in hermetical tins or jars. As a war provision, supposing 
that it could be preserved, it would be very useful. It would be 
a cheese and butter in one, and could be eaten spread on bread 
or biscuit, cooked with macaroni, or added to puddings, and in 
other ways. Why Signor Cirio, of Turin, who prepares a number 
of fine vegetables and other provisions, has not attempted to 
preserve this fine thing, I do not know. 

Liebig's Extract of Meat.—Physiologists and hygeists tell 
you that this is not a food, but a stimulant. If you ask, What is 
a stimulant ? they will probably tell you that, in a diluted state, 
it acts like a liquid food! This is rather puzzling. I have often 
tried Liebig’s extract, both by itself, for making beef tea in a 
minute, and for adding to soups and gravies. My only objection 
to it is that it is not sufficiently cheap. I have kepta pot of it open 
for months, without its spoiling. In its concentrated form, it has 
not a pleasant odor or taste, but this entirely disappears on dilu- 
tion with boiling water. I look upon it as invaluable for quickly 
making a cup of beef tea, for a sick person, or for one exhausted 
from fatigue, cold, or otherwise. It should be preserved in jars, 
not tins. The latter give it a metallictaste. Half a teaspoonful 
will make a breakfast cup of good beef tea. The boiling water 
is poured gently while the extract is stirred, until it all dissolves. 
Then salt must be added by degrees, until it brings out a nice 
flavor of fresh beef tea. Without a suffczency of salt, it will have 
a mawkish, astringent taste, and the fine flavor will not be de- 
veloped. Then the addition of a taste of fresh pepper and nut- 
meg, and a few teaspoons of sherry, will make a fine nourish- 
ing draught, of a charming flavor. In absence of sherry, brandy 
will do, but although perhaps more stimulating, the flavor of 
brandy in this preparation is not so pleasant. As an addition to 
soups and gravies, Liebig’s extract of meat gives body and more 
strength. 

Gelatine.—Physiologists and hygeists will tell you that this 
also is no food, as with it alone, life cannot be sustained. I fancy 
this might be said of most things used as food, when taken alone, 
for a prolonged period. Fibrin, albumen, casein, starch, sugar, 
butter, water, etc., might all be called “no food ” if taken alone. 

Skins and bones of all animals can be largely resolved into 
gelatine. Beef tea, soup, and all broths, if sufficiently concen- 
trated, will gelatinize. The recent “ Book of Health,” edited by 
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Malcolm Morris, says that “bones are calculated to make up 
nearly twenty per cent. of the whole animal, and as they com- 
prise no small portion of most of the joints supplied us by the 
butcher, it is important to know how far they can be made avail- 
able for food. The nutritive nitrogenous principle which they 
contain is almost entirely gelatine, which is the basis of soup, 
and of this they contain so large an amount as to make it very 
desirable that they should be fully utilized, at least in the dietary 
of the poor. To this end, they should be broken up into small 
pieces, and boiled for many hours. The gelatinous and fatty 
matters thus extracted, when added to soups, or mixed with other 
food, as inthe common French ‘ fot au feu,’ increase very materially 
the nutritive qualities of the other articles.” So, after all, we 
may look upon gelatine as a useful addition to soups, broths, 
messes of all sorts, stews, gravies, etc. I am not sure that bones, 
thoroughly dried in a steam oven, and then ground to powder by 
machinery, and tinned as done powder, would not be more valua- 
able, as a food material, than the simple gelatine, extracted from 
the bones by boiling. By the latter method, we lose the phos- 
phates and other salts of the bone structure, which would be 
valuable ingredients for nourishing our own bone and nerve 
structures. However, gelatine alone, in its dried state is, I think, 
a useful war food. This, like Liebig’s extract, is not sufficiently 
cheap. In the olden times, cattle, both in South America and 
Australia, were slaughtered for their hides, hoofs, and horns only, 
the meat and bones being used for manure. Now, that all this 
meat.and bone can be manufactured into extract of meat and 
gelatine for food, it is not easy to comprehend why these two ar- 
ticles of preserved food should continue to be so expensive. I 
don’t think an army in the field could have enough of them; 
and for sportsmen, explorers, and travellers in out-of-the-way 
places, and for domestic purposes, they are also invaluable. I 
might here ask why is marrow not preserved in tins, as it is taken 
from the raw bones. When steamed, it would be better than 
butter. Considering the millions of cattle slaughtered, one 
would think it would pay to take out the marrow, and tin it, 
without further preparation, or cook it in some way, and pot it, 
as “ prepared marrow,” to be used instead of butter. 
Sausages.—The sausage form of preparing and packing food 
materials for war purposes has not, I think, been sufficiently con- 
sidered, or experimented upon. A good war sausage would be 
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invaluable. It should be made of ready-cooked materials, so 
that if necessary, it may be eaten without further cooking, and 
of such a size as to make a meal, with some biscuits, water, and 
a little spirits. For European troops going on expeditions, and 
having little transport, such a form of food would be very use- 
ful. The war sausage is, I think, an admirable invention; vari- 
ous kinds might be composed. Meat of various kinds, combined 
with other ingredients, all properly pounded, and cooked, and 
flavored in various ways with salt, herbs, and other condiments, 
might be made into sausages. Peas, lentils, and all the “ dals” 
of India contain a large percentage of nitrogenous ingredients, 
resembling cheese, and which is as nourishing as meat. Pota- 
toes might also be made into sausages. A few suggestions as to 
the composition of various kinds of war sausages might not, per- 
haps, be out of place. 

(a) A combination of pounded meat, and oatmeal, cooked 
and flavored with salt and other ingredients, and with a little 
chilly. 

(4) Three-quarter ground lentils, or “ moong” dal; one-eighth 
grated cheese; one-eighth finely chopped bacon, cooked into a 
thick porridge, with either water or soup, and flavored as before. 
One might have the choice of a dozen condiments, such as celery 
seed, marjoram, cinnamon, thyme, etc. 

(c) A blood and oatmeal sausage, suitably flavored, would be 
a very nourishing compound. There is still a great prejudice 
against blood of animals, such as the pig, cow, sheep, etc., being 
used as food, although black puddings are not unknown among 
many people. This fluid, however, is that from which the body 
of the individual animal is nourished, and therefore z¢ must be in 
turn as nourishing, or more so, as meat itself. Of course blood 
contains also the used ingredients which are eliminated from the 
body, but as their elimination is continuous, their accumulation, 
except in disease, is never so much as to interfere with the health 
of the individual. 

(d) Potatoes being a good antiscorbutic, and not easy to keep, 
they might be steamed, mashed, and mixed with other ingredi- 
ents, such as bacon, and mixed, with a proper flavoring, into a 
sort of “kale cannon,” and preserved in the form of sausages. 
Various other combinations would easily occur to any one under- 
taking experiments in this direction. The sausage skin should 
be thin, and properly prepared. The sausages should be packed, 
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before complete drying, in tins, so as to acquire a square form, 
for economy of space, and melted lard poured over them, as a 
preserver, and hermetically sealed as usual. 

The war sausage should be so made as to be fit, as I said be- 
fore, to eat with biscuits, without further cooking; or to be 
taken out of the skin, and cooked in soup with biscuits, vege- 
tables, etc., when procurable. It would then make a hot mess, 
containing a dinner of mixed ingredients. 

Lard and Suet Sausages.—Fats of various kinds are very im- 
portant elements of food, and pig’s lard and mutton suet might 
be made into sausage form also, the skin being filled when the 
fats are in a liquid state. Then before cooling thoroughly, they 
might be packed “ squarely ” in tins, and hermetically sealed as 
before. These fats would require to be purified by boiling with 
water, and then skimmed off, and, before filling, flavored with salt, 
pepper, sage, or thyme, etc. The lard sausages might be eaten 
with biscuits and grated cheese, instead of butter, or used for 
cooking. The suet sausages would of course be used only for 
cooking, such as frying, stewing, etc. All these concentrated 
and prepared war provisions are only intended for times and 
places where no others can be got. I am of opinion that fresh 
provisions, wherever procurable, are the best, most savory, and 
very probably the most wholesome. But these, even when ob- 
tainable, require time for cooking, and are bulky, and there- 
fore unsuited for expeditions, crossing deserts, climbing moun- 
tains, etc. 

Bacon.—This is a very useful war provision—ready cooked 
and packed in tin with lard. The skin of bacon, cut in strips, 
and boiled with “ hodgepodge,” or cooked in stews, gives a fine 
flavor, and becomes gelatinous, and very nice to eat. The lard 
can be used for a dozen purposes, and the bacon is invaluable 
for many purposes, such as for eating with biscuits, frying with 
eggs, flavoring messes, and frying with the livers of all animals 
that are slaughtered for camp use, etc. 

E£ggs.—I don’t think the use of eggs for war purposes has 
been sufficiently considered. In a prolonged campaign, there 
cannot be too great a variety of food. There is no doubt that 
their fragility, and the ease with which they become rotten, have 
been the reasons for their being neglected. The cause of their 
becoming rotten is the admission of air through their shell pores. 
This is easily obviated. The fragility depends upon the thinness 
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of the shells, and these, I think, can be readily made thicker. It 
has been stated that in pulling down a sacristy, near the Lago 
Maggiore, eggs were found embedded in the old mortar. They 
are said to have been quite fresh, after having been there for 
about three hundred years! I think if the newly laid eggs are 
varnished and coated with plaster of Paris to thicken the shell, 
they could be easily packed in casks in bran, and would last fresh 
a long time, and the bran would be handy for cattle, horses, or 
camels. As a war provision, they would be very valuable both for 
the sick and sound, for puddings, omelets, for frying with bacon, 
and fifty other purposes. A couple of hard-boiled eggs, with 
biscuits, and chocolate prepared as before stated, would be 
enough for a day’s journey. Probably eggs coated with plaster 
of Paris, might take longer to boil hard. 

Salt Cod—* Baccala.’’—The Italians, Spaniards, and other 
people largely use the dry salted cod, especially during Lent and 
other fast days. If not too old—that is, of the recent season’s 
catching,—it is very nice. The way Italians use it is to soak it 
in water over night, and either boil it next day or eat it with any 
sauce, or fry it with a taste of garlic, or stew it with prunes, 
raisins, chestnuts, chocolate, olives, onions, etc. The latter is a 
most savory dish. The way I would propose to preserve this 
salted fish for war purposes is this: after salting and drying in 
the usual way as “baccala,” the bones and fins should be re- 
moved, and the fish cut into small pieces, or pounded, and 
pressed into tinned iron canisters, like pemmican. For use 
then it should be chopped up, soaked in water for a night, and 
cooked in various ways. If potatoes or haricot beans are avail- 
able, this salted cod, first boiled, and then mashed up with either, 
and with the addition of prepared lard or butter, and suitably 
seasoned, would make a sort of ‘‘ kale cannon ”—palatable, satis- 
fying, and nourishing. 

I must now conclude by mentioning four important anti- 
scorbutic preparations for war purposes. 

(1) Sauerkraut.—This is a German preparation of cabbage, 
which might be of great service in war time. There are not 
many vegetables which are suited to carry about in large quanti- 
ties for soldiers in the field. I think, however, that this one is an 
exception. It is stated to be a good antiscorbutic, which is a 
very important point. It can be packed closely without liquid. 
It is said that few Englishmen can endure it. Probably there 
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are sauerkrauts, and sauerkrauts. If properly made, far from 
being “ unendurable,” I think it very nice. I had never tried it 
till I went to Berlin. There, every Thursday, if I mistake not, 
they have the national dishes of sauerkraut, and a purée of dried 
peas, something like the cooked “dal” of India. I often ate both, 
and found them very good. The sauerkraut differed /itt/e from 
boiled strips of ordinary cabbage, slightly salted, and it was a 
good accompaniment to the peas porridge. I fancy those who 
object to it must have tried some badly prepared stuff, and I feel 
certain that cabbage, badly prepared, ca be nasty both in odor 
and flavor.* I do not know how sauerkraut would answer in hot 
climates, but probably some means might be found of packing 
good sauerkraut, in cold climates, in hermetical iron canisters, 
to be closed in such a way as would press a closely fitting wooden 
stopper over the contents by means of a screw, so that the 
canister would practically be a sort of portable cabbage sz/o—a 
mode of preserving fresh fodder, of which we have lately heard 
so much. If some such means could be devised by some 
ingenious American, the cabbage strips would become a compact 
mass, which might keep in hot climates, and which, when re- 
quired for use, might be cut up with a chopper, soaked in water, 
and boiled. Then it could be eaten with bacon, or any meat, 
with a “dal” porridge, etc, 

(2) Conserva di Pomidoro.—The tomato pulp, as prepared by 
Signor Cirio, of Turin, is a fine antiscorbutic. This ‘‘ conserva” 
is simply the fresh concentrated pulp of the tomato, and of the 
thickness of a purée, without the seeds or skins. It is a perfect 
tomato purée, and would be very useful for soups and sauces, 
and as an addition to various camp messes. 

(3) Mango Felly Chutny.—This is one of the finest chutnies I 
have ever tried. It is slightly sweet and slightly acid, trans- 
parent, and firm. It keeps well and packs well in jars (not tins). 
As a relish with any dish, curry, etc., it is very fine, and as an 
antiscorbutic it ought to be unrivalled. It is prepared from the 
unripe mango, and might be had in any quantity, if manufactured 
on a large scale, in India. 

(4) Marmalade—lf this is made from real, fresh Séville 
oranges (Citrus Bigaradia), and without any foreign mixture, with 
the removal of the seeds only, it is a very fine preserve. If 
properly made and pure it is delicious to eat with bread or biscuit, 
and a first rate antiscorbutic. 

* In boiling, the water should be changed two or three times. 
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(5) Lemon and Lime Felly.—As an antiscorbutic, this prepara- 
tion ranks among the highest. Made according to a certain 
formula, from fresh only (rind and pulp without the seed), it is a 
thin jelly, or a semi-fluid marmalade, and very nice to eat. Why 
the lemon, lime, and Séville orange have not been largely 
utilized in this form for war purposes and long voyages, instead 
of the unpleasant, ordinary lime-juice, I do not know. The latter 
is no doubt useful for sick persons, for the preparation of lemon- 
ade, but for sound, robust men, citric acid, taken in the form of 
orange marmalade, and lemon and lime jelly, is without doubt 
more satisfactory. The difference in bulk could be but little, as 
the lime juice is largely made up of water, and in the above 
preparations the latter would be replaced by sugar. Other prepa- 
rations of the lemon juice could no doubt be mentioned for war 
purposes, such as lemon tablets—a sort of lemon-juice toffy, etc. 

Of other fresh preserved provisions and grains and fodder for 
the general army, I make no mention, as there is nothing new I 
can suggest about them. They are supplied to all armies in im- 
mense quantities. The foregoing suggestions have been made 
with the hope of their being taken up for experiment, and finally, 
properly worked up as special provisions for war purposes. 

One word more. I think all war provisions, especially such 
as are hermetically sealed, should be tinned or bottled under the 
supervision of some government agent, to ensure that no admix- 
tures or inferior materials, for the sake of gain, should creep in. 
Provisions are the ammunition of men and war animals, and their 
preparation should certainly be as well looked after as that of guns. 

Labelling and Numbering War Provisions —Too much care and 
too much attention cannot be given to the numbering and 
labelling of war provisions. The main supplies are kept at the 
base of operations, and forwarded to the front as required. Of 
course, all kinds are not wanted at the front at once, and, there- 
fore, to prevent mistakes and confusion, every package should 
have a label and a number. Provisions being the internal 
ammunition of soldiers, the right kind is as necessary at the 
front as powder and shot are for guns, but only such as are of 
urgent need are required there. A number and a letter are 
enough to indicate, by telegram, the supplies needed, if the 
labelling corresponds to a list or book in the possession of all 
commissariat officers. 

The label should indicate briefly the kind of contents and the 
date of packing, as such supplies should not be kept instore too long. 
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HOW ARMY COOKING CAN BE IMPROVED. 


By FIRST LIEUT. HENRY J. REILLY, U.S.A., 
FirtH ARTILLERY. 


DURING a recent visit to the State camp at Peekskill, N. Y., 
I was much impressed with the simplicity, economy, and effi- 
ciency of the method for feeding the command there, which 
varies in numbers from five hundred to twelve hundred people 
daily. 

The more consideration I have given the matter, the more 
fully I am convinced that a similar arrangement, somewhat 
modified to suit the conditions, would be of great advantage if 
applied to permanent Army posts. 

At Peekskill the cooking is done by steam heat, and a single 
kitchen and dining-room is sufficient for the whole command; 
the steam is supplied by a vertical tubular boiler about three 
feet six inches by eight feet, to which the cooking kettles and 
ovens are connected. 

The apparatus for cooking coffee consists of an eighty-gallon 
copper boiler placed between two similar boilers, each of forty 
gallons, and connected with them by two-inch pipes having globe 
valves; the coffee is placed in the tops of the small boilers, the 
large one is filled with water, which is then heated by steam to 
about 240°, equivalent to a pressure of about twelve pounds, the 
valves on the connecting pipes are then opened, and the pressure 
forces the water into the small boilers and through the coffee, 
extracting all the beneficial parts and leaving the caffeine, which 
makes ordinary boiled coffee bitter and indigestible; a faucet at 
the bottom of each boiler allows the coffee to be drawn as 
required for use; the whole operation takes but a few minutes, 
and can be repeated as often as necessary by simply substituting 
coffee for the grounds, which are readily removed, renewing the 
supply of water, and turning on the steam. 
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The vegetables, and meats when boiled, are cooked in four 
eighty-gallon iron tanks; each of these has two parallel pieces of 
$-inch pipe lying on the bottom, and each pipe has a row of per- 
forations in the side, through which the steam escapes; when the 
vegetables are properly prepared, they are placed in these tanks, 
which are filled with water, the steam is turned on, and the 
cooking then commences and continues, requiring but little 
attention, until it is completed; the direction of the escaping 
steam keeps beans, rice, or cereals in motion while they are 
being boiled. 

When the tanks are empty, they are easily and thoroughly 
cleaned by scalding with steam and then drying them; there are 
also ovens in which meats can be baked, or, after being steamed, 
can be browned, and warm closets, in which they are kept until 
the meal is ready for serving. There is a small engine connected 
with the boiler, which runs a coffee-grinder and chopping ma- 
chine; and there was also an ingenious application of link-motion 
to a knife, the invention of the caterer, for slicing bread for the 
command, an apparently trivial matter, but one which really in- 
volves a good deal of labor; the whole apparatus, including 
ovens, tables, covered but little floor space, and was so simple 
that it could be set up by a novice in steam-heating. The 
kitchen, tables, floors, etc., were scrupulously clean. In rear of 
the kitchen was an ordinary brick oven, with a capacity for 1,000 
rations, in which pies and different kinds of pastry were baked. 
Not more than seven men were engaged in the actual preparation 
and cooking of the food, although all the different kinds of dishes 
usually supplied in restaurants could be had when called for. 
The remarkable absence of sickness among the men in camp was, 
in my opinion, largely attributable to the excellent cooking of 
their rations. 

It has long been acknowledged that the cooking in the Army 
has not been as good as it ought to be, and many propositions 
and recommendations have been made for its betterment, but 
owing to the inherent difficulty of adopting any improvements 
to the present system with its numerous small messes, nothing 
has been accomplished, except the issue to the companies of an 
excellent Army Cook’s Manual by the Subsistence Department. 

The necessity for the dissemination of a knowledge of good 
cooking throughout the Army, and thus into the organizations 
which will be called into service in case of war, can be readily 
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appreciated by those who recollect how our hospitals were filled 
during the last war by men suffering from complaints brought 
on or aggravated by badly cooked and improperly prepared 
food. 

The introduction of such an arrangement as that in use at 
Peekskill, in our permanent posts, and particularly in the new 
ones about to be established, would be especially advantageous 
for the following reasons: 

Economy in original construction, because the number of 
kitchens and mess-rooms, ranging from one to ten or more, 
according to the number of companies at the post, would be 
limited to one kitchen and one mess-room; the mess-rooms now 
occupied by the companies only at meal-times would be available 
for day rooms or dormitories, and the men would thus have a 
nearer approach to the number of cubic feet of air space, deemed 
so essential to good health by all sanitarians. 

The number of cooks now on daily duty, about 860, would be 
reduced in nearly the same proportion, and these men who now 
rarely appear on the drill ground, and hardly ever on guard, and 
who detract so much from the appearance of their companies 
when they do appear, would be available for instruction in and 
the performance of their duties as soldiers. 

The rations being consolidated could be used to better ad- 
vantage, and the savings increased, as the waste would be 
lessened in direct proportion to the number of company messes 
dispensed with; and a fruitful source of discontent, which is now 
caused by one company living better than others at the same 
post, would be avoided. 

It cannot be doubted that it is more economical to cook for 
one hundred to one thousand men in one kitchen, and feed them 
in one dining-room, than to have several kitchens and mess- 
rooms ; and it is certain that one hundred or more men can live 
better on the army ration than thirty or less, because this is 
one of the principles which governed in apportioning the amount 
of each article of which the ration is composed. 

The ground used for gardens, now usually divided so as to 
give a plot to each company, and requiring a man on daily duty 
from each to cultivate it, could be tilled as one field, for the 
benefit of the post-mess, with less labor and with better results. 

It will do away with the inferior cooking and lack of suitable 
instruction in the art, which is one of the evils of the present 
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system, because, although it is not practicable to employ a com- 
petent cook for each of the 430 companies, it zs feasable to 
furnish one for each of the 119 garrisoned posts, a number which 
is being constantly reduced as the troops are concentrated at 
strategic or railroad-centres. 

By providing these cooks, each post is prepared to become a 
cooking-school, where practical demonstration, supplemented by 
theoretical instruction, can be given to all the men of the com- 
mand, without interfering with their drills or guard duty; and 
attendance at this school should be as strictly enforced as at any 
drill. A poor shot who knows how to cook his rations so as to 
keep in good health in the field, is better than a sharpshooter 
laid up, sick in hospital, from improperly or insufficiently cooked 
food. 

If the use of steam for cooking is introduced and carried to 
its legitimate and economical end, sufficient grate-surface and 
boiler-capacity should be put in at each post to heat all the 
barracks quarters and offices, and to provide laundry and bathing 
facilities. The distance between any two buildings offers no 
mechanical difficulties which have not been already economically 
overcome in supplying heat and power in our cities. 

The supply of fuel and the removal of ashes will be much 
simplified, and this labor which is especially onerous in winter 
time, will be very much reduced. The garbage can be readily 
and effectually disposed of by burning it under the boilers, and 
to prevent its accumulation this should be done immediately 
after each meal. 

In order to get the best results and insure direct responsibil- 
ity, the mess, bakery, and garden should be under the charge 
of one officer, preferably the post commissary. He should 
draw the rations necessary, make the savings, and expend them 
in making purchases for the mess, and should be required to sub- 
mit his accounts and vouchers at the end of each two months to 
the Council of Administration, which should be convened and 
governed by the regulations now in force. No savings from the 
rations, except flour, to be contributed to the support of the regi- 
mental band. The captains of companies should render their 
returns as now, and the officer of the day should be required to in- 
spect each meal when it is ready. 

If we examine the objections to the changes proposed, we will 
find the principal ones to be: that it takes the control of feeding 
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the men away from the officer directly responsible, the company 
commander; that the men no longer having to draw and cook 
their own rations, as they do now, will be unable to do so when 
called on for active service; and that the proposed arrangements 
will be so different from those available in active service, that 
they will be a direct drawback in the efficiency of the soldier in 
the field. 

To these objections it may be answered that for the purposes 
of instruction in preparing and cooking the ration, the company 
commanders will have just as much control as they now have 
over drill or target practice; that really two thirds of the men 
now neither cook their rations, nor do they receive any instruc- 
tion which would enable them to do so; in fact, from whom can 
they receive such instruction? If a captain is so fortunate as to 
find a man in his company who knows how to cook, he details 
him at once for that duty, and keeps him in the company 
kitchen excused from guard and drill, until his term of enlist- 
ment expires. If the company does not possess such a man— 
and very many do not,—the men put in the kitchen having no 
aptitude for the work, either stay there to get rid of guard duty, 
or get relieved from the detail as soon as they can. In either 
case the rations are wretchedly cooked; beef baked until it is as 
dry as a bone; watery potatoes; greasy soup, with the ingredi- 
ents insufficiently cooked, and sloppy, bitter coffee ; sometimes 
the new coffee added to the grounds of the previous meal and 
boiled until the last bitter principle is extracted. Can men be 
expected to sit down contentedly to meals cooked in this man- 
ner, when in the adjoining mess-room another company has well- 
cooked, palatable food, and even pastry, evolved from exactly 
the same ration by the ability of a good cook? I think not; 
nor is it in the power of the company commander to rectify the 
matter until he finds and can enlist a man who can do ordinary 
cooking. As to preparing the men for cooking in active service, 
the existing method of company messes is practically of but little 
benefit. 

In the field, if in camp, the rations are cooked for each com- 
pany by men detailed for the purpose, and similar results follow. 
If the cooks know their business the rations are well cooked and 
palatable; the men are contented, the sick-report has but few 
names on it, and their duty is easily and readily done. If there 
are no good cooks in the company, underdone pork, soggy beans 
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—covered with greasy water for soup,—and miserable coffee 
cause discontent, a large sick-report, duty poorly done with much 
grumbling, and, finally, a small company, which the men are 
anxious to leave, and to which they never return if they can 
help it. 

In active field service, when three and five days’ rations have 
to be carried in the haversack on long marches, or when strong 
pickets are sent out, and each man has to cook his own food, 
arises the greatest difficulty. Those who have some knowledge 
of cooking get along very well, and utilize any thing eatable they 
can find, while those who have not this knowledge, unless helped 
by their more fortunate comrades, generally fall out, and their 
names soon appear on the sick-list. 

To provide adequately for all the conditions of garrison and 
field service, it is necessary that some such system as I have indi- 
cated should be adopted, and it is only by providing competent 
instructors at each post that a practical knowledge of cooking, 
not dependent on the use of stoves, ranges, or steam-boilers, can 
be imparted to the men of our small Army. 
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THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY AS A MILITARY 
RACE-COURSE. 


By BRIG.-GEN. HORATIO C. KING, 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


THE Rebellion came upon us wholly unprepared, both in 
material and in the sentiment which nerves men for war. It 
was repugnant to our better natures to enter upon a fratricidal 
strife in the spirit which inspires nations of different blood and 
- speech. So in the earlier days of the war, the advancing armies 
carried a pen in one hand and a blank receipt for property in the 
other, while the sword and musket were used, apparently, for 
ornament—an appearance of force and castigation which were 
very tenderly applied. 

Property for three years of the war, at least so far as the Shen- 
andoah Valley was concerned, was gingerly preserved. With a 
consideration quite unparalleled in the history of foreign wars, 
plethoric barns were carefully avoided; the people cultivated 
their farms with little hindrance; and the Dunkards, who were 
opposed to fighting on conscientious principles, sowed and reaped 
without molestation, and were always ready to supply the rebels 
to the extent of their abilities, for money if they could get it, 
or without, if the rebel exchequer was low, as was usually the 
case. In consequence, the Valley became a sort of military race- 
course, up and down which the contending armies chased each 
other with surprising regularity. It was several years before our 
government seemed to fully appreciate the necessity of putting 
an adequate force there, and not until 1864, when Sheridan was 
sent into this land, flowing with milk and honey, was the import- 
ance realized of devastating this region and making it impracti- 
cable for the Confederates to again undertake to make incursions 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania, at so long a distance from their 
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base of supplies. Sheridan was the first to make it impracticable 
for them to subsist upon the country. 

It would take a better hand at mathematics than mine to 
compute the number of times our army entered Winchester 
leisurely and left it in haste. J saw recently in New York a 
clever Winchester girl, who I fear will not be thoroughly recon- 
structed until she is born again and born a man (for it is next to 
impossible to reconstruct the rebel women of her town), and she 
asserted that from the window of her residence at the extreme 
end of the street of which the Strasburg pike is a continuation, 
on the classic site known as Potato Hill, she had seen the backs 
of the retreating “ Yanks” at least eighty times. It is fair to 
assume that she derived less pleasure from the sight of the 
retreating Graybacks an equal number of times, and was particu- 
larly discomfited when the small but compact little Phil Sheri- 
dan came to Winchester to stay. : 

The Valley figures first in the war by the presence in 1861 of 
a force under General Patterson, which the wily Johnston out- 
witted, and leaving it to enjoy the picturesque sight of 
deserted tents and abandoned camp-fires, skipped blithely 
through Manassas Gap just in time to turn the tide of battle at 
Bull Run and send our raw recruits panic-stricken back to and 
through Washington, some not halting until they reached their 
peaceful homes in Maine. Their apology was that they received 
an order to retreat and it was never countermanded. I shall be 
credited with frankness in making such a concession, in view 
of the fact that, according to the veracious Southern accounts of 
the period, the rebels xever ran away, but always retired in good 
order in the face of superior numbers. 

After Bull Run, Stonewall Jackson was sent to look after 
Confederate interests in the Valley, and at Winchester, in March, 
1862, received an unpleasant set-back from Shields, that induced 
him to cultivate the acquaintance of the residents nearer to his 
base of supplies. Ewell coming to his rescue with 10,000 men, 
Jackson plucked up fresh courage, and overwhelmed Colonel 
Kenly at Front Royal after a handsome resistance. Banks. 
was at Strasburg with only 6,000 men, and his condition was 
critical. Without waiting to thank the citizens of Strasburg for 
their hospitality, Banks “ sifted northward” with a speed that 
the truth of history compels us to denominate flight. He hada 
warm welcome in Winchester, the women throwing from the 
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windows on the troops hot water and any missiles that came 
handy. Without pausing to acknowledge these delicate atten- 
tions, away Banks “lighted out” for Martinsburg, scrambled 
across the Potomac, and didn’t take a long breath until his 
demoralized army was massed, or more properly huddled 
together at Williamsport. Washington again had a first-class 
scare. Fremont was ordered to cut Jackson off, but he took the 
road he was told not to take and the cutting out business was 
adjourned to 4 more auspicious occasion. This left Stonewall 
Jackson a chance to drop down to the Peninsula in time to take 
a hand in the seven days’ fight that sent McClellan to Harrison’s 
Landing. 

Pope’s lamentable failure left Maryland open to invasion, 
and the Confederate army, elated with victory, took the regular 
thoroughfare up the Valley, and pranced around on free soil 
until checked at Antietam and sent back to Winchester to recruit 
and repair damages. 

The next pleasant experience of importance occurred in June, 
1863, when Ewell’s and Longstreet’s corps almost enveloped 
Milroy’s small command of 7,000 at Winchester, accepted an 
involuntary transfer of 4,000 men, and borrowed 29 guns, 
about 300 wagons, and 400 horses. The rest ran away. The 
men were not scared, but they had no confidence in their 
captains. Here is another evidence of the extreme impoliteness 
of the Graybacks and the lack of foresight of the Yankee 
authorities. Surely this region was fitly styled the ‘‘ Valley of 
Humiliation,” a term which returned to vex the Confederates a 
year later. Subsisting on the abundant resources of the Valley, 
up came the exultant hordes who once more crossed into Mary- 
land, meandered very much at will to the Susquehanna, until 
brought to bay at Gettysburg and magnificently punished by 
Meade. The Winchester ladies again saw the backs of their 
retreating friends as they struck out for the Rapidan, with 60,000 
men less than when Lee advanced to the subjugation of the 
North. 

In May, 1864, we find Sigel with 10,000 men moving up the 
Valley. Breckenridge welcomed him with great cordiality at 
Newmarket, accepted a present of six guns and 1,000 small-arms, 
and reduced his command some 700 men, “ who fought no more 
mit Sigel.” Hunter, who succeeded him, had better luck. At 
Piedmont, he captured 1,500 prisoners, 3 guns, and 3,000 small- 
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arms. Advancing to Lynchburg, he found he had taken a bigger 
contract than he could fill, or as they say in the West, “ bit off 
more than he could chaw,” and after great hardship, came out 
sad and sorrowful somewhere in West Virginia. 

Now comes the year of JUBAL-E.* This sanguine chieftain 
with 20,000 men moved rapidly towards Martinsburg. There- 
upon Sigel advanced backwards to Shepardstown and Weber to 
Maryland Heights. But this ear/y bird was after a larger worm. 
Washington was his objective. The Confederates expected to 
call a convention in the national capital and dictate terms of 
peace. General Wallace, who has been discussing petroleum 
with the Oily Turk, entertained the rebels at Monocacy long 
enough to enable General Wright to reach Washington with the 
6th Corps and the advance of the 19th. Early was too /ate.t+ 
A needless delay of one day saved the city. <A lively skirmish 
in front of Fort Stevens on the 12th of July assured Early that 
the convention could not be called at that time, and he walked 
off with about 5,000 horses and 2,000 cattle—four-footed. There 
were some two-footed cattle not included in the capture, who 
could have been well spared if seized. I forbear to give names. 
Wright followed the adventurous Jubal and gave him a lively 
turn at Snicker’s Ferry on the Shenandoah, and Averill polished 
off a part of his force at Winchester, taking four guns and several 
hundred prisoners. Crook was in command at Harper’s Ferry, 
and, a few days after, had a little picnic to Winchester which he 
supposed Early had abandoned. But just outside, on Kernstown 
Heights, he struck the enemy with such force that he rebounded 
to Martinsburg with the loss of 1,200 men. Then a raiding party, 
under McCausland, moved down the Valley, crossed into Penn- 
sylvania and burned the defenceless town of Chambersburg. 
For this act of vandalism there can be no apology; at least, 
none that Chambersburg is likely to accept. General Averill 
caught these bad boys, spanked them well for their mischief, 
and drove them into the-mountains of West Virginia. 

If, in this hasty review of the operations in the Valley up to 
the present point, I have omitted any one who was successful, or 
who was handsomely routed, I beg pardon. Events succeeded 
each other with such rapidity, that memory can scarcely be 
trusted to recount them. I have yet a specially pleasant duty to 
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relate—Sheridan’s part in the Shenandoah tragedy. He is my ob- 
jective now, and he proved himself “ every inch a soldier.” 

At last, a strong feeling of coldness arose in the hearts of the 
authorities at Washington against the Shenandoah Valley, and it 
was resolved that this rich granary should be made untenable. 
In the language of Grant: “ The people must be informed that, 
so long as an army can subsist among them, recurrences of these 
raids must be expected, and we are determined to stop them at 
all hazards.” Little Phil, the Marshal Ney of the Army and 
the soldiers’ pride and admiration, was selected for this important 
mission. With him were the 6th Corps, which earned, by its 
swift marches, the sobriquet of the “two-legged cavalry,” two 
divisions of the 19th Corps (Gen. Emory), two divisions of the 
8th Corps (General Crook), and a corps of cavalry under Torbert, 
with Merritt, Wilson, Duffie, and Averill as division commanders ; 
and as brigade commanders, Custer, the dashing and fearless ; 
Devin (old Devin the intrepid, who cut off all his moustache and 
whiskers, because he said the réle of “ Old Devin” was played 
out); Lowell, the noble cavalier who, at Cedar Creek, though 
badly wounded, refused to leave the field and later in the day 
received a mortal wound ; Gibbs, of the Regulars, rotund, jolly, 
brave, and imperturbable; McIntosh, who left a good leg at 
Winchester, and won permanent laurels ; Chapman, Tibbetts, and 
Wynkoop, good men all and true, who were to add fresh lustre 
to the glory of the cavalry arm. Although Sheridan’s force was 
superior to Early’s, he wisely forbore to make an attack until con- 
fident of success. Defeat would have opened the gate again to 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and sent consternation and despair 
throughout the loyal North, already greatly discouraged and 
complaining. For six weeks Sheridan lay on or near the Opequan 
Creek, confronting Early’s army, which was on the west bank, 
covering Winchester. At last the opportune time came. Through 
the intelligence and bravery of the loyal girl of Winchester, Re- 
becca M. Wright, whose patriotism is honored in history, Sheridan 
was advised of the withdrawal of a portion of Early’s forces. 
Grant came up to take a look at the situation, and told him to 
“go in’ on Tuesday. But Sheridan, with an impatience and 
pugnacity characteristic of the Celtic race, from which he sprang, 
opened the ball on Monday. 

On the 17th of June, 1864, Early blunderingly detached two 
of his divisions on an excursion to Martinsburg, but recalled them 
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in time to participate in the magnificent struggle known to the 
the Confederates as the battle of Winchester, but designated by 
Sheridan as the battle of Opequan, to distinguish it from some 
scrimmages not quite so favorable to our side, which were fought 
in or near that town. 

Early’s command comprised Rodes’ Division (Maj.-Gen. S. 
D. Ramseur, commanding), Gordon’s Division, Early’s Division 
(Gen. John H. Pegram, commanding), Wharton’s Division, Ker- 
shaw’s Division, the Artillery Division under Col. Carter, and 
cavalry forces, two divisions, under Lomax and Fitz Lee, the 
newly elected Governor of Virginia. 

On the 19th of September, the 6th Corps made its way 
through a narrow ravine and was posted on Sheridan’s left. 
The 19th was on the right of the 6th; the 8th moved towards 
the enemy’s left, while the cavalry occupied the flanks. Sheridan 
had a bad habit of early rising, and the army was astir by two 
o'clock. Although it started early the heavy work did not begin 
until about noon. Wilson took care of Lomax along the 
Senseny road; the 6th Corps handled Ramseur and Rodes 
roughly at and near the Berryville pike; the 19th Corps took 
care of Gordon, Generals Grover, Sharpe, and Molineux manceu- 
vring their brigades with great gallantry and skill. Then there 
was a temporary check to the 6th and Igth Corps, but the tide of 
battle again turned in our favor. Russell’s Division drove back 
the enemy, and in the effort its noble commander sacrificed his 
life. Then there was a lull in the storm, and Sheridan moved 
up the Army of West Virginia, while Torbert and Averill had 
taken a little detour to look after the enemy’s flanks. The 6th 
and 19th lost no time in pressing the rebels toward Winchester. 
The latter were much demoralized by the fire in the rear of 
the rebel left flank. An attempt was made to check the advance 
by occupying the earthworks near the town; but the game was 
up. The cavalry turned the flanks, and away went Early’s 
army through Winchester, a broken up, confused, disorderly 
mass, dispirited and demoralized. The cavalry continued the 
pursuit to Kernstown, and under the cover of darkness the rout 
continued to Strasburg. Sheridan, overjoyed, indited the dis- 
patch which ranks with the most famous of epigrammatic re- 
ports: “ We have just sent them whirling through Winchester.” 
And Winchester was no more visited by the troops of the expir- 
ing Confederacy, except as spies or on parole. The Union loss 
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was about 5,000, the Confederate 4,000, and 5 pieces of artillery 
and 9g battle-flags. Early, feeling secure at Strasburg, prepared 
to rest and repair damages, but Sheridan followed him swiftly, 
and by a pretended attack in front and a well-planned and well- 
executed flank movement on the part of Crook’s force, Early 
was again routed, his army driven through the Blue Ridge, the 
Union forces occupying Staunton and Waynesboro. Although 
the year of Jubal-E had come, he did n’t seem to appreciate it. 

I shall not undertake to go into the events of minor import- 
ance in the Valley. The kid-glove policy was thoroughly aban- 
doned and the region was rendered untenable by a hostile force. 
Sheridan himself found it necessary to return nearer to his base 
of supplies (Martinsburg), but delayed long enough to give Rosser 
a taste of what our cavalry could do. They polished him off 
handsomely and drove him twenty-six miles on the jump. If I 
remember rightly, the cavalry denominated this the Woodstock 
Races. The winnings were eleven guns, caissons and forges and 
pretty much every thing else the rebels had on wheels. 

Stung with defeat and humiliated by the taunts of his men 
and the censure of the authorities at Richmond, Early took ad- 
vantage of Sheridan’s absence in Washington to make an effort 
to recover his lost prestige, an effort which was well-nigh success- 
ful. (It is stated that the last battery shipped-to Early from 
Richmond was labelled “Care of General P. H. Sheridan.’’) 
Heavily reinforced, and under cover of a dense fog, on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of October, Early made his attack on our left. 
Our troops, lulled into a feeling of security by the previous de- 
feats, and also by reconnoissances which developed no strength 
on the part of the enemy, were completely taken by surprise. 

The 8th Corps was on the left of the pike. The 19th was on 
the right of the 8th. Thorburn’s Division was asleep when Ker- 
shaw’s infantry walked right over it. A panic ensued. Mo- 
lineux’s brigade of the 19th Corps was fortunately awake, under 
orders for a reconnoissance at daybreak, and time was thus gained 
to get the troops in line and check the onset. But only for a 
moment, for Gordon came suddenly through the fog, and strik- 
ing the divisions of Kitching and Hayes on the flank, the troops 
broke, and leaving the 19th Corps under an enfilading fire, they 
were also compelled to retire. Early showed good generalship 
and strategy in this performance by Gordon, and he was ably 
seconded by Gordon. He struck where our line was weak and 
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not properly picketed; but there were several items in his con- 
tract yet to be carried out. The 6th Corps had not yet been 
invited to their innings, but without any discussion of points of 
etiquette, went in. The change of position necessary to meet 
the Confederate attack threw the corps back from its original 
position about two miles, at which point the Union troops rested 
and the lines were re-formed; the cavalry aiding magnificently by 
holding the turnpike. I suppose one is excusable for standing 
by the arm with which he was most closely identified ; and I may 
be permitted, therefore, to say that the impression I received 
was that if it had n’t been for the cavalry that day, Early would 
have supped next day in Washington. The halt was made about 
four miles from the original point of attack. But the stragglers 
were rushing back to Winchester in great numbers, carrying ex- 
aggerated news of the rebel success. 

In respect to this disaster Draper says: ‘“ Hastening to the 
rear, Wright came up with the 6th Corps, and with a part of its 
first division and some artillery, contested the advance of the 
enemy, as also did Getty with the second division. This gave 
time for the formation of the rest of the troops. In this 
attempt, which was successful, Wright lost heavily in men, and’ 
several guns, the horses of which having been shot, had to be 
abandoned. 

“ During this time the movement was going on steadily, the 
troops taking the positions indicated. Wright then directed the 
withdrawal of the force with which he was at the moment, and 
went to the rear to superintend the formation. The second 
division was already established, the third moving in, and the 
first was being brought up, and also the 19th Corps. At this 
juncture, about 11 A.M., Sheridan who was at Winchester when 
the battle commenced, arrived. Wright informed him of the 
disposition he had made and Sheridan gave his approval. The 
Confederates had ceased their pursuit and were occupied in 
plundering the captured camps of the 8th and 19th Corps.” 

Sheridan had been to Washington, and arrived at Winchester 
on the morning of the 19th. The cannonading twenty miles 
away was supposed to be from a reconnoissance; but as it 
increased in force, he started on a gallop to the front. Two 
miles from Winchester he met with the stragglers. Issuing 
orders to stop them with the force in Winchester, he pushed on, 
Buchanan Reid has immortalized this rapid ride and if there is 
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more or less of poetry in the conception, I decline to remove any 
of the decorations. Horse and rider had grand work before 
them, and when there was any fighting to be done, Sheridan 
never rode at a snail’s pace. 

His presence acted like magic. Everywhere, in answer to his 
urgent encouragement to return, the stragglers again faced 
about. His arrival in front of the line of battle was the occasion 
for the wildest enthusiasm. Riding along, he reassured the 
men and gave orders for an advance. 

At this time, the battle had apparently ceased. There was 
some little firing, but Early was rearranging his forces for a 
further assault. The attack he made on the left was handsomely 
repulsed. The Confederates, intent on plunder (it had reached the 
period of their existence when a square meal and a decent suit 
of clothes were more to many of them than the success of the 
Confederacy), were demoralized in part and neglectful of their 
opportunities. At four o'clock a general advance was ordered, 
and the army, Emory on the right, Wright on the left, Crook in 
reserve and Merritt on the flanks, moved with irresistible force. 
The cavalry enveloped their flanks and inspired terror, for the 
rebels had acquired a wholesome dread of the cavalry. By 
nightfall the exultant foe of the morning was in disheartened 
and desperate rout. The Union disaster of the forenoon had 
been wiped out, and ail the guns lost (24) were recaptured and 
twenty-four of the Confederates, besides battle-flags, wagons, 
ambulances and other “ plunder.” 

Sheridan received a major-generalcy in the regular Army for 
this achievement, and the country rang with his praises. Grant 
ordered a salute of one hundred guns at City Point and there- 
abouts, and telegraphed Stanton: “ Turning what bid fair to be 
a disaster into a glorious victory stamps Sheridan, what I have 
always thought him, one of the ablest of generals.” Congress 
gave him a vote of thanks and did n't neglect to include also the 
officers and soldiers under his command; and a better army 
never fought under any leader. 

The work in the Valley was thus pretty well accomplished. 
Some of the troops were withdrawn. The cavalry went on a 
reconnoissance and a raid or two just to keep off ennui and to 
stir up the animals. Among other things, Loudoun County was 
subjected to a general devastation, in return for its affectionate 
attentions to Mosby and his freebooters. 
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The cavalry lay in and around Winchester until February, 
1865. With occasional exceptions, it is fair to say that the 
cordiality extended to the Confederates was not extended to the 
Federal soldiers by the rebel ladies of that town. 

On February 27th, with rare caution, concealing his inten- 
tions even from those very near to him, Sheridan took a final 
leave of the Valley, and moved toward Lynchburg with about 
10,000 cavalry, superbly equipped. Merritt was corps com- 
mander,and Devin and Custer commanded the first and second 
divisions respectively. 

The spring thaws made Virginia mud of unfathomable depth. 
But the cavalry was used to swimming. They pressed gayly on. 
Custer had Wells, Pennington, and Capehart as brigade com- 
manders, and Devin was admirably supported by Gibbs, Fitz- 
hugh, and Stagg. At Waynesboro the command encountered 
Early and the -bagging process was accomplished with un- 
precedented rapidity. Early and his generals escaped only by an 
undignified scamper into the woods. This closed Early’s mili- 
tary career—that is, with his sword, though he is not yet done 
with his pen. Considering his hard luck, I have always wondered 
that he went into the lottery business. 

This ends the Valley campaign under Sheridan. No period 
of the war was so fraught with brilliant episodes. It gave 
great encouragement to the North, and was the immediate pre- 
cursor of the grand attack at Five Forks, where again Sheridan 
showed great generalship, and precipitated by his foresight, 
pluck, and bravery the early surrender of Lee, and the restora- 
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ROOSEVELT’s ‘‘ NAVAL WAR OF 1812," * 


There have been many histories written of the war of 1812, but none which can 
be compared to this in carefulness of research and accuracy of detail, and, above all, 
in fair-mindedness. 

Mr. Roosevelt has aimed to present only facts, and he has brought to his labors 
the true critical spirit of the historian. 

In his effort to be accurate, he frequently reiterates statements before made, 
which, in this particular, detracts from the interest of the narrative ; but no historian 
—English or American—has exhibited the sqme desire, in describing that war, to rise 
above national prejudices and be just. 

His description of naval combats is very realistic and given with painstaking 
detail. 

In his resumé of previous actions, he refers to that of March, 1781, when 
** Admiral Arbuthnot beat back Admiral Barras off the Chesapeake " (p. 368). 

This is an error. The French commander was Brigadier, the Chevalier Destou- 
ches, who had sailed with his squadron from Newport, Rhode Island, on an expedition 
to Virginia, before Chef d’Escadre, the Count Saint Barras Laurent, arrived at New- 
port from France. The action was indecisive, but sufficiently to the credit of the 
French Fleet to induce Congress to vote its thanks to Destouches. 

Mr. Roosevelt's book is one of the most valuable contributions to American 
history recently published. Asa Birp GARDINER. 

Fur-HAt MANUFACTURERS.+ 


The subject of primary importance in this country, as well as in many others, is 
the labor question. The collisions that occurred in 1877, called the Labor Riots, the 
danger of more serious conflicts, and the duty of the military in such cases, have been 
considered by this Institution. A paper on the history of the riots of 1877, another 
paper on the legal aspects of the Army’s relations to those disturbances, both by Col. 
E. S. Otis, and a paper upon the best way for the military to proceed in the suppression 
of riots, by Gen. E. L. Molineux, are to be found in the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION (Nos. 16, 19, 22). But important as the suppression of riots is, 
the prevention of them is infinitely more important. That object is indirectly, if 
not directly, sought by Mr. Edmund Tweedy, a capitalist, a manufacturer, and, if we 
may judge by the document under review, a statesman. 

** The Naval War of 1812 ; or, The History of the United States Navy during the Last War 
with Great Britain,” to which is added an account of the battle of New Orleans. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Third edition. pp. 514. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 

+ Proceedings of the Convention of Fur-Hat Manufacturers, held at New York, October 28, 
1885, together with a report in full of the address of Mr. Edmund Tweedy. Gallison & Holbron, 
New York. 
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Mr. Tweedy takes as the basis of his argument three facts: 1st, that ‘‘ the de+ 
pression in business, so general throughout the world and of such prolonged duration, 
has resulted in a depreciation of values, which has made necessary in most industries 
a reduction of wages, and in many instances an entire stoppage of production, and in 
consequence the earnings of many have been pitiably low and numbers have been re- 
duced to the verge of starvation” ; 2d, that “the principal cause of the prevailing dis+ 
content and uneasiness among the workers for wages is their belief that they are not 
receiving a fair proportion of the products of their labors” ; and 3d, that ‘* the rewards 
of capital have been reduced in a greater proportion than of labor, and in fact have 
not infrequently been entirely suppressed and a heavy loss entailed.” In the condition 
of things indicated by these general facts, Mr. Tweedy finds in the hat business, in 
which he is concerned, the workingmen have organized themselves into unions for 
their own welfare, but instead of dictating arbitrary measures solely in their immediate 
interest, which might prove ruinous to their employers and themselves, they ask their 
employers—among whom there is great difference of opinion and practice in relation 
to their workingmen—to organize in like manner, and then that the two parties pro- 
ceed to an interchange of views and to the adoption of such concert of action as will 
remove difficulties, improve the condition of trade, and make it profitable to all con- 
cerned, To attain these ends, Mr. Tweedy says, the workingmen in his line of business 
see that it is necessary that there should be thorough organization of employers as well 
as of employed ; and the workingmen pledge themselves to codperate in all reasonable 
and proper efforts to accomplish the desired objects; and he adds: ‘‘ While for years 
I have appreciated the advisability of harmonious agreement and concerted action 
betweer employers, until within a few months I have had but slight hopes of its 
attainment ; but in view of the present situation of affairs, and particularly of recent 
developments in the field of labor, I am confident that it only requires courage and 
determination on our part to make success certain, with all its attending benefits.” 

It is to be hoped that labor and capital, not only in the hat trade, but in all lines 
of business, may be harmonized by such full understanding, concert of action, and 
mutual benefit as Mr. Tweedy is laboring earnestly and intelligently to bring about. 
The pamphlet entitled ** Proceedings of the Convention of Fur-Hat Manufacturers” is 
well worth careful study. : J. B. F. 
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I. 
FIELD-ARTILLERY TARGET PRACTICE. 


Infantry target practice in our Army has been carried out thoroughly for some 
years, and with such happy results that our infantry can shoot as well as any other in 
the world. On the other hand, our field artillery has little or no chance for target 
practice. 

Rifled breech-loaders were introduced in the Prussian army just before the war 
with Austria in 1866, and when the war commenced the Prussians had about }? 
rifled, and the rest were smooth-bored guns. The smooth-bores were not or could not 
be used, because the entire field artillery of the Austrian army consisted of rifled 
pieces. Shortly after the war the whole field artillery of the Prussian army was fitted 
out with rifled breech-loaders. 

The results obtained with the new guns in 1866 were not satisfactory, and merely 
because no opportunity for regular target practice was had up to that time. 

Now, artillery must shoot as true as infantry. As long as the offi muskets and 
smooth-bored field-guns were used fogether, it was not, as a rule, expected that artil- 
lery should be brought directly in the range of infantry fire. It was looked upon as a 
gross piece of carelessness to place a battery in sucha position. This has been changed. 

In nearly all the battles of 1870-1871, field artillery, as a rule, opened the fight at 
some distance, was then brought directly in line with infantry, and very often fought 
in the same line with the first line of skirmishers. The withdrawal of a battery in the 
German army out of infantry fire or out of line of battle, even when disabled, is now 
not permitted. The loss ofa piece of artillery, or even of a whole battery, isno longer 
looked upon as a disgrace. The German regulations say: ‘‘If it becomes necessary 
to withdraw artillery for the purpose of placing it in some other position in the line of 
battle, the limber up and the withdrawal must be done at a walk.” 

The effect the withdrawal of a battery at full gallop has upon the other troops is 
well known. It is, to say the least, somewhat disturbing. 

In a campaign, it is of the greatest importance to win the first battle, and if artil- 
lery and infantry work and fight together intelligently and skilfully, it can be done, 
To enable artillery to do so, and to hold its ground with or against infantry, it must 
know how to shoot, and this can only be accomplished by a thorough instruction in 
target practice and in estimating of distances. General Kraft, Prince zu Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen, an artillery officer of much experience, who commanded a portion of the 
artillery in the wars of 1866 and 1870-71, says in one of his letters: ‘‘ I could never 
believe that the instructions given in time of peace at the camps established for field- 
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artillery target practice would be carried out in the heat of battle, until I witnessed it 
in one of the great battles before Metz, I took position behind one of my batteries 
when it was about to be attacked by a formidable line of infantry. The battery com- 
mander gave his commands with great coolness, as if on the target practice ground : 
* Load with shell,’ ‘1,g00 yards’; ‘ Wait command for firing’ ; ‘ One sighting shot. 
With field-glass, the captain watched where the shell exploded. As soon as he saw the 
infantry approach this point, he gave the command; ‘From right wing commence 
quick fire.” The shells burst amidst the enemy with terrible effect. After two or 
three minutes the advancing enemy appeared, nevertheless, through the smoke. He 
had passed the dangerous point, and in spite of his many losses, advanced with great 
bravery. The captain stopped the fire at 1,900 yards, and again commanded ; ‘ Load 
with shell,’ ‘ Elevation 1,200 yards’ ; ‘ Wait command for firing’ ; * One sighting shot,’ 
and then when the enemy approached the dangerous point, ‘ Quick fire.’ The effect 
was splendid, overpowering ; the infantry disappeared.” This example shows what 
a battery, well trained in target practice in time of peace, can accomplish. 

Shortly after the war of 1866 several camps for field-artillery target practice were 
established, and there are now throughout Germany twelve, and the instruction given 
there every year to the artillery regiments is looked upon a3 the most important part 
of the whole instruction. Some years ago I visited the school at Griesheim near Darm- 
stadt, and again this summer I had the opportunity to visit the camp. It is an exten- 
sive establishment, and used by the r1th and 13th Artillery brigades. 

The time for target practice for each battery is about four weeks. The battery- 
commander is the instructor. Every shot is entered in a book with remarks. The 
day before each practice takes place, the non-commissioned officers and men are in- 
structed by their officers, Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, who have no 
target practice, are generally marched to the practice-grounds to witness the shooting, 
and are, at the same time, instructed in estimating of distances. Non-commissioned 
officers are expected to make a memorandum of every shot with remarks. At the end 
of each practice these memorandums are handed to the battery-commanders, who are 
thereby enabled to judge the ability and intelligence of their non-commissioned officers. 

The practice commences with some shots fired at targets of about six feet high and 
eighteen feet wide, placed at a short distance, to show the men how the shots answer 
to a given elevation, what allowances are to be made for the force of wind, etc. 
Attention is called to the effect a full sight—a fine sight,—the unequal rest of the 
wheels, etc., has upon the projectile. The subalterns and non-commissioned officers 
assist in correcting mistakes, going into details with great minuteness; satisfy them- 
selves that the aim is well taken ; call the cannoniers up to the piece, show them and 
explain every thing before the shot is fired. When every thing is ready, the gun de- 
tachment is marched to one side, where all can observe the shot. 

The next step is to give officers, or non-commissioned officers acting as officers, 
charge of one piece. 

The battery is marched to the grounds where targets, representing infantry, artil- 
lery, and lines of skirmishers have already been placed. 

The Command “ In Battery ” is given by the battery-commander at an unknown 
distance from these targets. It is then left to the commanders of each piece to find 
the distance. This is generally done in a short time ; as a rule, four or five shots are 
sufficient to find the target. No communication is allowed between the commanders 
of the pieces. Later on this practice is left to the chiefs of pieces (under supervision 
of the battery officers), that they may become confident and thoroughly acquainted 
with the handling of their pieces. 

The next step is, ‘‘ Practice in firing, as it actually takes place in time of war.” 
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The surrounding country is taken into consideration. The battery is moved from 
one position to another, the distances as well as the objects fired at are frequently 
changed. Targets are so arranged that they spring up unexpectedly. This practice, 
being the most important, continues for some days. 

The targets representing infantry are six feet high and eighteen yards wide. 
Artillery targets represent guns, men, and horses ; and targets representing a skirmish 
line are like those now used in our infantry target practice, of men standing up, lying 
down, and kneeling ; they are placed about five feet apart. Movable targets are 
also used, and they are arranged in such a way that they can be moved in advance, 
in retreat, in a right line, in an oblique line. Every battery closes the practice for 
the year with a prize-shooting. The chief of piece with the best record receives a 
pair of silver cords, to be worn above the cuffs ; and four prizes in money, or medals 
of the money value, are given to the cannoniers. 

The prizes are presented on parade. 

The drill of a field-battery is very simple. The principal eyolutions are : March 
in battery front ; column of pieces ; column of platoons ; change of direction ; oblique 
march. 

Caissons are not used at drill. Targets representing infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery are placed at the extreme ends of,the drill ground to assist the gunners in pointing. 

Batteries are practised to pass over obstacles, such as ditches, fallen trees, etc., 
all provided for on the drill ground. 

It is of great importance to enable a battery to move for miles at a rapid pace ; 
and I have often seen batteries drill at a trot for over an hour. In addition, batteries 
undertake long marches, go into camp, where all practices necessary for active service 
are carried out. Camps are frequently alarmed, and batteries are expected to be 
ready, in complete marching order, in at least eight minutes. 

Batteries are also drilled by signals from the battery-commander. For instance : 
For walk, the sabre is lowered once ; for trot, twice ; for gallop, three times ; for 
halt or in batiery, the sabre is raised ; for right or left flank, the sabre is extended to 
the right or left, with a movement of the horse in that direction ; to return to the 
old front, the sabre is extended and the horse moved to the old direction. 

These drills by signals are very useful. Amidst the noise in battle, when artillery 
comes in contact with infantry and cavalry, commands and trumpet signals are often 
lost or misunderstood, 

Battery-commanders very often have to ride some distance in advance to look for 
a position. The position found, the distance and noise are too great for voice or 
trumpet, and the commands are given by signals. 

The men are a little heavy, and some are slow in picking up the drill. But it 
must be remembered that every able-bodied man in Germany has to enter the army. 
Of course there are many who have no inclination whatever to a military life. But 
the officers are able, intelligent, and patient ; the non-commissioned officers of good 
material. The greatest attention is paid to the smallest details ; setting up drill 
is an important feature. Theoretical instructions are given. Every day hours are 
devoted to drill and instruction, and it is astonishing what a splendid appearance the 
tout ensemble of a battery, troop, or company presents in a short time. 

The horses are in fine condition, somewhat smaller than ours, quick, and well 
trained. The stables are well built, either of brick or stone. The ventilation is 
perfect. In this respect the horses are as well provided for as the men. 

PAUL ROEMER, 
1st Lieut, 5th Art’y. 
GoveRNor’s ISLAND, N. Y. H., 
Seplember g, 1885. 
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II. 
FIELD-ARTILLERY MOBILITY. 


I have read Lieutenant Birkhimer’s paper with great interest, and sincerely con- 
gratulate the author upon his convincing reasoning. 

The questions involved are not new—they have formed the theme of many dis- 
cussions. In 1872, I published a monograph on the respective merits of smooth-bore 
and rifled, muzzle-loading and breech-loading, field-guns, (Belgian Field Artillery, 
W. C, and F. P. Church, New York, 1872), in which I endeavored to present all data 
then available. Mr. Birkhimer has in his paper added the teachings, in the direction 
he has laid out, of thirteen years’ experience. Assuming the correctness of the conclu- 
sions, assuming consummate skill and knowledge on the part of the fersonnel, 
thorough ballistic qualification and mechanical execution in the constructions,—the 
main requirement of field artillery to-day is mobility. And in this respect, I claim it 
has not kept a pace with its sister arm, infantry. See our foot soldier in campaign. 
He has reduced his impedimenta to a minimum ; he carries a gun, ammunition, a 
haversack with meat-can, cup, fork, spoon, and rations, a canteen, a hunting knife, a 
blanket, and, possibly, a strip of shelter tent. The knapsack and armorers’ kit has 
gone forever—but the battery wagon and forge still remain. The infantry has recog- 
nized that arms and munitions have improved, that campaigns must now be brief, and 
that needed supplies for recuperation must be massed at objective points. The 
artillery is apparently still supplied on the theory of old—that every thing may require 
extensive instant repair, that the battery-commander is alone responsible for proper 
“ furnishing” throughout a whole campaign, and that his battery constitutes a com- 
plete ‘‘ imperium in imperio.” Metal has taken the place of wood, mild steel that can 
be bent cold, is driving out wrought iron, and wheels that can be assembled and 
repaired without ‘‘ d/acksmithing,” are displacing the ancient cumbersome construc- 
tions. If my limits were not restricted, I would like to enumerate the stores, tools, 
and spare parts designated by a recent Artillery Board, as required to be carried in 
the battery wagon and forge, and ask my brother officers of artillery to explain their 
necessity in active campaign—in the light of modern progress. If the battery wagon 
and forge were abolished, assuming the feasibility of relegating all fourgon require- 
ments to the train, the gain in mobility is self-evident, I dare not now say any thing 
about the caisson,—but from my own observation, I am led to believe that wherever 
wheels can lead an American army wagon can follow. One word more—our ammuni- 
tion chests are costly, heavy, and unfacile—cannot some method be devised for doing 
without them? Why not pile the frojecti/es in original easily-opened packages about 
an accessible metallic water-proof cartridge receptacle? Might they not form a 
screen for the cartridges, impermeable to small-arm and machine-gun fire ? 

These changes might detract somewhat from the conventional appearance of a 
battery,—but we are fast being educated up to the acceptance of the new canon of 
taste—that the effect which most simply and most fitly fulfils a required function is 
also the most beautiful. When the companies of the 22d Infantry, on their return 
from Indian service in 1877, with ‘‘ reinforced ” trousers, slouch hats, sunburnt faces, 
but with clean guns on shoulders, and glistening shells in prairie belts, marched by a 
great crowd en route to suppress rioting,—I overheard one thoughtful citizen remark 
to another: ‘‘ them fellows look like business.” Could higher compliment be paid ? 

O. E. MICHAELIs, 
Captain of Ordnance. 


WATERVLIET ARSENAL, West Troy, N. Y., 
September 6, 1885. 
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III, 
THE INSTITUTION AT CREERDMOOR. 


In submitting report of the Military Service Institution* competition, decided on 
the 20th instant, in the presence, (a majority) of the committee charged with the de- 
tails (General Rodenbough being absent), I heartily congratulate the Institution, not 
only upon the excellence, but the practical character of the shooting exhibited by the 
competitors. For an inpromptu competition it was most successful, and the Division 
competitors participating were regarded as most fortunate in that this was the off-year 
of the biennial army competition, as otherwise it was understood that the fine prize 
would have been open to the army representatives instead. 

Under a new ‘‘any-position” rule allowed for this competition, at 300 yards, such 
practice as would be required by sharp-shooters in sharp skirmishes at moderately 
close range was exemplified. 

Some complaints heard at this range, that the bull’s-eye could not be plainly dis- 
tinguished through the grass intervening, by competitors using the lie-down position, 
it was suggested that lying down was not compulsory, and that on an active field lawn- 
mowers might not be at hand, The winner’s score at this stage was only 43 in a 
1. hest possible score of 50 points. Only five others of the competitors reached this 
figure, thus evidencing that in shooting at short ranges lying down is too little practised. 
At the 600-yards’ range the winner's score was 42 in a like possible score of 50, But 
one other of the competitors equalled this score. 

It will be seen that the winner’s score at these two ranges was 85 points, the final 
decision for the possession of the prize still to be made by a single run in the ‘* skir- 
mish stage,” from 600 yards to 200, and return, with 1o firing intervals not exceeding 
15 seconds each. 

Here was another innovation of the usual rule, in that the marksman, at the sig- 
nal ‘‘ Skirmishers halt,” instead of immediately entangling one or both legs in the 
gun-sling in order to get himself duly harnessed, to hold his rifle in position for work 
with teeth, mouth, both hands, and both legs, each competitor was given the usual 
time to estimate distances and adjust his rear-sight, when he was required to assume 
the position of ‘‘ Ready ” until the signal ‘‘ Commence firing.” This gave the readier 
or quicker position competitors full advantage of the time usually lost to them, and 
accruing to the advantage of those using the gun-sling positions, where extra time is 
necessary for adjusting the legs, etc., to the sling. 

The winner's score in the ‘‘ skirmish” stage was 106 points, which was exceeded 
by one competitor only, who made 115 points, but who unfortunately had only 74 at 
the other distances. These two marksmen used what is known among riflemen as the 
‘armpit position,” which is entirely independent of the gun-sling, and is very quickly 
taken, and is practised by most experienced marksmen in this country and Great 
Britain. Owing to this new rule, none of the skirmishers were to be seen indulging 
in such ludicrous performance as attempting to move forward or to the rear with one 
or both legs entangled in the gun-sling. It is quite possible that the use of his gun- 
sling wrapped about his legs, as now permitted in our ‘‘ Rifle Instructions,” may not 
prove the best school for an active skirmisher. 

You will observe that the Military Service Institution prize was won by the com- 
petitor making the best scores at the known ranges, instead of, as is usually the case 
at so-called ‘‘ skirmishing,” which is rather no more nor less than competitive firing 
for rapidity with accuracy. 

* For conditions and score see * Bulletin,”’ this Journat. 
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The prize is one to be valued by any rifleman, and it is to be hoped that the 
** Military Service Institution Competition and Prize ” may be continued from year to 
year, as well as in the biennial army competitions, and thus continue to illustrate and 
stimulate marksmanship in its most practical and advanced methods. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. G. Lircurievp, 
Capt. 2d Art’y, in charge of competition. 


CREEDMOOR, September 24, 1885. 


IV. 
A HORSE-ARTILLERYMAN’S DIARY. 


In reply to the statement of Major H. B. McClellan, ‘‘ that he is under the 
impression that General Stuart fought his horse artillery in a novel manner ; that he 
imparted to it an unusual celerity of movement on the field of battle, and that he sent 
it into exposed positions, pushing it forward with the understanding that it must take 
care of itself,” I have the honor to forward herewith extracts from my ‘* Journal of the 
War,” merely as samples of what the horse artillery of the Army of the Potomac could 
and did do, and would be pleased to have them published in the JOURNAL of the 


Institution : 
EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL. 


** Aldie to Upperville.—On the 16th of June, 1863, we marched to Manassas, and 
thence on the 17th to Aldie, where we were hotly engaged with the rebel artillery and 
cavalry, silencing his battery, and repulsing several of his cavalry charges. This was 
our first battle experience with rifle guns and Schenkle projectiles, and in consequence 
thereof we met with many new and ludicrous experiences ; especially discovering a 
novel if not entirely original way of filling empty sponge buckets in an emergency. 
We pursued the enemy June 21st to Upperville, being engaged at Middleburgh, 
Goose Creek, and Upperville. On the 22d we returned to Aldie, forming a part of 
the rear-guard, holding the enemy in check, but making no effort to stop him. 

‘* The fighting from Middleburgh to Upperville was advancing by section, and 
was very exciting. We were : frequently on the skirmish line, and sometimes in advance 
of it. We drove the enemy’s batteries aud cavalry from all their positions as fast as 
selected, dismounting some of his guns, blowing up his limbers and caissons, and 
killing many of his men and horses. The accuracy of the fire of the rifle guns (four 
3" rifles), their long range, and the ease with which they could be handled, gave us a 
confidence in them that was not shaken during the remainder of the war. oe * 

“On our return to Aldie, Pleasanton was made a Major-General, and Captains 
Merritt, Custer, and Farnsworth Brigadier-Generals; but I do not remember that 
Captain Tidball, commanding the artillery, and the officers, whose batteries did the 
most of the fighting from Aldie to Upperville, received any particular reward, except 
that which results from the consciousness of duty done. 

‘* Trevillian Station Raid.—On the 7th of June, 1864, we left camp near New- 
castle on the Pamunkey with twelve (12) days’ rations, and four days’ forage, and on 
the r1th crossed the North Anna to Trevillian Station, where we met the enemy’s 
cavalry, in the midst of a dense forest, and soon became hotly engaged. = 

‘* Owing to the nature of the battle-field, the guns of the battery were posted singly 
along the skirmish line in positions fees great —s gallantry and judgment 
on the part of officers and men. One officer, Lieutenant P. H. Mason, 
Ist Artillery, was mortally aaah, one man and six horses were killed, and many 
wounded, in this action.’ 

* St. Mary's Church.—When the attack began, the battery was posted upon a 
slight eminence in a partly cleared field, between and slightly in rear of the two 
brigades ; but they being driven back, my front soon became the line of battle, and at 
one time it formed a salient against which the rebels repeatedly charged, but were 
repulsed by the canister fire of the battery alone. At this time General Gregg sent 
orders to me to retire, but two of the orderlies were killed on the way to me, and the 
third mortally wounded, just as he delivered the order to me. Three times I 
endeavored to ‘limber to the rear," but each time was prevented by a charge of the 
enemy. At last the right section was withdrawn by hand, one piece at a time, under 
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cover of the fire of the left section, and the left section was saved by an opportune 
charge of Colonel Stedman’s Ohio Cavalry—the 6th Regiment, I think. In a gallop 
we soon reached the new line hastily formed by the shattered command, but the rebels 
were too eager to secure the coveted prize, that seemed to be slipping away from 
them, to let us remain here long, so, charging us again, we were driven from the field, 
whipped, but not routed or demoralized. At Hapswell Church they pressed us 
too closely, so a section was unlimbered, and a few rounds of canister checked 
them. 

‘*Some of their men, more daring or foolish than the others, charged into the 
section as it was ‘limbering up,’ only to be killed or captured by the cannoniers. 

‘*From this place to Charles City, my cannoniers, acting as cavalry, assisted the 
cavalry of the division to protect the battery from capture. 

‘* We joined the main command after dark in the midst of a drenching rain, hun- 

and tired, and threw ourselves on the wet ground to sleep the sleep that only a 
tired soldier knows, 

**My loss in this action was three men killed, ten wounded, and five missing. 
The loss of horses killed and wounded was large, but my notes do not show the 
number.” 

Using the led ¢ jers of a battery as cavalry to protect it from capture 
while on the retreat, was certainly fighting horse-artillery in a novel manner, not taught 
by General Stuart, or anybody else, so far as I know. 

This is the cavalry fight referred to by J. M. R., in the September JOURNAL, 
page 279, of which he says : 

‘*When Fitz Hugh Lee’s whole cavalry corps attacked and repeatedly charged 
David Gregg’s division, Neal Dennison’s and Martin’s batteries, with their light 12- 
pounder canister, not only stopped, but repeatedly drove them back.” 

I was the Chief of Artillery of Gregg’s cavalry division, and I am positive that Mar- 
tin’s battery took no part in that fight. Neal Dennison’s battery was there, and the 
fire of his guns, posted several hundred yards to the left and rear of my battery, un- 
doubtedly assisted in rescuing it from its perilous situation. 

My battery consisted of two 3” rifle-guns, and two light 12-pounder smooth bores, 
and I think Dennison’s and all the other batteries that were in the ‘‘ Trevillian Station 
raid’ were similarly organized. My cannoniers were armed with both sabre and pis- 
tol, hence their efficiency as cavalry, in the tactics of which they were thoroughly 
drilled. 

The Trevillian Station raid, and subsequent marches, were unusually severe. Cut 
off from the main army and the depots of supplies, marching through a section of 
country already overrun by both armies, short of rations and forage, both men and 
horses frequently lived for days on food scarcely enough for one day, Fighting day 
after day, and marching night after night over dusty roads during the heat of summer, 
the horses of the command daily fell exhausted by the roadside, and were killed to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, who constantly followed our every 
movement, watching for a chance to capture our stragglers and foraging parties. 
Many of the battery horses were lost through exhaustion, and nothing but constant 
care prevented the battery from being thus disabled. The team and connoniers’ horses 
were often interchanged. The men walked for hours alongside of their wearied ani- 
mals to give them rest. 

While ‘‘in reserve,” in addition to the legitimate duties of a reserve force, the 
cannoniers were frequently called upon to act as cavalry guards to the wagon trains of 
the army, and the pieces of the battery were often detached for days guarding a ford, 
a bridge, etc., duties which required judgment, skill and patience on the part of offi- 
cers and men, Very respectfully, 


A. M. RANDOL, 
Major ist Art’y, But. Col., U. S. A. 
ALCATRAZ ISLAND, CAL., September 20, 1885. 
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V. 
A DAY WITH THE SWISS NATIONAL GUARD. 


Having a desire to see something of the Swiss militia system in actual operation, 
we fortified ourselves with letters of introduction to Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Goetz, 
of the Swiss Artillery, and set out one afternoon for the Place d’Armes at Biére. 
There are fifteen or twenty of these Places d’ Armes in Switzerland, utilized for dépdts 
for military stores, laboratories, and workshops, as well as for the instruction of troops. 
The most important of these is at Thoune, but Thoune was too far away, while Biére 
was within easy reach, and we had learned that at the latter place there was a consid- 
erable body of recruits actually at work under a regular corps of instructors. A ride 
on a not too rapid train along the beautiful borders of Lake Geneva, brought us 
towards evening to a pretty station at Aubonne-Alliman, and thence an omnibus took 
us in half an hour to the quaint little city of Aubonne, where we found commendable 
entertainment and excellent wine at the //otel de la Couronne. An early start the next 
morning, a rapid drive over almost perfect roads through the loveliest country in 
the world, and we are at Biére. 

The military buildings are situated on a plateau, behind which rise the mountains 
of the Jura, and in front one sees the blue waters of the lake, and beyond, the snowy 
peaks of which Mont Blanc is the acknowledged chief. The plateau contains upwards 
of three hundred acres, and is admirably adapted for military exercises, furnishing alsoa 
range for target practice of about twenty-five hundred yards. The Caserne furnishes 
accommodations for four hundred and seventy men, and in case of necessity quarters 
can be provided for a thousand. 

At the time of our visit there were at the post 320 artillery recruits and 250 horses, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Goetz, assisted by a certain number of in- 
structors, and several officers and non-commissioned officers specially detailed. They 
were organized as two light batteries of six guns each, having teams of six horses, the 
number allotted on a peace establishment as well as in time of war, The guns were 
breech-loading and rifled, and carried a projectile weighing about twelve pounds. 
The government is now issuing Krupp guns of very handsome pattern and superb 
workmanship. 

After having inspected the armament we visited the quarters, the kitchens, the 
stables, and the various buildings and offices. Everywhere we found the men at work 
performing all the regular duties of a soldier, and always under the direction and 
supervision of competent instructors. In the course of the forenoon we assisted at 
mounted drills of the two batteries, and later on we had practice at the targets with 
shells, at ranges of from 1,200 to 2,000 yards, and very good practice, too, considering 
that the men were new at the business. In the afternoon they were formed as two 
companies of infantry and drilled in the facings and marchings, and with the sword, 
which, by the way, is of the Roman sword pattern carried many years ago by our own 
artillerymen. After the forenoon drill, the men were assembled in squads and instructed 
theoretically. In fact no opportunity was lost to impart instruction theoretically, as 
well as practically, and this was especially noticeable at the target practice, where 
every shot was criticised and errors were considered and explained. Remembering 
that the men were recruits, and had been in service only about five weeks, doing all 
the work of a garrison, stable duty, and cooking, as well as drilling, it is only fair to 
say that the proficiency, discipline, and soldierly bearing attained were something 
remarkable, and speak highly for their peculiar system of instruction and the skill of 
the instructors. 

Every Swiss citizen, with certain exemptions, is held to military service from the 
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year in which he becomes twenty years of age until the end of the year in which he 
attains the age of forty-four years, which service he either performs or submits to a 
military tax. If he serves, he remains for the first twelve years of his term in the 
Elite or active army, after which he is transferred to the Landwehr. Every year the 
government selects about twelve thousand men, pronounced affes au service. These 
are not assigned immediately to their troops, batteries, or companies, but are placed 
the first year in schools for recruits, where they serve in the infantry for forty-five 
days, artillery fifty-five days, cavalry eighty days. The instruction is given by 
instructors regularly appointed for that purpose, assisted by officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers specially detailed. The school for recruits is, in the first instance, for 
the individual instruction of the soldier, and at the same time a ceriain number of 
young officers and non-commissioned officers are afforded an opportunity of familiariz- 
ing themselves with the duties of their grades, or of a next higher grade. And there 
are instructors in every thing ; a band even is made up from the recruits, and carefully 
taught and practised, and the one which played while we were partaking of a most 
generous mess dinner gave us some very acceptable music. Leaving the school for 
recruits, a man serves in the field or garrison for two or three weeks every second year 
with the organization to which he is attached. The alternate years are devoted prin- 
cipally to rifle-practice and inspections. 

There are also schools for non-commissioned officers, preparatory schools for offi- 
cers, and schools of musketry for officers newly appointed, in all the military districts, 
The cantonal schools are also required to prepare their boys for military service by a 
course of gymnastics. Then there are central schools for subaltern officers, for cap- 
tains, for battalion commanders, and for the various staff departments. Of course, an 
officer is not obliged to attend these schools every year, but no officer receives promo- 
tion unless he has attended a course at each of the schools required for the grade to 
which he seeks to be appointed. These schools are in session from day to day for 
several weeks in each year, varying in the time required for a course according to the 
arm or department to which they appertain. Officers are also required to serve at 
schools for recruits in various grades before they can be promoted, 

Recognizing the fact that the citizen can give but a limited time to qualifying 
himself to perform military service, they have supplemented the training of the drill- 
master with a thoroughly elaborated system of theoretical instruction, with such success 
that the government has at its disposal an army of 100,000 men in the Elite, well 
drilled and disciplined, handsomely uniformed and equipped, and armed with breech- 
loading cannon and repeating rifles ; and in the Landwehr another army of 100,000 
men, thoroughly organized and well-equipped. 

The infantry of the E/ite consists of 98 battalions of fusiliers and 8 battalions of 
carabiniers. There is no essential difference between these two corps, except that the 
carabiniers are armed with rifles having hair triggers. Both are armed with repeating 
rifles of the improved Vetterli system. Without going into the details of organization, 
it may be mentioned that a regiment of infantry is composed of 3 battalions, and a 
battalion (which is the unit of organization) of 4 companies, and each company has 5 
officers, 26 non-commissioned officers, and 154 men. 

The fundamental formation of a company of infantry is in two ranks. It is 
divided into two platoons, four sections, and eight half sections. Each half section is 
again divided into two groups. The platoons and the odd numbered sections are 
commanded by the two first lieutenants, the even numbered sections by the second 
lieutenants. A lieutenant is posted on the right of his section in line, without a file 
closer. A sergeant is posted on the right and another on the left of a section, each 
covered bya corporal. Two corporals are placed in the centre of a section in the 
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front rank. The sergeants are chiefs of the groups of the flanks, and the corporals in 
the centre are chiefs of the centre groups of the section, The column of fours, 
obtained by flanking the company, is the useful formation on a march, although a 
column of half sections is used. For manceuvres the column of sections or platoons is 
preferred. The normal formation for combat is as skirmishers, the groups in line, 
two sections being deployed and the other two remaining in column as the support. 
The skirmishers of a group are placed, as a rule, about one pace apart, while there is 
a distance of five paces between the groups, and about twenty paces between the 
sections. The supporting sections are posted usually about two hundred paces in the 
rear of the groups. The double column, either of sections or of fours, and the line of 
company columns, seem to be the favorite formations for manceuvring a battalion. In 
forming a battalion for battle, the two companies at the head of the double column, or 
the column of sections, advance and séparate, taking an interval of about 150 paces 
or deploying distance. The two rear companies make the principal line remaining in 
company column and taking an interval between them of about fifty paces. The 
distance between the principal line and the supports of the advanced line is generally 
fixed, for purposes of practice, at about one hundred paces. It is not possible, of 
course, to describe in this letter their whole system of tactics, but these few things give 
a pretty clear indication of what it is. It will be seen that the thin line is adopted as 
the fighting line, and that the groups play an important part. The group formation 
certainly presents conspicuous advantages. 

The manner in which the non-commissioned officers and men of the cavalry get 
their horses is worth mentioning. A recruit is at liberty to furnish his own horse if 
he so desires, provided it is approved by the inspecting officer. Otherwise, he will be 
furnished by the government with a horse for which he pays on delivery one half of 
the government price, which is about the same as in the United States. But the 
government reimburses him for the money so paid or advanced, paying him in ten 
aanual instalments, so that at the end of ten years he will have received the full 
amount of money which he paid, and becomes the absolute owner of the horse. In 
the interim, he retains possession of the horse, and uses him for any proper purpose, 
but can neither sell, let, nor allow others to use him. 

At the present time when the subject of organizing and training our State troops 
is receiving so much attention, it seems strange that so little consideration has been 
given to the system which prevails in Switzerland, the only European country where 
the conditions are similar to our own. If we had time to trace the development of 
military matters in that country from the time when the cantons simply covenanted for 
mutual assistance and support, down to the enactment of the decree or law of 1874, 
under which an army of 200,000 citizen soldiers, available for immediate service, has 
been created, we should find many things to remind us of our own experiences, and 
doubtless much information by which we might well profit in the future. Their 
system of instruction, by which regular and uniform training is secured throughout all 
their organizations, is something that just now deserves especial consideration. Their 
system of rifle practice, too, is something that we may consider with advantage, for it is 
a mistake to think that they are behind the times in shooting matters, The fact is that 
they are a nation of riflemen. Every little village has its range, and competitions are 
of almost daily occurrence. The annual, federal, meeting is under the charge of the 
general government, and is a most important event. Soldiers are not sent, as with us 
of New York, to make their scores under the most unnatural and unfavorable circum- 
stances, They are required to make a certain amount of practice every year, but they 
are allowed to make it at their local ranges, and at times and under circumstances to 
suit their own convenience, and proper arrangements are made to secure accuracy in 
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the return of the scores, Then, too, the pay, as compared with other European 
countries, is liberal, and the uniforms, equipments, and material furnished, compared 
with what is furnished by some of our States to our Nationa] Guardsmen, place the 
latter at a sorry disadvantage. 

In conclusion, permit us to use your columns to express our sincere acknawledg. 
ment to M, le Colonel de Perrot, Chief of Artillery, M. le Lieutenant-Colonel Goetz, 
and M. le Major Pagand, as well as to the other officers whom we met at their most 
hospitable mess, at the Caserne at Biére. 


PorTER, 
GENEVA, Yune, 1885. Col. 22d Regt., N.G., SN. 
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OUR CAMP CHEST. 


“PUT OUT THE LIGHTS.” 
BY COL. G. DOUGLAS BREWERTON. 


When the call, ‘‘ Put Out the Lights,” was sounded, to conclude the solemn sur- 
render of our dead hero to the grave, an echo, faint yet clear, repeated the signal and 
seemed as if falling from the sunset skies.* This beautiful incident, though it affected 
to tears some of his old comrades in arms, seems to have been overlooked in all 
accounts I have yet seen of the funeral solemnities. It is the writer's best excuse for 
the following lines : 

Put out the'lights. His work is done, 
His tour of duty o’er ; 

The bugle sounds, the notes repeat 
From Hudson’s distant shore. 

Does Echo mock beyond the tide, 
From misty hill and mountain side ; 

Or, fall the notes from heights untrod, 
Save by the angels of our God ? 

Do comrades stand beyond the stream 
Where earthly sunsets cease to gleam ? 

Do bugles of the tried and true 
Call their old chief to hold review ? 


Put out the lights. With muffled drum 
Aud arms reversed the mourners come ; 
The death dirge mingles with the breeze, 
The star flag droops on distant seas. 
With minute-gun and volley deep 
We leave our soldier to his sleep, 
And soothe his slumber with the call 
That through the camp gives rest to all. 
But, as the echo dies away, 
Faintly, yet clear, from cliff and bay, 
His comrades of a hundred fights 
Hear the reply, ‘* Put Out the Lights.” 


THE LAST OF THE SAN JACINTO CAPTAINS. 
ROBERT J. CALDER. 

Numerous obituary notes in the journals of Texas, during September last, an- 
nounced the death of Judge Robert J. Calder, who had been for several years the only 
survivor among the captains who commanded companies at the battle of San Jacinto. 
This last of those veterans died on the 28th of August, at the age of seventy-five 
years. His record as a gallant soldier commenced at San Antonio in 1835, and his 
life, subsequent to 1836, as a citizen and a civil officer of long service and tried integ- 
rity, were worthy of his early career as a soldier. 

* Entombment of General Grant. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Extract from the Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council 
of THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., November 4, 1885. 

* * * * * * * * 

Wuereas, In the Providence of Almighty God this Institution is 
called on to mourn the loss of its distinguished brother, Major-General 


GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, 


Resolved, That this Council, on the part of the Military Service 
Institution, does hereby set forth its high appreciation of his virtues 
as a soldier anda man. No leader has been more distinguished in 
the love and affection he attracted from his subordinates, coadjutors, 
and all thrown with him in a long, active, brilliant, and labor-seeking 
life. His military virtues, as those of an American, have elevated the 


reputation of our country. His great purity in all relations of life 


commands the admiration of the good of all climes. 

Resolved, That the Council hereby sets forth its respectful and 
heartfelt sympathy with the family of the deceased, our late Great 
Leader, and 

That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and attested, 
shall be transmitted to Mrs. MCCLELLAN. 

* * * * * * * * 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
President. 
Attest : 
Tueo, F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
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OUR BULLETIN BOARD. 


MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION RIFLE MATCH. 


The following is an extract from the minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the Military Service Institution of the United States, held at Governor's Island, 
N. Y. H., September 12, 1885, General W. S. Hancock, the President, in the chair. 

* * *« * * * * * * * 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted. 


WHEREAS, there has recently come into the possession of the Military Service 
Institution a Remington mid-range rifle ; and, 

WueEREAS, the competition for the prize of the Division of the Atlantic and 
Department of the East is now in progress at Creedmoor, Long Island, there being 


no Army competition this year ; therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Military Service Institution of the United States shall offer a 
prize for special competition as follows : 

Conditions— Open to the highest twenty (20) aggregates in the division competi- 
tion. Known distances: 300 yards—position, any within the rules; shots, 10. 600 
yards—position, any within the rules; shots, 10. Skirmish—One run, as in division 
competition, except that time, not exceeding ten (10) seconds, will be allowed competi- 
tors for estimating distances and adjustment of sights, after which competitors will 
remain standing at the ‘‘ Ready” until the signal ‘‘ Commence firing.” 

. Prize—One Remington mid-range 40 calibre Rifle, with venier and wind-gauge 
sights. 
The President of the Institution is requested to appoint three persons as judges of 
this competition. 

* * * * * * * 7 * * 

In accordance wtth the above resolution the President appointed Brevet 
Brigadier-General T. F. Rodenbough, U.S. Army, Secretary, Military Service Institu- 
tion ; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Litchfield, U. S. Army, in charge of Division 
of the Atlantic Rifle Competitions of 1885 ; Lieutenant S. E. Allen, Fifth Artillery, 
Inspector of Rifle Practice Division of the Atlantic as Judges. 

Private GEORGE JOHNSON, Battery L, Second Artillery, was the winner of the 
Military Service Institution prize ; score, 191. There were 17 competitors. 

Scores of competitors for the Military Service Institution Prize as follows : 
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REPORT AND BULLETIN OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION MATCH AT THE ANNUAL 
COMPETITIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST AND DIVISION OF 
THE ATLANTIC FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


FirinG at 
KNOWN Fire. AGGRE* 
Distances. GATE. 
Nanas. Ranx, | Company ann Reci- 
Wm. Driscoll Sergeant ico. F, 23d Infant 40/28 68] 8] 6! 25 | go 9 
H. W. Stamford |Corporal (Battery A, 4th Art ey 9] 6) 4] 30 |r 2 
W. Dunn/ed Lieut. |3d Artillery 43 }4t 84] 8] 2t | 8] gx [189] 3 
D. Harrell Sergeant bo. H, "Infantry 49}29/69/ 6; 7] at | 77 [246] 12 
John Nihil Corporal Battery sth Art’y | 43 | 341 3 2 3 | #5 |178 | 6 
Garrard rst Lieut. fe Artillery withdrew 
Lockwood |Corporal ttery E, 3d Art’y | 42) 31 [73] 11 | 6] 7 | 28 |ros |t78] 
Caleb Bickers Private (Co. A, rath Infantry 38} 33} 72 | 6/13] 4! 3] 26 jroo 7 
. A. Richardson (Sergeant Battery M, 3d Art’y | 39/31 701 3! 4) 4| 18] 63 [133] 2 
. Grime. Private (Band, 4th Artillery, 34/173] 3] 6| to] 20] 55 
. C, Powell Sergeant Battery M, sth Art’y | 42 | 20 | 4| §| 8| 7! 24 | 78 13 
as. Jennin; 1st Sergt. Battery 3d Art’y withdrew 
. ed Lieut. |reth withdrew 
Charles Barrett Sergeant Co. B, Bat. 4] 9] 6] 4| 23 | 82 10 
George Johnson Private |Battery L, 2d Art’'y | 43 42/85] 9] 9] 5] 5 | 28 |t06 1 
Augustus Eskite Battery A, 3d Art’y | 4o 28 | 68| 10] 2 | 26 | g2 |x 8 
Cavanagh C, Bat. Engineer| 37 23/| 60] 2] 9 4 | 19 | 66 |126 | 17 
Yates Corporal Battery H. 4th Aft’y | 40 42 | 82] 5] 14 é 1 | 26 jror |183] 4 1 
H. J. Fullerton Private Band, 3d Artillery 43/28/71] 2] 8] 6] | 69 14 
George Doyle Sergeant jc . A, Bat. Engineer| 36 27/63| 2| 8| 27 | 83 
APPROVED : A correct transcript from the records of the competition. 
H. G. LitcHFie.p, S. E. ALLEN. 
Capt., ad Artillery. ad Lieut., 5th Artillery. 
Officer in Charge. Statistical Officer. | 


(FIRST INDORSEMENT.) 


HEAD-QUARTERS DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC, 
Governor’s ISLAND, N. Y., Sept. 23, 188§. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of the Military Service Institution. 
WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
Major-General, 
Commanding. 


A true copy { 


TueEo, F, RoDENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
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PRIZE _ESSAY—1885. 


I, The following Resolution of Council is published 
for the information of all concerned : 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a Certificate of Life Membership, be offered annually by THe MILITARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current interest ; 
the subject to be selected by the Executive Council and the Prize awarded under the following 
conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope to the Secretary 
on or before July 1, 1886. The Essay must be strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt 
some nom de plume and sign the same to the Essay, followed by a figure corresponding with 
the number of pages of MS. ; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside, and 
enclosing full name and address, should accompany the Essay. This envelope to be opened in 
the presence of the Council after the decision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The Prize shall be awarded upon the report of a Board consisting of three suitable 
persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4. The successful Essay to be published in the Journal of the Institution, and the Essay 
deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable mention, be read before the Institution, 
or, at the discretion of the Council, be published. 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or sixty pages of the size and style of the 
Journal (exclusive of tables). 


II. The Council on the 6th of June, 1885, resolved that the subject 
for the Prize Essay of 1885 should be— 


“THE ENLISTED SOLDIER.” 

III. Under the caption of “ Zhe Enlisted Soldier,” competitors may 
discuss the details of recruitment, equipment, clothing, quarters, subsist- 
ence, instruction, duties, rewards, punishments, and general treatment 
of the enlisted men of the regular Army of the United States, with sug- 
gestions intended to prevent their desertion, to increase their efficiency, 
and to provide for them upon the expiration of faithful service. 

IV. The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board 
of Award for 1885 are as follows: 

Bvt. Major-General WesLey Merritt, Colonel 5th U. S. Cavalry. 

Bvt. Colonel H. W. Ciosson, Lieut.-Col. 5th U. S. Artillery. 

Rev. Jonun R. Paxton, D.D., of New York City. 


THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 


Governor's IsLanp, N. Y. H., Fane, 1885. 


* All officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be to x t 
éadlot, upon payment of the entrance fee. Ex-officers of the Regular Army of good standing and honorable 
record shall be eligible to full membership of the Institution éy éa//ot of the Executive Council. , 

Officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps shall be entitled to membership of the Institution 
without dailet, upon payment of the entrance fee, but shall not be entitled to vote, nor be eligible to office. 

All persons not mentioned in the preceding sections, of honorable record and good standing, shall be 
eligible to Associate Membership éy a confrmative vote of two thirds of the members of the Executive 
Council present at any meeting, Arovided, however, that the number of these Associate Members shall be 
limited to two hundred. Associate Members shall be entitled to all the benefits of the Institution, including a 
share in its public discussions, but no Associate Member shall be entitled to vote or be eligible to office. 

(Extract By-Laws.) 
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MILITARY MONOGRAPHS. 


ISSUED BY THE MILITARY SERVICE IN- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 1.—OUR SEA-COAST DEFENCES, By Lieut. 
Eugene Griffin, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. Illustrated by a 
chart of New York Harbor, drawn for the work. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


“ A startling document . . .”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
=s very complete and learned review . . . well worth reading and very serious con- 
sideration.”"—Boston Gazette. 
*- succinct and mathematical demonstration that we have, practically, no sea-coast de- 
—Phila, Enguirer. 
- Stron arguments in favor of sea-coast aan = and suggestions as to how our im- 


portant harbors should be provided withthem . —Boston Advertiser. 
* The best exposition which has yet been made of the defenceless condition of our coasts, and 
its arguments appeal to all San Franciscans . —San Francisco Chronicle. 


** Lieut. Griffin writes forcibly and we think truly . « « he is startling in his list of war- 
vessels available for use against us.’’—Hartford os. 

“* If the coming numbers of the ‘ Military sta are as valuable as this—they cannot 
be as timely, for such events as the recent expression of a Chilian desire to loot San Francisco are 
as uncommon as they are amusing—they cannot fail to have a wide circulation —San 
Francisco A rgonaut. 

“ Lieut. Griffin has prepared a table showing all the items of Shien for harbor defences, 
and, in parallel columns, the total value of ae roperty to protected by them, and the 
ratio of cost of defence, which is—in Portland .136 ; ston .o17; in New York .007; in Phila- 
delphia .oo4; in Baltimore .cog ; in New Orleans Jt in San Francisco 082 ; in Newport +114; 
a total of . or3—that i is, thirteen hundredths of one per cent., or, in figures, an outlay of less than 
$50,000,000 for forts and armaments to protect four and a haif billions of destructible property in 
these eight ports. . . . A formidable list of foreign-armored ships available for offensive 
operations against the U.S.isgiven. . . . Sucha lecture ought not to be without its effect on 
the people of this country, and through them on their Congress. It is not enough to train our 
soldiers at West Point and our sailors at Annapolis, and then to turn a deaf ear to their arguments 
and illustrations in support of a more liberal expenditure of ym money for the defence of our 
Sea-coast. . . . THe Mititary Service Institution fully justifies its right to the respect of 
civilians, by thys | securing for one of its members a full hearing on a subject in which he speaks 
with authority.””—Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger (editorial). 


No. 2.—KILLED BY A BROTHER SOLDIER. A 
Chapter in the History of the War. By Gen. Fames B. Fry, 
U.S.A. This is a graphic and authentic account of the cir- 
cumstances attending the killing of Major-Gen. William Nelson, 
U.S. V., by Brig.-Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, U. S. V. 


Published for the Institution by G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New 
York and London, and for sale by booksellers generally. 


Mailed, postpaid, at 25 cents per copy. 


Copyright by THe Mititary Service Institution, 1885 
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“A CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS.” 


The Journal 
The Military Service Institution 


OF THE 


United States. 


A Quarterly Periodical for the Army, Veteran- Volunteers, and 
Militia. Devoted to the promotion of the Military Interests of the 
Country. The only publication under the exclusive control of Offi- 
cers of the Army. Is supplied by the War Department-to all Mili- 
tary Posts; circulates widely among the Regular and Volunteer 
Forces, and is borne upon the exchange-lists of the principal 
Military and Scientific Associations of the World. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


‘* A ctitical journal of the highest class." Y. Evening Post, 

‘* To Officers and Men of the Army and National Guard every article is of v. S ¢2 
a bond of sympathy between the Military Service and intelligent citizens."—. Y. Tribune, 

** It will do more than could be done in any other way to keep the officers of our small, but 
widely-scattered, army abreast with the advance of modern knowledge.” —PAila, North American, 

** Bringing the best thoughts of its most earnest officers before the whole Service, and bring- 
ing the needs of the Service, intelligently expressed, before the Public at large.” —PAila. Times. 

** This Institution could have nothing which would recommend its objects to the Military of 
this country, or to the world at large, more than this little volume.”—-Omaha Herald, 

‘Contains much of interest to lay readers and is an authority on military questions.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

* Will not fail to attract the attention of all those interested in the development of military 
power abroad." —evwe Maritime et Colonial, Paris, 


THE JOURNAL WILL CONTAIN 


Annually, the best three essays entered for the Gold Medal of the Institution. Well-digested 
papers upon current professional topics and military history, in many cases fortified by the discus- 
sions Which take place during the Lecture Season of the Institution. Careful translations from 
the latest foreign exchanges. Able reviews of the newest military books. Descriptions of recent 
American military inventions. Interesting foreign and domestic correspondence. Personal 
reminiscences, etc., etc. Each number contains at least one illustration, and each volume 
numerous maps, plans, and sketches. The corps of regular and occasional contributors to the 
JouRNAL comprises distinguished soldiers and scientists. 


THE JoURNAL may be obtained from the publishers, G. P. PutNam’s Sons, 27 & 29 West 
23d Street, New York, (and from their correspondents elsewhere) postpaid, at 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY. TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 
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